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NEW  BOOKS. 

rPHE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  J*ibm 
JL  r.  Hwnwsu.  1  vol.  ISmo.  rnlfbnn  with  the 
Ubrmm  BtiHm  of  the  Wat  smuT  Notbu.  |lJt. 

This  Mok  odotahu  iketcbM  of  the  lift  and  work*  of 
Seott.  and  « the  objects  and  plaon  with  which  they  are 


Seott,  and  of  the  objects  and  pUoes  with  which  theri 
Baaociatad.  anansed  In  the  order  In  which  they  ooald 


Bhlna,  and  t&a  Ihr  Esirt. 

TOHN  WOODMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

O  WtthanlntrodoctionbyJonxO.  Wnrrriia.  1  toI. 
Umo.  Cnlftrm  with  the  Mitrimaet  Sdition  of  Whit- 
TiBB'e  Proae  Wotks.  $  IM. 

“Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolmac  by  heart.’’  — 
CiAjisM  Lamb.  ■ 

TOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WOODMAN. 

V  **  A  parftct  gem  I  His  Is  a  beantlfU  sool.  An  lUlt- 
arate  tailor,  he  writes  la  a  style  of  the  most  exquisite  par¬ 
ity  and  grace.  His  moral  qualities  are  tiaasftrred  to  his 
wilttnak  His  religlan  la  lore.  His  Christianity  Is  most 
hinting,  — It  Is  ftectnating.”  — H.  CnaaB  Bobixsoh,  In 
his  Dtaiy.  ' 

“  JOHN  WOODMAN’S  WRITINOS 

hare  attracted  the  most  cnltlrated  minds,  though 
they  had  serer  a  thought  of  scholarly  grace.  Our  readers 
will  raraember  Charles  lamb’s  recommendation,  ‘  Oct  the 
writings  of  Jcdm  Woolmau  by  beaut,’  and  Whittier’s  hlA 
estimate  of  them  Is  expressed  In  a  beMtlful  poem  and  In 
oocaskmal  allnaloDs  In  other  pieces.  The  beet  people  of 
all  churchee  hare  reaul  Woolmau’s  Journal  with  such  de- 
Ujj^t  and  refteehment  as  Aw  boohs  afford.”  —  The  Ubtral 

WKrriNOS  OF  edwin  p.  whip- 

TT  PLX.  A  new  lunlform  edition  In  six  Tolnmes,  In¬ 
cluding  ”  Essays  and  Bsrlews  ”  (S  rols.),  “  Character  and 
Chataoterlstlo  Man,”  ”  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  ”  Bncoeae  and  its  Condltioiis,”  and  Literature 
and  LUb.”  Price,  9 IM  a  rrdume. 

These  six  rolumes  tank  among  the  best  In  English  Ut- 
erature  Ibr  critical  acumen,  rlrld  perception  of  character, 
dlscrimhiatlng  appreciation  of  literary  and  personal  qual¬ 
ities,  and  fbr  rigor  and  purity  of  style. 

P.  WHIPPLE’S  WRITINGS. 

•  "  Mr.  Whipple  is  rridely  known  as  a  literary  critic 
of  unqueetlonable  originality  and  power,  Incld  and  exiuit 
in  his  peroepttons,  of  rare  acnteneee  and  subtlety  of  dls- 
crimlrt^on,  humandy  blending  justice  and  mercy  In  his 
detieioos,  with  a  certain  cathulfc  comprehensiveneea  of 
taste,  Mwi  a  riKy  force  of  expression  that  carmot  rUrrays 
be  accepted,  as  In  the  present  case,  as  a  sign  of  rigorous 
thought.”  — .Vac  Fort  Tribtau. 

TITTOPPLE’S  WORKS.  New  Edition. 

VT  ”  Mr.  Whipple  is  one  of  the  soundest  of  obeenrere, 
and  he  thinks  as  deeply  ss  he  observes  keenly,  and  his 
thou^ts  are  embodied  In  the  strongest  as  rrell  as  the 
most  oonect  of  language.  He  never  wrote  a  sentence 
thru  had  not  thought  In  It,  or  that  was  clumsily  Armed. 
That  the  style  la  the  man.  Is  an  old  idea,  — and  Mr. 
MThlpple’a  style  Is  something  peculiar  to  himself,  and  ex- 
plaliu  what  is  meant  when  it  Is  said  that  Irmgnage  should 
be  not  merely  the  garment  of  thought,  but  Its  ineama- 
tlon.  There  are  men  who  write  as  well  as  Mr.  Whipple, 
perhaps,  bnt  they  do  not  think  so  deeply  as  he  thinks,  — 
and  this  makes  all  the  difference  that  there  erer  must  be 
between  merely  a  good  wrriter  and  a  really  great  writer." 
—  Bottom  Tnmaler. 

JjtrORKS  OF  E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

T  T  "Osgood  A  Co.  ate  'enderlng  the  reading  world 
an  aoceptable  serrios,  by  publishing  Mr.  Whipple’s  essays 
in  a  senes  of  uni  Arm  volitmes.  They  deserve  to  be  clothed 
In  the  highest  style  of  the  typogriVhic  art,  for  they  are 
charming  reading.  Their  author  Is  among  the  very  fore- 
moet  ofAmericim  essayists,  and  he  baa  few  snperlors  In 
the  Old  World.  He  Is  always  clear,  crisp,  and  pimgent, 
imd  la  equally  entertaining  and  Instructive.  No  one  who 
can  appreciate  clever  thmgs  elevarly  said,  evw  grows 
weary  of  reading  what  be  writes.”  —  Atbamn  JourmeU. 

QOMETHINO  TO  DO.  A  New  Novel 

1^1  yd.  gvo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 


style  will  make  “Something  A  Do”  vary  popular  with 
readers  of  the  best  modem  Action. 

OOMETHING  TO  DO.  “The  style  of 

the  work  is  good,  some  of  the  conversations  being 
written  A  a  spicy,  graphic  numner.  The  Atentkm  of  the 
author  evidsntly  was  to  write  a  brilliant  bode  upon  cer¬ 
tain  vexed  subjects ;  A  this  she  has  sncceeded.” — PkOm- 
ddifti  s  Pott. _ 

L>£G1NALD  ARCHER  By  the  Author 

XV  of  “  Emily  Chester,”  “  Opportunity,”  etc.  1  voL 
Umo.  $2.00. 

~  *  Beginald  Archer,’  a  novel  by  the  author  of ‘Ernny 
Chester,’  baa  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  book, 
whlob  made  much  noise  at  the  time  It  was  published;  but 
the  present  book  shovrs  a  much  deeper  experience  of  life 
than  that,  while  it  does  not  lack  the  Insight  and  gerMtoslty 
ef  spirit  that  were  so  attractive  A  ‘  lAiily  Cheeter.'  ”  — 
SprmtfitU.  Bepubtiem. 

“  ‘  p  EGINALD  ARCHER  ’  is  &  novel  by 
XV  Anne  M.  Crane  SeeAtiller,  the  anthor  of  ’  Emily 
Chester.’  This  writer  has  heretofore  attracted  attention 
and  woo  the  cordial  approval  of  the  reading  pnbllc.  In 
the  present  volume  the  seme  power  le  displayed,  bnt  there 
Is  a  knowledge  of  the  under  sAe  of  the  Uft  of  many  men 
that  Aw  women  are  snppoeed  to  poeeees,  and  Aw  would 
cure  A  tell.” — jr.  f.  Cbmsiemal  Adeertiter. _ 

•\/|ECHANISM  IN  'IHOUGHT  AND 

IvX  MORALS.  By  Ourax  Wxxdxli,  Holmes.  1  vol. 
16mo.  $1.00. 

“This  is  a  popular  sdentifle  talk  on  the  relations  of 
body  and  mAd.  It  coruists  maAly  of  a  coUeotloB  of 
eutioas  anecdotes  and  Acidsnts  illustrative  of  the  subject, 
set  forth  with  the  sparkling  vivacity  without  wAch  the 
anthor  would  not  be  himself.”  —  Bern  York  Tribtau. 

JJOLMES’S  NEW  BOOK.  $1.00. 

XI  “  Perhaps  there  is  no  American  writer  who  erm 
take  any  topic  m  the  whole  range  of  literature  and  dress  It 
A  such  an  attractive  shape  as  UUver  Wendell  Holmes.  In 
his  bands  the  severest  seientUlc  topic  becomes  All  of  In¬ 
terest  and  Airly  AscAatAg.  Tbere  Is  s  hearty  love  of 
humanity  A  the  man,  a  rich,  exuberant  humor,  and  a  fe¬ 
licity  of  Ulostratlon  wUcb  would  inevitably  crop  out  were 
he  writing  a  grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  or 
diseoaeing  conic  sections.  The  present  volume  contains 
an  esaay  upon  tbs  relations  of  mechanism  to  thought  and 
morals,  A  w  Acb  the  objective  Afluences  w  Acb  affect  man 
are  traced  with  consummate  skill. 

“There  is  no  eridenee  A  these  dellgbtAI  pages  that  the 
genius  ot  the  *  Autocrat  of  the  Breaktast-Table  ’  begins 
to  dim  with  the  advancing  years.  He  Is  as  bri^t,  genial, 
and  fiesb  as  ever,  with  a  seemingly  Aexhaustlble  And 
of  humoTMif  poetical  imagery,  and  of  peitAent  iUuatra- 
tton.”  —  Chieafo  Tribtau. _ 

OVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

vv  Paper, SOcenta:  Cloth,  $1.00. 

“  It  ia  the  beat  novel  of  aoclety  that  has  come  to  ns  for 
many  months,  —  far  above  most  of  the  English  novels  of 
similar  subject  and  scope.  The  plot  Is  laid  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  has  to  do  with  the  best  society, 
A  both  the  current  and  true  meanings  of  that  much- 
abused  phrase.  ‘  Woven,’  Indeed,  ‘  of  many  threads,’ 
it  ia  managed  with  exceeding  skill.  Is  continuous  A  A- 
terest,  witnout  calling  Into  play  the  common  and  over¬ 
worked  sensational  element,  and  the  denotunuttlt  are 
Airly  and  naturally  wrought  out.  The  refined  circleu 
through  which  the  current  of  the  plot  runs  Amish  oppor¬ 
tunity  fur  much  good  description  and  dilettaate  writing, 
whicn  makes  the  book  all  the  worthier  for  the  people  of 
culture  to  whom  it  la  evidently  addreesed.”  —  JVm  York 
Mttaing  Mail.  _ 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellen.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
call  of  prioe  by  tbs  Publiabert, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Borton. 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEBtENTS. 

Wb  print  on  another  page  a  Condensed  Novel 
by  Mr.  Bret  Harte. 

We  also  give  in  this  nnmber  the  first  p^  of  an 
illnttrated  article  on  Thb  Mammoth  Cavb,  by 
onr  Special  Artist  and  Correepondent  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wand  and  Mr.  Ralph  Keeler.  This  article  will 
be  finished  in  onr  next  number.  Immediately 
following  it  we  shall  begin  a  series  of  Sketches 
by  the  same  gentlemen,  entided  On  thb  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  which  will  give,  in  a  more  graphic 
manner  than  has  ever  been  attempted  before,  the 
various  foatares  of  scenery,  life,  and  character 
along  this  great  national  mghway. 

Thb  Toinme  of  Evbbt  Satubdat  for  1870, 
substantially  bound  in  green  cloth  corera,  with 
bevelled  ed^,  and  appropriate  lettering,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  great  number  of  snperb  engravings  and  the 
vast  amount  of  choice  letterpress  comprised  in 
the  Eight  Hondred  and  Eighty  pages  of  this 
ToInme.  Prioe,  1 7.00  per  copy. 


THE  NEW  POLITICAL  MOVEMENT. 

Five  or  six  months  ago,  in  noting  the  po¬ 
litical  signs  of  the  times,  we  indicated 
onr  sense  of  the  direction  in  which  reform 
movements  were  likely  to  proceed  and  of 
the  topics  they  promi^  to  embrace.  We 
can  well  ima^e  that  those  who  have  in 
the  mean  time  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  Mecca  of  the  Union,  must 
have  thought  that  the  “  purpling  dawn  ’’  of 
reform  was  very  fiir  from  “  hastening  on,” 
even  if  the  nation  was  not  yet  in  the  very 
smallest  hoars  of  the  night  following  the 
last  clewly  defined  political  day  or  era. 
The  truth  is,  however,  Washington  is  not 
the  quarter  in  which  to  look  for  new  ideas. 
Ckingress  is  the  distribnting  reservoir,  not 
the  Tountiun-head,  of  political  truth,  which  i 
can  there  never  rise  nigher  than  its  far-ofif  I 
source,  or  quite  preserve  its  original  purity. 
Even  when  a  good  issue  has  been  triumph¬ 
antly  made  up  and  indorsed  by  the  people, 
liberal  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  losses 
by  wear  and  tear,  leakages,  pilferings,  and 
other  subtractions,  before  it  can  get  to 
Washington  and  be  embodied  into  law. 
Where  is  the  civil-service  reform  ?  Its  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  House  of  Representatives  failed 
of  re-election,  and  when  General  Schurz 
expounded  its  elementary  principles  in  the 
Senate,  a  venerable  colleague  declared  that 
he  was  sick  of  the  very  wo^s,  “  civil-service 
reform,”  while  a  well-known  correspondent 
announced  the  general  conviction  to  be  that 
the  Missouri  Senator  was  about  two  centuries 
idiead  of  his  time,  —  which  was  plainly 
writing  him  down  as  “  one  of  these  here 
visionists,”  as  the  pompous  official  described 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  Mr.  Fields.  We 
must  turn  elsewhere,  then,  thsui  to  the  na¬ 
tional  Capitol,  if  we  wish  to  discern  any 
signs  ot  forerunners  of  political  progress. 

It  so  happens  that  we  find  them  at  pres¬ 


ent  in  Cincinnati,  where  a  new  Republican 
Association  has  put  forth  a  statement  of 
principles  for  wmch  it  will  contend  and 
with  which  it  will  strive  to  indoctrinate  the 
Republican  party  of  the  countiw.  Theso 
principles  are  four,  as  follows :  A  declara¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  general  amnesty  and  pardon 
of  all  ofifences  arising  out  of  the  BebMlion ; 
secondly,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  revenue 
tariff,  or  a  recasting  of  duties  on  imported 
commodities  on  the  principle  of  free  trade 
riUher  than  of  protecuon,  so  called ;  thirdly, 
a  declaration  m  favor  of  an  impartial  and 
effectual  civil-service  system,  disconnected 
from  all  vestiges  of  partisan  rewurls  and 
punishments;  and,  fourthly,  a  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  speediest  possible  return  to 
the  constitutional  currency  of  the  land. 
These  sure  good  principles,  every  one  of 
them,  and  wey  express  the  tendencies  of 
the  best  portion  of  thepeople  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  tne  Union.  They  are  not  by  any 
means  of  equal  importance,  for  two  of  them 
—  those  relating  to  amnesty  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  specie  payments  —  are  temporary, 
while  the  others  are  of  permanent  value, 
calculated  from  the  time  of  their  adoption  to 
be  coexistent  with  our  Government  The 
course  of  events  within  a  year  or  two  may 
be  such  as  to  bring  one  or  more  of  them 
into  vital  prominence,  and  to  throw  the 
others  forward  to  the  future.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  some  other  principles  not  here 
stated  —  as,  for  instsmee,  those  defining 
the  national  policy  on  annexation,  on  the 
education  of  all  citizens,  on  the  relations  of 
the  government  to  railroad  corporations,  on 
the  proper  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  &c. 
&c.  —  may  arise  to  blend  with  those  an¬ 
nounced  at  Cincinnati.  Still,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  and  of  the  movement  which 
has  bronght  them  to  the  surface  of  public 
notoriety  at  this  time  cannot  be  overrated. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  “  new  departure,”  as  it  has  b^n  called, 
starts  where  it  ought  to  start,  in  unques¬ 
tioned  Republican  circles.  Herein  it  gives 
indubitable  evidence  of  sincerity,  for  it  has 
to  encounter  the  general  record  of  the 
Republican  omnization  thus  far,  and  by 
avowedly  confining  itself  to  that  puty, 
it  avoids  the  irrational  antagonisms  and 
complications  which  would  have  resulted 
fi:om  throwing  these  questions  into  the 
;  arena  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
country.  If  the  I^mocrats  idone  had 
taken  them  up,  thousands  of  honest  Repub¬ 
licans  would  have  regarded  them  in  no 
higher  light  than  temporary  weapons  seized 
by  the  “  outs  ”  for  the  purpose  of  dislod^g 
the  “ins,”  and  the  principles  themselves 
could  have  had  no  fair  hearing  before  the 
American  people.  But  when  men  like  Ex- 
Secretary  Cox,  Judge  Matthews,  George 
William  Curtis,  and  others  of  like  Republi¬ 
can  standing,  come  forward  as  i^Dsors  for 
the  new  movement,  no  thonghtml  member 
of  the  same  organization  can  feel  at  liberty 
to  question  the  purity  of  motives  iiom  which 
it  proceeds  or  to  slight  the  appeal  it  makes 
for  candid  consideration.  At  the  same 
time,  most  of  the  principles  set  forth  are  so 
much  in  line  with  Democratic  professions 
or  predilections  that,  if  Republican  adhe¬ 
sion  is  gained,  the  ^icti^  will  be  won  with¬ 
out  further  contest.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  general  amnesty  and  a 
revenue  tariff,  —  although  we  suspect  that 
Democratic  manufacturers,  as  a  general 
thing,  will  be  found  as  stimly  upholders  of 
“  protection  ”  as  their  Republican  brethren, 
no  matter  what  resolutions  may  be  adopted 
in  their  own  party  convention.s. 

The  difficulty  on  these  two  points  is  to  get 
right  general  views  disseminated  among  the 

nle ;  and  that  also  is  the  case  with  regard 
e  speedy  return  of  specie  payments,  al¬ 
though  the  opposition  to  this  last  measure  is 
more  diffused  among  all  classes  and  has  its 
strongest  ally  in  a  sort  of  public  inertia  or 
procrastination,  which  always  points  to  the 
next  year  as  the  best  time  for  discharging  a 
duty  which  ought  to  be  begun  at  least  now. 
The  question  of  civil-service  reform  appears 
to  be  impartially  discountenanced  by  both 
the  great  political  parties,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  carried,  if  it  ever  is  carried,  over 
the  engineers  and  wire-pullers  of  both. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  indignant  protest  against 
the  very  spirit  of  partisanism,  and  the 
embodiment  of  an  avowed  determination 
to  rescue  from  its  blighting  shade  the  trans¬ 
action  of  the  nation’s  ordinary  business. 
Congress,  the  Presidency,  and  such  other 
public  places,  the  filling  of  which  constitute 
the  proper  sphere  of  political  issues  and 
contests,  may  be  filled  on  partisan  princi¬ 
ples,  but  those  minor  offices  which  demand 
integrity  and  business  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  their  holders  should  be  entirely  disso¬ 
ciated  fi:om  the  corruptions  and  distractions 
of  party  interests  and  measures.  Thus 
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starting  with  just  principles,  —  though,  as 
we  have  said,  more  may  be  needed  ulti¬ 
mately, —  and  in  the  right  political,  as  well 
as  a  favorable  geographical,  quarter,  the 
new  movement  will  he  watched  with  inter¬ 
est  and  hope. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  woman  suffragists  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  take  the  kingdom  of  the 
ballot  by  storm.  Thus  some  sixty  or  seventy 
of  them  lately  presented  themselves  at 
the  registration  office  in  Washington  and 
demanded  that  their  niunes  should  be 
placed  on  the  poll  list ;  at  the  State 
election  in  Connecticut  two  women  of 
Waterbury  wished  to  vote  for  Mr.  Jewell, 
and  indignantly  protested  when  the  offi¬ 
cials  refused  to  receive  their  ballots ;  at  the 
election  in  Michigan  for  regents  of  the 
State  University  “several  ladies,”  we  arc 
told,  who  went  to  the  polls  “  were  denied 
the  right  of  voting,”  and  were  “loudly 
cheered  ”  when  they  had  finished  arguing 
their  case ;  at  a  town  election  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  twenty  of  them  marched  up 
“  and  insisted  on  being  heard  through  the 
ballot-box  as  men  are,”  and  in  support  of 
their  claim  offered  “  a  compact  argument,” 
drawn  by  a  lawyer  whom  we  suppose  is  a 
man ;  while  in  ^uth  Carolina  various  col¬ 
ored  dames  followed  the  example  of  their 
pale-faced  sisters  elsewhere,  and  for  their 
pains  got  “  great  cheering  ”  firom  the  col¬ 
ored  brethren  standing  about  the  polling 
place. 

“  Pity  it  is,”  says  Carlyle,  “  that  the 
world  cannot  be  reformed  by  what  news¬ 
papers  report  as  *  tremendous  cheering  1  ’  ” 
But  this  cheering  signifies  something,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  and  it  becomes  feeble  and  inof¬ 
fensive  man  to  give  consideration  when 
it  breaks  on  the  air.  All  these  women 
claim  to  find  warrant  for  what  they  demand 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  nu¬ 
merous  lawyers  of  more  or  less  sUinding  in 
their  respective  localities  assert  that  the 
claim  is  well  based  in  this  regard.  Far  bo 
it  iiom  us  to  dispute  the  proposition ;  since 
Congiess  found  authority  in  that  document 
for  the  recently  enacted  Ku-Elux  law,  it 
behooves  those  of  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  used 
to  speak  as  “  {jlsdn  people  ”  to  be  careful  in 
defining  what  is  and  wnat  is  not  granted  or 
withheld  therein. 

The  Washington  and  Waterbury  and 
Detroit  and  Yellow  Springs  women  were 
denied  the  franchise,  tnough  of  course  no 
one  was  potent  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  saying  their  say,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  man’s  inhumanity  makes  count¬ 
less  thousands  mourn.  Some  of  the  coun¬ 
try  officials  of  Michigan  are  deep  in  legal 
and  constitutional  subtleties:  they  permit¬ 
ted  a  widow  woman  to  be  registered,  and 
at  the  proper  time  she  went  to  the  polls 
and  did  her  duty  like  a  man ;  but  they  re¬ 
jected  the  vote  of  a  married  woman,  on  the 
ground  that  her  citizen  rights  were  taken 
care  of  by  her  husband  who  had  voted  pre¬ 
viously.  We  like  these  nice  distinctions, 
though  we  hope  husbands  are  not  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way  in  order  that  women  may 
get  the  ballot  1 

But  the  dames  of  South  Carolina  were 
allowed  to  vote  without  question  as  to  their 
marital  status,  and  the  female  suffragists 
may  therefore  score  one  for  the  side  they 
represent.  It  is  inexpressibly  sad,  however, 
to  record  that  the  gallant  election  managers 
in  this  case  came  to  sudden  grief,  —  they 
were  arreste.d,  tried,  found  ^Ity,  and  not 
onlv  sentenced  to  a  fine  ot  two  hundred 
dollars  each,  but  also  to  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment.  Every  age  has  its  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  pro^ss.  Where 
is  the  woman  to  write  the  Iliad  of  these 
three  managers  who  lie  in  a  South  Carolina 
jail  that  her  sex  may  vote  V  We  have  con¬ 
solation  in  the  fact  that  the  trio,  whose 
names  are  not  ^iven  to  the  world,  have 
appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  Charleston, 
and  that  in  due  time  Judge  Bond  will  give 
us  his  view  of  constitutional  right  on  the 
great  woman-suffrage  question. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  comforting  for  the 
suffragists  to  read  in  one  of  the  Wyoming 
papers  that  “  all  the  nightmare  visions  con¬ 
jured  up  by  feverish  imaginations  about 
what  would  happen  if  women  voted,  have 
vanished  from  our  minds ;  they  were  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  hypothesis  that  man’s  legal 
enactments  are  capable  of  perverting  thu 
order  of  nature  and  disarranging  and  de¬ 
feating  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Almi^ty.”  It  the  Wyoming  people  have 
really  ascertained  the  “  plans  and  purposes  ” 
of  Providence,  the  question  is  settled,  and 
nothing  ia  nee^d  but  to  give  man  such  edu¬ 
cation  aa  will  enable  hun  to  compreheml 
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his  duty  in  the  premises.  We  beg  the 
women,  therefore,  to  have  patience  with  his 
infirmity  of  ignorance  till  he  has  been 
taught  the  true  way  in  which  he  should 


THE  SPRING  SESSION. 

IPHE  adjournment  of  the  spring  session  of 
X  Congress  was  noted  by  tne  country  witli 
more  than  an  ordinary  decree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  was,  to  an  unusual  extent,  produc¬ 
tive  of  party  discord  and  personal  wran¬ 
gling,  and  engendered  hostility  and  bitter¬ 
ness  more  than  it  subserved  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  It  was  largely  controlled  by  caucus 
dictation,  and  fully  justified  the  conviction 
of  those  who  deem  spring  sessions  needless 
and  injudicious.  It  did  nothing  toward 
financial  or  civil-service  reform,  and  its  po¬ 
litical  action  was  by  no  means  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  command  general  concurrence.  We 
presume  a  great  majority  of  our  citizens  will, 
therefore,  think  it  did  wisely  in  repealing 
the  law  under  which  it  met.  One  cause  for 
thankfulness  is,  that  it  brought  the  San  Do¬ 
mingo  question  before  the  country  for  final 
judgment :  but  this  fact  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  set-ofI‘  against  what  it  did  or 
faileil  to  do  in  other  directions.  That  it  did 
nothing  to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation, 
and  nothing  to  further  an  improvement  in  our 
methods  of  official  administration,  aie  mat¬ 
ters  for  regret.  In  refusing  to  concur  with 
the  House  in  the  amnesty  bill  we  think  the 
Senate  committed  a  grave  party  and  public 
mistake,  and  acted  without  due  consider¬ 
ation  of  what  the  country  wishes  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  The  purpose  to  protect  peaceful  men 
and  women  in  the  South  was  wholly  com¬ 
mendable,  but  we  much  doubt  if  the  ‘ingle 
measure  adopted  will  carry  out  this  purpose. 
The  Ku-Klux  bill  is  not  only  an  act  of 
doubtful  expediency,  but  in  some  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  it  is  also  of  doubtful  constitution¬ 
ality.  We  believe  President  Grant  may 
safely  be  trusted  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  it  confers  on  the  Executive,  but  it 
sets  a  precedent  likely  enough  in  the  future 
to  be  inimical  to  the  good  of  the  Republic. 
The  complaint  of  the  South  is,  that  her  nat¬ 
ural  leaders  are  kept  out  of  public  affairs  by 
prohibition,  which  renders  them  indifferent 
to  the  cause  of  order  and  security.  We 
have  no  special  desire  to  see  ex-rebels  in 
office,  but  the  country  needs  the  effort  and 
ffood-will  of  all  its  citizens.  If  the  Ku-Klux 
Eill  were  to  be  passed,  the  amnesty  bill 
ought  also  to  have  been  passed.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  last-named  would,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  have  done  much  to  render  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  first-named  unnecessarj’.  Ad¬ 
journment  having  finally  taken  place,  we 
trust  the  country  may  now  have  seven  or 
eight  months  of  peacefulness  in  all  its  bor- 
ders. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

The  Canadian  government  made  a  bold 
stroke  for  Empire  when  it  put  through  Par¬ 
liament,  as  it  did  just  before  adjournment,  its 
scheme  for  the  admission  of  British  Colnmhia  as 
a  province  of  the  Dominion.  The  details  of 
the  scheme  arc  somewhat  complicated,  but  the 
essential  feature  is  gigantic  enough  to  almost 
startle  the  coolest  brain.  It  is  to  build  a  Pacific 
railroad,  twenty-five  hundred  miles  long,  through 
over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  unexplored  wilder¬ 
ness,  at  a  certain  cost  to  the  Dominion  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  This 
road  is  to  be  begun  within  two  years  and  com¬ 
pleted  hy  1882  ;  Ontario  must  give  it  fifteen 
million  acres  of  land ;  British  Columbia  is  re- 
qnir^  to  grant  it  abo  ’t  fifty  million  acres  more ; 
and  the  most  favorable  estimate  of  its  running 
expenses  when  finished  nearly  equals  the  yearly 
expenses  of  the  Canadian  government.  There 
is  no  riddle  in  this  matter,  —  the  political  lead¬ 
ers  of  Canada  saw  that  British  Columbia  was 
inevitably  gravitating  towards  the  United  States, 
and  that  nothing  but  direct  railway  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Dominion  could  prevent  it  from 
soon  asking  the  protection  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  or  establishing  an  independent  govern¬ 
ment  of  its  own.  Whether  this  vast  territory 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  be  saved  to  the 
Dominion  by  the  execution  of  Sir  George  Car¬ 
tier’s  project  is  a  question  to  he  answered  more 
easily  a  year  hence  than  now. 

Some  years  ago  when  a  man  succeeded  in 
adroitly  swindling  to  a  large  amount  and  in 
a  certain  peculiar  fashion.  Wall  Street  spoke  of 
him  as  having  Schuylcrizcd,  and  in  that  word 
the  name  of  a  great  rascal  of  New  York  came 
to  stand  for  the  superlative  of  financial  dishon¬ 
esty.  We  do  not  see  why  the  name  of  another 
New  Yorker  may  not  hereafter  stand  for  the 
superlative  of  political  infamy.  A  Democratic 
row  at  Albany  led  to  the  forced  resignation  of  a 
Tammany  bruiser,  and  gave  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Assembly  power  to  prevent  Tweed 
and  his  associates  from  passing  the  great  bills 
on  which  Tammany  relies  for  funds  in  the  next 
Presidential^campai^.  The  Repnblican  leaders 


and  newspapers  of  New  York  quickly  saw  their 
opportunity,  and  it  was  resolv^  to  defeat  these 
bills,  not  by  any  revolutionary  or  questionable 
methods,  but  by  simply  voting  in  the  negative 
when  the  roll  was  calW.  To  this  course  every 
Republican  in  the  assembly  pledged  himself  in 
writing  and  in  the  subsequent  action  of  two  leg¬ 
islative  days.  Of  course  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Tweed  believes  as  Dean  Richmond  did,  —  that 
it  is  sheaper  to  buy  assemblymen  than  to  elect 
them.  The  whole  body  of  politicians  at  Albany 
understands  that  he  was  in  the  market  during 
these  two  days  for  an  assemblyman.  He  g^t 
what  he  wanted,  and  on  the  third  day  Orange 
S.  Winans,  of  Chautauqua  County,  elected  as  a 
straight  Republican,  sUxm  up  at  hi's  desk  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  henceforth  he  was  Mr.  Tweed’s 
supporter.  K  he  was  ambitious  of  a  place  at 
the  feet  of  Benedict  Arnold,  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  ambition.  From  the  moment  he  spoke 
Tammany  was  itself  again,  and  the  Republicans 
were  powerless  in  the  grasp  of  the  Ring.  We 
are  not  sure  but  the  seeming  calamity  may  prove 
to  be  a  blessing,  however.  Tammany  has  been 
able  to  get  the  votes  of  Republican  legislators 
before  this  winter,  but  it  remained  for  Winans 
to  do  openly  and  brazenly  what  has  heretofore 
been  done  covertly  or  sneakingly.  If  his  course 
cannot  move  the  Republicans  ot  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  selection  of  candidates  who  will  not 
betray  them,  then  nothing  can,  and  everybody 
will  understand  that  their  professed  hdstility  to 
Tammany  is  only  words,  words,  words. 

The  whole  country  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
issue  based  on  writs  quo  uxurranto  against  two 
Pennsylvania  railroads.  The  information  of 
the  Attorney-General  on  which  they  were 
granted  charges  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks  of  transportation  rates  on 
coal  to  the  seaboard ;  but  the  question  that  will 
come  before  the  courts  for  adjudication  is  of 
much  wider  scope  than  anything  connected  with 
the  so-called  coal  troubles  of  the  last  four  or  five 
months.  The  facts  in  the  two  cases  are  fiagrant 
enough  to  make  the  suits  of  interest  to  every 
consumer  of  coal,  but  the  public  concern  is  with 
the  allegation  that  the  increase  of  rates  was  in¬ 
tended  to  make  them  prohibitoty,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  roads  have  forfeited  their  charters. 
The  growing  influence  of  monopolies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  railway  corporations,  is  one  of  the  not¬ 
able  signs  of  the  times ;  some  States  have 
already  been  obliged  to  interpose  in  this  regard 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  their  people ; 
and  there  are  abundant  indications  that  other 
States,  and  perhaps  the  nation  itself,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  required  to  take  action  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  great  case  of  the  public  is  not 
against  Pennsylvania  railroads  alone;  it  is 
against  moneyed  corporations  in  general,  and 
this  Harrisburg  trial  will  do  something  to  show 
the  points  in  issue  everywhere.  A  State  grants 
railway  charters  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
not  to  create  weapons  that  may  be  used  against 
the  interests  of  labor.  It  will  be  of  value,  there¬ 
fore,  to  watch  the  proceedings  under  these  suits 
brought  by  Governor  Geary,  in  the  hope  that 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  not 
only  define  the  limitations  of  certain  charters, 
but  also  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  public 
in  the  matters  involved. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern  quarrel  is  a 
matter  wherewith  the  general  public  long  ago 
became  a  good  deal  disgusted.  It  furnishes  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  the  folly  of  trusting  great 
business  issues  to  the  management  of  men  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  practical  affairs.  Had 
the  work  of  the  Concern  been  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  and  competent  business  men,  instead  of 
those  educated  to  the  exercise  of  ministerial 
functions,  the  long  and  bitter,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  disgraceful  quarrel,  might  easily  have 
been  avoided.  Having  occurred,  the  interests 
of  the  public  no  less  than  those  of  the  Methodist 
denomination,  require  that  it  should  speedily 
be  settled.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  the  bishops 
or  ministers,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Concern  to  allow  an  investigation 
by  business  experts,  continually  tells  against  I 
them  in  the  public  mind.  The  patience  of  the 
community  being  wellnigh  exhausted.  Dr. 
Carltou,  as  the  representative  of  one  party  to 
the  quarrel,  has  finally  called  in  three  account¬ 
ants  to  examine  the  Ixxiks  and  make  a  report. 
But  the  investigation  can  be  nothing  save  a  one¬ 
sided  affair.  Whatever  the  result,  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  it  should  be  satisfactory ;  and 
we  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  the  step  taken  ran 
even  be  looked  on  as  preliminary  to  a  settle¬ 
ment. 

We  are  bound  to  say  of  Senator  Howe  that 
he  came  out  strong  in  a  new  character  during 
this  spring’s  session  of  Congress.  We  have 
thought  of  him  as  a  nleasant,  grandmotherly 
sort  of  gentleman,  but  had  no  idea  that  he  could 
play  a  comic  part  in  the  drama  of  life.  We 
find  ourselves  mistaken,  however,  and  hasten  to 
admit  our  short-sightedness.  He  read  Mr. 
Sumner  out  of  the  Republican  party  one  week, 
and  then  readmitted  him  to  full  fellowship  an¬ 
other  week !  If  both  these  were  not  comic  per¬ 
formances,  put  us  down  as  no  judges  of  dramatic 
art.  “  Reading  out  of  the  party  ”  is  generally 
a  pretty  serious  piece  of  business,  but  it  becomes 
irresistibly  funny  when  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Howe  essays  it  with  respect  to  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts.  We  presume,  however, 
that  Mr.  Howe  does  not  look  upon  the  matter  in 
this  light.  He  probably  has  a  consciousness  by 
this  time  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  o’erstep- 


ping  the  bounds  of  modesty ;  and,  indeed,  if  bis 
secret  conviction  could  be  reached,  we  do  not 
doubt  it  would  be  found  that  he  has  a  realizing 
sense  of  what  it  is  to  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous.  At  all  events,  be  may  be  sure 
the  country  sees  such  a  step  was  taken  in  thU 
transaction,  and  sees,  too,  that  it  was  not  taken 
by  Mr.  Sumner. 


ous  letters  ffom  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  points 
in  Utah  Territory,  with  statements  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  Mormondom  and  predictions 
as  to  its  future.  The  last  six  months  have 
brought  a  large  number  of  miners  into  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  it  may  safely  be  usnmed  that  their 
presence  will  not  be  promotive  of  Brigham 
Young’s  spiritual  authority.  He  has  always 
discouraged  the  working  of  any  mines  in  that 
section,  and  we  can  readily  believe  the  assertion 
that  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  present  outlook. 
And  yet  the  opening  of  gold  and  silver  lodes  is 
but  a  small  matter,  after  all.  The  downfall 
of  that  despotism  was  decreed  from  the  day 
when  the  Pacific  railway  entered  Utah.  In 
a  material  sense  Mormonism  can  show  works 
of  value  to  the  nation,  but  it  has  crushed  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  and  prevented  anything  like 
moral  and  mental  growth.  It  could  do  this  as 
long  as  a  thousand  miles  separated  it  from  civ¬ 
ilization.  With  the  railroad  there  went  into 
Mormondom  light,  and  eagerness,  and  desire 
for  knowledge  of  the  world.  This  fact,  rather 
then  the  presence  of  miners,  is  what  may  give 
the  authorities  of  the  church  trouble  and  cause 
for  anxiety. 

Just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  a 
propoeitioa  was  brought  into  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  constitution  by  a  new  article,  declar¬ 
ing  “  There  shall  be  maintained  in  each  State 
atrd  Territory  a  svstem  of  free  common  schools, 
but  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
Territoir,  county,  or  municipal  corporation 
shall  aid  in  the  support  of  any  school  wherein 
the  peculiar  tenets  ot  any  religious  denomination 
are  taught.”  it  was  quite  in  character  for  Mr. 
Blair  to  object,  and  also  quite  in  character  that 
his  Democratic  associates  made  an  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  a  withdrawal  of  his  opposition.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Tammany  uses  the  school  money 
of  New  York  City  is  well  known  to  everybody, 
and  no  one  interested  in  education  and  our  com¬ 
mon-school  system  can  fail  to  note  the  specious 
and  insidious  efforts  making  in  various  quarters 
to  divert  school  funds  from  their  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  benefit  of  a  particular  religious  de¬ 
nomination.  The  necessity  for  action  in  the 
direction  of  this  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  with 
each  year  of  our  national  existence. 

Genbrsl  Butleb’s  ardent  devotion  to  the 
Fenians  is  touching  to  contemplate,  and  a  heart  in 
proper  sympathy  with  his  motives  might  almost 
M  moved  to  tears  at  seeing  how  he  fails  in  efforts 
for  their  behalf.  It  really  was  hard  that  a  man  so 
well  intentioned  as  he  is  should  be  snubbed  by 
the  lower  branch  of  Congress  when  he  under¬ 
took  to  carry  throngh  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  to*  submit  the  Fenian  claims  to  the 
joint  En^lish-American  commission.  We  hope 
he  may  find  support  for  his  grief  in  the  fact  that 
the  Fenian  question  is  already  before  that  com¬ 
mission  by  the  joint  agreement  of  the  Queen 
and  the  President.  If  anybody  is  ungracious 
enough  to  say  that  his  seal  was  for  the  purposes 
of  Buncombe,  —  well,  in  such  an  event,  he  must 
find  consolation  in  reflecting  how  the  world  is 
given  to  wrong  judgment  of  all  its  great  and 
good  men. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  A  deposit  of  i^nnine  black  diamonds,  such 
as  are  used  in  drilling  rocks,  has  been  discovered 
in  Mount  Hope  Township,  Orange  County,  New 
York. 

—  Shakespeare’s  birthday  is  to  be  celebrated 
by  a  dinner  at  the  poet’s  house  at  Stratford. 
Literary  men  only  are  to  partake.  It  will  be 
carious  to  read  the  list  of  those  who  conceive 
themselves  worthy. 

—  The  German  papers  declare  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  Germany  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  Heligoland,  the  small  island  in  the  North 
Sea  now  belonging  to  England.  It  is  argued 
that  if  Germany  owned  the  island  she  might  re¬ 
duce  her  naval  force  by  one  half. 

—  London  has  lost  what  it  can  well  spare, 
four  thousand  thieves  have  left  for  Paris.  They 
scent  the  sacking  of  that  city  at  no  distant  date- 
It  is  wonderful  how  politically  educated  all 
classes  of  English  society  are  at  present ;  even 
the  thieves  are  able  to  make  political  forecasts. 

—  Hong  Kong  affords  a  singular  instance  of 
the  curiosities  of  taxation.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  derived  from  a 
tax  of  seven  per  cent  on  moneys  won  at  the  li¬ 
censed  gambling  tables.  They  have  a  daily 
average  there  of  14,631  players,  or  one  to  every 
eight  of  the  entire  population. 

—  Several  stone  coflSns,  probably  containing 
the  remains  of  monks  of  Saln^Onen,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  Rouen,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Presbytery: 
some  of  the  coffins  are  hewn  out  of  solid  stone, 
while  others  are  built  of  stones  from  ancient 
buildings,  cut  in  tbe  Roman  fiubion.  The  Abbd 
Cochet,  who  has  superintended  the  excavations, 
declares  that  one  of  the  coffins  is  of  the  seventh 


century,  and  thst  the  monk  interred  therein  may 
have  been  contemporary  with  Saint  Onen; 
another,  (aid  to  he  of  tbe  eleventh  century,  con¬ 
tained  a  skeleton,  complete  with  the  exception 
of  the  skull,  which  had  fallen  into  dust. 

—  The  advocates  of  women’s  sufifrage  in 
England  are  again  beginning  to  make  a  stir. 
Several  memben  of  Parliament  have  g^ven  in 
their  adhesion,  and  are  trying  to  insert  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  into  public  opinion.  It  seems 
that  the  object  at  present  is  to  give  ihe  vote  only 
to  unprotected  widows  and  spinsters  who  happen 
to  be  ratepayers. 

—  A  most  interesting  work  for  tbe  student  of 
ancient  geography  has  lately  been  pnbliabed  at 
Berlin  by  Iterr  Partney.  It  is  a  “  Geography,” 
compiled  by  Dionil,  an  Irish  monk,  in  a.  d.  855, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  probably 
the  oldest  educational  work  of  the  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence,  with  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  Aristotle, 
and  Pliny. 

—  The  absence  of  animal  life  at  great  depths 
in  the  sea  has  usually  been  attributed,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Forbes  and  others,  to  the  absence  of  light. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  considered  that  it  was  due,  especially  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  permanent  suspension 
of  fine  ipnd,  which  would  probably  clog  tbe  gills 
or  other  respiratory  membranes  of  the  deep-sea 
Fauna. 

—  A  man  of  wealth,  named  Cotheal,  recently 
died  at  Wnrtsboro’,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  owned  a  valuable  lead-mine.  In  bis 
wiU  he  left  S  60,000  to  be  applied  to  further 
testing  a  mooted  question  among  mineralogists 
as  to  whether  the  most  valuable  ore  is  at  the 
outcrop  of  a  mine  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Mr.  Cotheal  held  the  latter  view,  and  had 
expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  tunnelling  the 
mountain  in  which  his  mine  existed.  He  died 
before  the  miners  struck  the  ore  rock.  His  leg¬ 
acy  is  left  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  the  work 
is  proceeding  according  to  the  wish  of  the  tes¬ 
tator. 

—  A  goose  and  a  colt  out  in  Michigan  have 
struck  up  an  attachment  of  a  decidedly  roman¬ 
tic  character.  They  fight  for  each  other,  and 
are  constantly  together.  When  the  colt  lies 
down  the  goose  will  sit  down  close  beside  him, 
and  wait  until  be  gets  up.  When  the  colt  is  fed 
corn  in  the  ear,  he  will  fill  his  mouth  with  shelled 
com  and  drop  it  where  the  gooee  can  pick  it 
up. 

— Mazzini  says  that  the  despotism  of  Louis 
Napoleon  extinguished  all  the  fire  of  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise,  and  when  the  French  people  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  sing  it,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
the  great  invocation  of  freedom  was  only  empty 
words,  to  which  the  soul  of  the  nation  would 
not  and  could  not  respond.  He  pronounces  Na¬ 
poleon  the  Nero  of  France,  the  tyrant-destroyer 
of  his  country,  the  monster  of  an  unbridled 
egotism. 

—  While  at  Versailles,  the  Emperor  William 
lost  a  favorite  dog,  and  ofiered  two  hundred 
:  thalers  for  its  recovery.  It  was  brought  back  by 
the  Captain  of  tbe  Saiuzengilde  of  Gross-Bodun- 
gen,  who  was  then  serving  as  a  Landwehrsman. 
He  declined  the  ofiiered  reward  ;  but  asked  tbe 
Emperor  to  present  to  his  company  of  Sharp¬ 
shooters  at  home  one  of  the  cannon  captured 
from  tbe  French.  The  gun  was  at  once  sent, 
and  on  its  arrival  was  received  in  the  village 
with  much  pride  and  great  rejoicings. 

—  France  will  have  to  pay  5,000,000,000 
francs  to  Germany  as  a  war  indemnity.  This, 
in  five-franc  gold  pieces,  would  weigh  55,000,000 
pounds  avoirdupois.  To  transport  all  this  gold 
by  rail,  supposing  each  car  to  carry  11,000 
^unds,  a  train  of  5,000  cars  would  be  required. 
When  spread  out  on  the  ground,  one  touching 
the  other,  these  five-franc  gold  pieces  would  reach 
i  almost  around  the  glol^  If  five-fhinc  pieces 
enough  te  make  this  amount  were  placed  one 
above  the  other  they  would  make  a  column  of 
gold  1,676  miles  in  height.  If  this  column, 
having  its  base  in  Paris,  should  topple  over  in 
the  direction  of  Berlin,  Berlin  would  be  only 
one-third  of  the  whole  distance  reached  by  the 
coin  at  the  top  of  the  column.  A  quick  cashier, 
able  to  count  10,000  five- franc  pieces  in  an  hour, 
supposing  that  he  commenced  at  tbe  age  of  30, 
would  be  nearly  70  years  of  age  before  he  fin¬ 
ished  counting  it,  in  case  he  should  count  eight 
hours  daily  for  300  days  every  year. 

—  Of  the  first  issue  of  $  20.000,000  fractional 
currency,  made  in  1862,  and  known  at  the  time 
as  “postal  currency,”  $4,445,060  remains  unre¬ 
deemed.  During  the  past  year,  $89,418  of  (his 
currency  was  sent  to  the  'Treasury  for  redemp¬ 
tion,  but  the  rate  at  which  it  is  now  received  de- 
crea.ses  so  rapidly  that  it  promises  to  cease  en¬ 
tirely  in  another  year.  Not  far  from  S  4,000- 
000  of  the  postal  currency,  it  is  believed,  will 
never  be  heard  from,  having  been  lost  or  de¬ 
stroyed  in  circulation.  Of  the  second  issue  of 
about  $  23,000,000,  made  in  1863,  there  is  still 
outstanding  the  sum  of  $  3,246,060.  The  re¬ 
demption  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$  151,455.  The  poor  paper  upon  which  this  is¬ 
sue  was  printed  made  it  more  easily  destroyed 
than  the  first  issue,  and  it  is  believed  at  the 
Treasury  that  more  than  $  2,500,000  will  never 
come  in  for  redemption.  The  total  amount  of 
the  first  two  issues  of  fractional  currency  lost  or 
worn  out  while  in  circulation  will  according  to 
these  estimates,  exceed  $  6,500,000,  or  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  issue.  The  sum  is,  of 
course,  a  clear  gain  to  the  Treasury  and  an  en¬ 
tire  loss  to  the  people.  It  represents  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  irredeemable  paper  currency. 
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A  CONDENSED  NOVEL. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 


LOTHAW; 

OH,  TBX  ADTSyrCRIS  OF  A  TOUHO  OIltTLlMAM 
IM  SXABCH  OF  A  RELIOION. 

BT  XK.  BIUCJAMLNU. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

"  T  REMEMBER  him  a  little  bo;,”  said  the 

X  Dacfaess.  ”  HU  mother  was  a  dear  tiiend 
ot  mine ;  ^ron  know  she  was  one  of  m;  brides¬ 
maids.” 

”  And  yon  hare  nerer  seen  him  since,  mam¬ 
ma  1 "  asked  Uie  oldest  married  daughter,  who 
did  not  look  a  day  older  than  her  mother. 

“  Never ;  he  was  an  orphan  shortly  after.  I 
have  often  reproached  myself,  but  it  u  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  boys.” 

This  simple  yet  first-class  conversation  existed 
in  the  morning-room  of  Plusham,  where  the 
mUtress  of  the  palatial  mansion  sat  involved  in 
the  sacred  private  of  a  circlB  of  her  married 
danghters.  One  dexterously  applied  golden 
knittii^needles  to  the  fabrication  of  a  purse  of 
floss  aiUt  of  the  rarest  texture,  which  none  who 
Imew  tiM  almost  fabulons  w^th  of  the  Duke 
would  believe  was  ever  destined  to  hold  in  its 
silken  meshes  a  lees  sum  than  £  1,000,000 ;  an¬ 
other  adorned  a  slipper  exclusively  with  seed 
pearls;  a  third  emblazoned  a  page  with  rare 
ngmmts  and  the  finest  qnali^  of  gold  leaf 
BMUtiful  forms  leaned  over  names  glowing 
with  embroidery,  and  beautiful  flames  leaned 
over  forms  inlaid  with  mother-ef-pearL  Others, 
more  remote,  occsxionally  burst  mto  melody  as 
they  tried  the  passam  of  a  new  and  exclusive 
air  given  to  them  in  MS.  by  some  titled  and  de- 
votM  friend,  for  the  private  use  of  the  aristocracy 
afone,  and  absolutely  prohibited  for  publication. 

The  Duchess,  hersw  the  superlative  of  beauty, 
wealth,  and  position,  was  married  to  the  highest 
noble  in  tlm  Three  Kingdoms.  Those  who 
talked  about  such  matters  said  that  their  pro¬ 
geny  were  exactly  like  their  parents,  — a  pe^- 
iarity  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy.  They  all 
looked  like  brothers  and  sisters,  except  their 
parents,  who,  such  was  their  purity  or  blood, 
the  perfection  of  their  manners,  and  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  their  condition,  might  have  been  taken 
for  their  own  diildren’s  elder  son  and  daughter. 
The  danghters,  with  one  exception,  were  all 
married  to  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land.  That 
exception  was  the  Lady  Coriander,  who,  there 
being  no  vacancy  above  a  marqnU  and  a  rental 
«f  £  1,000,000,  waited.  Gathered  around  the 
lefined  and  samed  circle  of  their  breakfast-table, 
With  their  glittering  coronets,  which,  in  filial 
respect  to  their  father’s  Toir  instinct  and  their 
mother’s  RitualUtic  tastes,  they  always  wore  on 
their  regal  brows,  the  efl^t  was  dazzling  as  it 
was  refined.  It  was  thU  peculiarity  and  their 
strong  fkmily  resemblance  which  led  their 
brotl^-in-law,  the  good-humored  St.  Addle- 
gourd,  to  say  that,  “  ’Pon  my  soul,  you  know, 
the  whole  precious  mob  looked  like  a  ghastly 
pack  of  court  cards,  yon  know.”  St.  Addle- 
gourd  was  a  radical.  Having  a  rent-roll  of 
£  15,000,000,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Britain,  he  could  afford  to  be. 

“  Mamma,  I ’ve  jnst  dropped  a  pesri,”  said  the 
Lady  Coriander,  bradingover  thePersism  hearth- 
rug. 

“  From  your  lips,  sweet  fliend,”  said  Lothaw, 
who  came  of  age  and  entered  the  room  at  the 
same  moment. 

“  No,  from  my  work.  It  was  a  very  valuable 
pearl,  mamma ;  papa  gave  Isaacs  and  Sons 
£  50,000  for  the  two.” 

“Ah,  indeed,”  said  the  Duchess,  languidly 
rising ;  “  let  ns  go  to  luncheon.” 

“  But  your  Grace,”  interposed  Lothaw,  who 
was  still  quite  young,  and  had  dropped  on  all- 
fours  on  the  carpet  in  search  of  the  missing  gem, 
“  consider  the  value  —  ” 

"  Dear  friend,”  inteijosed  the  Duchess,  with 
infinite  tact,  gently  lifting  him  by  the  tails  of 
his  dress-coat,  “lam  waiting  for  your  arm." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Lothaw  was  immensely  rich.  The  possessor 
of  seventeen  castles,  fifteen  villas,  nine  shooting- 
boxes,  and  seven  town  houses,  he  had  other  es¬ 
tates  of  which  he  had  not  even  heard. 

Everybody  at  Plusham  played  croouet,  and 
none  badi  v.  Next  to  their  purity  of  blood  and 
great  wealth,  the  family  were  famous  for  this  ac¬ 
complishment.  Yet  Lothaw  soon  tired  of  the 
game,  and  after  seriously  damaging  his  aristo- 
craticallr  large  foot  in  an  attempt  to  “tight 
croquet"  the  Lady  Aniseed’s  ball,  he  limped 
away  to  join  the  Duchess. 

“  I 'm  going  to  the  henneiy,”  she  said. 

“  Let  me  go  with  you.  I  de^y  love  fowls  — 
broiled,”  he  added,  thoughtfully. 

“  The  Duke  gave  Lady  Montairy  some  large 
Cochins  the  other  day,”  continued  the  Duchess, 
changing  the  subject  with  delicate  tact. 

“  Lady  Hontaiiy, 

Quite  contniry, 

Uow  do  yoar  Cochins  grow  ?  ’’ 
sa^  Lothaw  gayly. 

The  Duebew  looked  shocked.  After  a  pro¬ 
longed  silence,  Lothaw  abruptly  and  gravely  said, 

“  If  yon  please,  ma’am,  when  I  come  into  my 
property  I  should  like  to  build  some  improved 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  marry  Lady  Cori¬ 
ander.” 

“  Yon  amaze  me,  dear  ftiend,  and  yet  both 
your  aspirations  are  noble  and  eminently  prop¬ 
er,”  said  the  Duchess;  “Coriander  is  but  a 


child,  —  and  yet,”  the  added,  looking  gracious¬ 
ly  upon  her  compsmion,  “  for  the  matter  of  that, 
■o  are  you." 

CHAPTEB  III. 

Mr.  Putney  Giles’s  was  Lothaw’s  first  grand 
dinner-party.  Yet,  by  carefully  watching  the 
others,  he  managed  to  acquit  mmself  credit¬ 
ably,  and  avoided  drinking  out  of  the  finmr- 
bowl  by  first  secretly  testing  its  contents  with  a 
spoon.  The  conversation  was  peculiar  and  sin- 
gularlv  interesting. 

“  Then  you  think  that  monogamy  is  simply  a 
question  of  the  thermometer  1  said  Mrs.  Put¬ 
ney  Giles  to  her  companion. 

“  I  certainly  think  that  polynmy  should  be 
limited  by  isothermal  Unes,”  re^ed  Lothaw. 

“  I  should  say  it  was  a  matter  of  latitude,” 
observed  a  loud,  talkative  man  opposite.  He  was 
an  Oxford  Professor  with  a  taste  for  satire,  and 
had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  during  dinner,  by  speaking  disparagingly 
of  a  former  well-known  Chancdlor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  —  a  great  statesman,  and  brilliant  nov¬ 
elist,  —  whom  he  feared  and  hated. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sensation  in  the  room  ; 
among  the  females  it  absolutely  amounted  to  a 
nervous  thrill.  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  was 
announced.  He  entered  with  great  suavity  of 
manner,  and,  after  shaking  hands  with  every¬ 
body,  a^ing  after  their  relatives,  and  chucking 
the  more  delicate  females  under  the  chin  with  a 
high-bred  grace  peculiar  to  bis  profession,  he  sat 
down,  saying.  “  And  how  do  we  all  find  our¬ 
selves  this  evening,  my  dears  1  ”  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  which  he  spoke  fluently. 


His  stables  were  near  Oxford,  and  occupied 
more  ground  than  the  University.  He  was 
driving  over  there  one  day,  when  he  perceived 
some  rustics  and  menials  endeavoring  to  stop  a 
pair  of  runaway  horses  attached  to  a  carriage 
in  which  a  lady  and  gentleman  were  seated. 
Calmly  awaiting  the  termination  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  with  high-bred  courtesy  Lothaw  forbore  to 
inteifere  untu  the  carriage  was  overturned,  the 
occupants  thrown  out,  and  the  runaways  secured 
by  the  servants,  when  he  advanced  and  efiered 
the  lady  the  exclusive  use  of  his  Oxford  stables. 

Turning  upon  him  a  face  whose  perfect  Hel¬ 
lenic  detaOs  he  remembered,  she  slowly  dragged 
a  gentleman  from  under  the  wheels  into  the 
light  and  presented  him  with  ladylike  diraity 
as  her  husband,  Major-General  Camperdown, 
an  American. 

“  Ah,”  said  Lothaw,  carelessly,  “  I  believe  I 
have  some  land  there.  If  I  mistake  not,  my 
agent,  Mr.  Putney  Giles,  lately  purchased  the 
State  of  —  Illinois  —  I  think  yon  call  it” 

“  Exactly.  As  a  former  resident  of  the  city  of 
ChicaM,  let  me  introduce  myself  as  your  tenant.” 

Lothaw  bowed  graciously  to  the  gentleman, 
who,  except  that  he  seemed  better  dressed  than 
most  Englishmen,  showed  no  other  signs  of 
inferiority  and  pleteian  extraction. 

“  We  have  met  before,”  said  Lothaw  to  the 
lady  as  she  leaned  on  his  arm,  while  they  vis¬ 
ited  his  stables,  the  University,  and  other  places 
of  interest  in  Oxford.  “  Pray  tell  me,  what  is 
this  new  religion  of  yours  1  ’ 

“  It  is  Woman  Suffrage,  Free  Love,  Mutual 
Affinity,  and  Communism.  Embrace  it  and  me.” 

Lothaw  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  da 


Lothaw’s  heart  was  touched.  His  deeply  re¬ 
ligions  convictions  were  impressed.  He  instant¬ 
ly  went  up  to  this  gifted  neing,  confessed,  and 
received  absolution.  “  To-morrow,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “  I  vrill  partake  of  the  communion,  and 
endow  the  Church  with  my  vast  estates.  For 
the  present  I  ’ll  let  the  improved  cottages  ga” 

CHAPTER  IT. 

As  Lothaw  turned  to  leave  the  Cardinal,  he 
was  struck  by  a  beautiful  face.  It  was  that  of 
a  matron,  slim  but  shapdy  as  an  Ionic  column. 
Her  face  was  Grecian,  with  Corinthian  temples ; 
Hellenic  eyes  that  looked  from  jutting  eyebrows 
like  dormer-vrindows  in  an  Attic  for^ead,  com¬ 
pleted  her  perfect  Athenian  outline.  She  wore 
a  black  frrck-coat  tightly  buttoned  over  her 
bloomer  trousers,  and  a  standing  collar. 

“  Your  Lordship  is  struck  by  that  face,”  said 
a  social  parasite. 

“  I  am  ;  who  is  she  1  ” 

“  Her  name  is  Mary  Ann.  She  is  married  to 
an  American,  and  has  lately  invented  a  new  re¬ 
ligion.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Lothaw  eagerly,  with  difficulty 
restraining  himself  from  rushing  toward  her. 

Yes ;  shall  I  introduce  yon  1  ” 

Lothaw  thought  of  Lady  Coriander’s  High 
Church  proclivities,  of  the  Cardinal,  and  hesi¬ 
tated  :  “  No,  I  thank  you,  not  now.” 

CHAPTER  T. 

Lothaw  was  maturing.  He  had  attended 
two  woman's  rights  conventions,  three  Fenian 
meetings,  had  dined  at  White's,  and  had  danced 
vit-a-vit  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  eaten  off 
of  gtdd  plates  at  Crecy  House. 


She  however  soothed  and  sustained  his  agitated 
frame  and  sealed  with  an  embrace  his  speech¬ 
less  form.  The  General  approached  and 
coughed  slightly  with  gentlemanly  tact. 

“My  husband  will  be  too  happy  to  talk  with 
you  further  on  this  subject,”  she  said  with  quiet 
dignity,  as  she  regained  the  General’s  side. 
“  Come  with  us  to  Oneida.  Brook  Farm  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

As  Lothaw  drove  toward  his  country-seat, 
“  The  Mural  Enclosure,”  he  observed  a  crowd, 
apparently  of  the  working  class,  gathered 
around  a  singular-looking  man  in  the  pictu¬ 
resque  garb  of  an  Ethiopian  serenader.  “  What 
does  he  say  ?  ”  inquired  Lothaw  of  his  driver. 

The  man  touened  his  hat  respectfully  and 
said,  “  My  Mary  Ann.” 

“  ‘  My  Mary  Ann  !  ’  ”  Lothaw’s  heart  beat 
rapidly.  Who  was  this  mysterious  foreigner  f 
He  had  heard  from  Lady  Coriander  of  a  certain 
Popish  plot ;  but  could  he  connect  Mr.  Cam¬ 
perdown  with  it  1 

The  spectacle  of  two  hundred  men  at  arms 
who  advanced  to  meet  him  at  the  getes  of  The 
Mural  Enclosure  drove  all  else  from  the  still 
youthful  and  impressible  mind  of  Lothaw.  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  them,  on  the  steps  of  the  ba¬ 
ronial  halls,  were  ranged  his  retainers,  led  by 
the  chief  cook  and  Mttle-washcr,  and  head 
crumb-remover.  On  either  side  were  two  com 
panics  of  laundry  maids,  preceded  by  the  chief 
crimper  and  flutcr,  supporting  a  long  Ancestral 
Line,  on  which  depended  the  family  linen,  and 
under  which  the  youthful  lord  of  the  manor 
passed  into  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  Twen^- 


fonr  scullions  carried  the  massive  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  plate  of  the  family  on  their  shoulders,  and 
deposited  it  at  the  feet  of  their  master.  The 
spoons  were  then  solemnly  counted  by  the  stew¬ 
ard,  and  the  perfect  ceremony  ended. 

lothaw  sighed.  He  sought  out  the  gorgeous¬ 
ly  gilded  “  Tm,”  or  sacred  mausoleum  erected 
to  liis  grandfather  in  the  second  story  front 
room,  and  wept  over  the  man  he  did  not  know. 
He  wandered  alone  in  his  magnificent  park,  and 
then,  throwing  himself  on  a  grassy  bank,  pon¬ 
dered  on  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  religion.  “I  will  send  Mary  Ann  a 
handsome  present,”  said  Lothaw  thoughtfully. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Each  of  these  pearls,  my  Lord,  is  worth  fifty 
thousand  guineas,’’  said  Mr.  Amethyst,  the  fash¬ 
ionable  jeweller,  as  he  lightly  lifted  a  large  shov¬ 
elful  from  a  convenient  bin  behind  his  counter. 

“  Indeed,”  said  Lothaw,  carelessly,  “  I  should 
prefer  to  see  some  expensive  ones.’’ 

“  Some  number  sixes,  I  suppose,”  said  Mr. 
Amethyst,  taking  a  couple  from  the  apex  of  a 
small  pyramid  that  lay  piled  on  the  shelf. 
“These  are  about  the  size  of  the  Duchess  of 
Billingsgate’s,  but  they  are  in  finer  condition. 
The  fact  is,  her  Grace  permits  her  two  children, 
the  Marquis  of  Smithfield  and  the  Duke  of  St. 
Giles,  —  two  sweet  pretty  boys,  my  Lord,  —  to 
use  them  as  marbles  in  their  games.  Pearls 
require  some  attention,  and  I  go  down  there  reg¬ 
ularly  twice  a  week  to  clean  them.  Perhaps  your 
Lordship  would  like  some  ropes  of  pearls  1  ’’ 

“  About  half  a  cable’s  length,”  said  Lothaw, 
shortly,  “  and  send  them  to  my  lodg^ings. 

Mr.  Amethyst  became  thoughtful.  “  I  am 
afraid  I  h|ive  not  the  exact  number  —  that  is  — 
excuse  me  one  moment.  I  will  run  over  to  the 
Tower  and  borrow  a  few  from  the  crown  jewels.” 
And  before  Lothaw  could  prevent  him,  he  seized 
his  hat  and  left  Lothaw  alone. 

His  position  certainly  was  embarrassing.'  He 
could  not  move  without  stepping  on  costly  gems 
which  had  rolled  from  the  counter ;  the  rarest 
diamonds  lay  scattered  on  the  shelves ;  untold 
fortunes  in  priceless  emeralds  lay  within  his 
grasp.  Although  such  was  the  aristocratic  purity 
of  his  blood  and  the  strength  of  his  religious 
convictions  that  he  probably  would  not  nave 
pocketed  a  single  diamond,  still  he  could  not 
nelp  thinking  that  he  might  be  accused  of  tak¬ 
ing  some.  “  You  can  search  me,  if  you  like,” 
he  said  when  Mr.  Amethyst  returned  ;  “  but  I 
assure  you,  upon  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  that 
I  have  taken  nothing.” 

“  Enough,  my  Lord,”  said  Mr.  Amethyst  with 
a  low  bow,  “  we  never  search  the  aristocracy.” 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  Lothaw  left  Mr.  Amethyst’s,  he  ran  against 
General  Camperdown.  “  How  is  Mary  Ann  1  ” 
he  asked  hurriedly. 

“  I  regret  to  state  that  she  is  dying,”  said  the 
General,  with  a  grave  voice,  as  he  removed  his 
cigar  from  his  lips,  and  lifted  his  hat  to  Lothaw. 

“  Dying !  ”  said  Lothaw,  incredulously. 

“  Alas,  too  true !  ”  replied  the  General.  “  The 
engagements  of  a  long  lecturing  season,  expo¬ 
sure  in  travelling  by  railway  during  the  winter, 
and  the  imperfect  nourishment  afforded  by  tiie 
refreshments  along  the  road,  have  told  on  her 
delicate  frame.  But  she  wants  to  see  you  be¬ 
fore  she  dies.  Here  is  the  key  of  my  lodging. 
I  will  finish  my  cigar  out  here.” 

Ixithaw  hardly  recognized  those  wasted  Hel¬ 
lenic  outlines  as  he  entered  the  dimly  lighted 
room  of  the  dying  woman.  She  was  already  a 
classic  ruin,  —  as  wrecked  and  yet  as  perfect  as 
the  Parthenon.  He  grasped  her  hand  silently. 

“  Open-air  speaking  twice  a  week,  and  saler- 
atus  bread  in  the  rural  districts,  have  broimht 
me  to  this,”  she  said  feebly ;  “  but  it  is  well.  The 
cause  progresses.  The  tyrant  man  succumbs.” 

Lothaw  could  only  press  her  hand. 

“  Promise  me  one  thing.  Don’t  —  whatever 
you  do  —  liecome  a  Catholic.” 

“Why?” 

“The  Church  docs  not  recognise  divorce. 
And  now  embrace  me.  I  would  prefer  at  this 
supreme  moment  to  introduce  mjrself  to  the 
next  world  through  the  medium  of  the  best 
society  in  this.  Good  by.  When  I  am  dead  bo 
good  enough  to  inform  my  husband  of  the  fact.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Lothaw  spent  the  next  six  months  on  an 
Aryan  island,  in  an  Aryan  climate,  and  vrith  an 
Aryan  race. 

“  This  is  an  Aryan  landscape,”  said  his  host, 
“  and  that  is  a  Mary  Ann  statue.”  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  full-length  figure  in  marble  of  Mrs. 
General  Camperdown! 

“If  you  please,  I  should  like  to  become  a 
Pagan,”  said  Lothaw,  one  day,  after  listening 
to  an  impassioned  discourse  on  Greek  art  from 
the  lips  of  his  host. 

But  that  night,  on  consulting  a  well-known 
spiritual  medium,  Lothaw  received  a  message 
from  the  late  Mrs.  General  Camperdown,  advis¬ 
ing  him  to  return  to  England.  Two  days  later 
he  presented  himself  at  Plusham. 

“  The  young  ladies  are  in  the  garden,”  said 
the  Duchess.  “  Don’t  you  want  to  go  and  pick 
a  rose  ?  ”  she  added  with  a  gracious  smile,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  wink  that  was  consist¬ 
ent  with  her  patrician  bearing  and  aquiline  nose. 

Lothaw  went  and  presently  returned  with  the 
blushing  Coriander  upon  his  arm. 

“  Bless  you,  my  children,”  said  the  Duchess. 
Then,  turi-i  g  to  Lothaw,  she  said,  “  You  have 
simply  fulfilled  and  accepted  your  inevitable 
destiny.  It  was  morally  impossible  for  you  to 
marry  out  of  this  family.  For  the  present,  the 
Chnra  of  England  is  safe.” 
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A  TERRIBLE  TEMPrATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHARLES  READE, 


‘  root  PUT,"  “  osirriTB  oaost,”  "  m 

TOCBsiur  n  Bie  PL.kC(." 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

For  the  first  few  days  Richard  Bassett 
expected  some  annoyance  from  Mary 
Wells;  but  none  came,  and  he  benn  to 
flatter  himself  she  was  too  fond  of  him  to 
give  him  pain. 

This  impression  was  shaken  about  ten 
days  afler  the  little  scene  I  have  described : 
he  received  a  short  note  from  her,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  Sir,  —  you  must  nuH  me  to-night,  at  the  same 
place,  eight  o'clock.  If  you  do  not  come,  it  aill  be 
the  uvrse  for  you. 

“M.  W.” 

Richard  Bassett’s  inclination  was  to  treat 
this  summons  with  contempt ;  but  he  thought  ^ 
it  would  be  wiser  to  go,  and  see  whether  the  ' 
girl  had  any  hostile  intentions.  Accord-  j 
ingly  he  went  to  the  tryst.  He  waited  tor  j 
some  time,  and  at  last  he  heard  a  quick,  firm  j 
foot,  and  Mary  Wells  appeared.  She  was 
hooded  with  her  scarlet  shawl  that  con-  ‘ 
trasted  admirably  with  her  coal-black  hair ;  I 
and  out  of  this  scarlet  frame  her  dark  eyes  | 
glittered.  She  stood  before  him  in  silence.  I 
He  said  nothing. 

She  was  silent  too  for  some  time.  But  i 
she  spoke  first.  i 

“  Well,  sir,  you  promised  one,  and  you  : 
have  married  another.  Now  what  are  you  | 
going  to  do  for  me  ?  ”  I 

“  What  can  I  do.  Mar}"  ?  I ’m  not  the  ! 
first  that  wanted  to  marr}’  for  love,  but  I 
monev  came  in  his  way  and  tempted  him.”  j 
“  No,  you  are  not  the  first.  But  that ’s  i 
neither  here  nor  there,  sir.  That  chalk-  j 
faced  girl  has  bought  you  away  from  me 
with  her  money,  and  now  I  mean  to  have 
my  share  on ’t.”  I 

“  O,  if  that  is  all,”  said  Richard,  “  we  can  ! 
soon  settle  it ;  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  j 
to  talk  about  a  broken  heart,  and  all  that 
stuff.  You  are  a  good  sensible  girl ;  and 
too  beautiful  to  want  a  husband  long.  I  ’il  | 
give  ^ou  fifty  pounds  to  forgive  me.”  j 

“  Fifty  pounds  1  ”  said  Mary  Wells,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “  What,  when  you  promised  I 
me  1  should  be  your  wife  to-day,  and  lady 
of  Huntercombe  Hall  by  and  by?  Fifty 
pounds  I  No ;  not  five  fifties.” 

“  Well,  I  ’ll  give  you  seventy-five,  and,  if 
that  won’t  do,  you  must  go  to  law,  and  see 
what  you  can  get.” 

“  What,  hain’t  you  had  your  bellyful 
of  law?  Mind,  it  is  an  unked  thing  to 
forswear  yourself,  and  that  is  what  you 
done  at  the  ’sizes :  I  have  seen  what  you 
did  swear  about  your  letter  to  my  sister; 
Sir  Charles  have  got  it  all  wrote  down  in 
his  study ;  and  you  swore  a  lie  to  the  judge, 
as  you  swore  a  lie  to  me  here  under  heayen, 
you  villain !  ”  She  raised  her  voice  very 
loud.  “  Don’t  you  gainsay  me,  or  I  ’ll  soon 
have  you  by  the  heels  in  jail  for  your  lies. 
You  ’ll  do  as  I  bids  you,  and  very  lucky  to 
be  let  off  so  cheap.  You  was  to  be  my  mas¬ 
ter,  but  you  chose  her  instead  —  well  then 
you  shall  be  my  servant.  You  shall  come 
here  every  Saturday,  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
bring  me  a  sovereign,  which  I  never  could 
keep  a  lump  o’  money,  and  1  have  had  one 
or  two  from  Rhoda ;  so  I  ’ll  take  it  a  sover¬ 
eign  a  week,  till  I  get  a  husband  of  my  own 
sort,  and  then  you  ’ll  have  to  come  down 
handsome  once  for  all.” 

Bassett  knitted  his  brows,  and  thought 
hard.  His  natural  impulse  was  to  defy  her ; 
but  it  struck  him  that  a  great  many  things 
might  happen  in  a  few  months ;  so  at  last  be 
said  hunibly>  “  I  consent :  I  have  been  to 
blame.  Only  I ’d  rather  pay  you  this  money 
in  some  other  way.” 

“  My  way,  or  none.” 

“  Very  well,  then,’  I  will  bring  it  you  as 
you  say.” 

“  Mind  you  do,  then,”  said  Mary  Wells, 
and  tumea  haughtily  on  her  heel. 

Bassett  never  ventured  to  absent  himself 
at  the  hour ;  and,  at  first,  the  black  mail  was 
delivered  and  received  with  scarcely  a 
word ;  but  by  and  by  old  habits  so  far  re¬ 
vived,  that  some  little  conversation  took 
place. 

Then,  after  a  while,  Bassett  used  to  tell 
her  he  was  unhappy,  and  she  used  to  reply 
the  was  glad  of  it 

Then  he  began  to  speak  slightingly  of  his 
wife,  and  say  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to 


marry  a  poor  silly  nonentity,  when  he  might 
have  weaded  a  b^uty. 

Mary  Wells,  being  intensely  vain,  listened 
with  complacency  to  this,  although  she  re¬ 
plied  coldly  and  harshly. 

By  and  by  her  natural  volubility  over- 

Eowered  her,  and  she  talked  to  Bassett  about 
erself,  and  Huntercombe  House,  but  always 
with  a  secret  reserve. 

Later,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  each 
used  to  look  forward,  with  satisfaction,  to  the 
Saturday  meeting,  although  each  distrusted 
and  feai^  the  other  at  bottom. 

Later  still,  that  came  to  pass,  which  Mary 
Wells  had  planned  from  the  first  with  deep 
malice,  and  that  shrewd  insight  into  human 
nature  which  many  a  low  woman  has,  —  the 
cooler  she  was,  the  wanner  did  Kchard 
Bassett  grow,  till,  at  last,  contrasting  his 
pale,  meek  little  wife  with  this  glowing 
Hebe,  he  conceived  an  unholy  liking  for  the 
latter.  She  met  it,  sometimes  with  coldness 
and  reproaches,  sometimes  with  affected 
alarm,  sometimes  with  a  half-yieldinv  man¬ 
ner,  and  so  tormented  him  to  her  oeart’s 
content,  and  undermined  his  affection  for 
his  wife.  Thus  she  revenged  herself  on 
them  both  to  her  heart’s  content. 

But  malice  so  perverse  is  apt  to  recoil  on 
itself ;  and  women,  in  particular,  should  not 
undertake  a  long  and  subtle  revenge  of  this 
sort;  since  the  strongest  have  their  hours 
of  weakness,  and  are  surprised  into  things 
they  never  intended.  The  subsemient  his¬ 
tory  of  Mary  Wells  will  exemplify  this. 
Meantime,  however,  meek  little  Mrs.  Bassett 
was  no  match  for  the  beauty  and  low  cun¬ 
ning  of  her  rival. 

Yet  a  time  came  when  she  defended  her¬ 
self  unconsciously.  She  did  something  that 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 


tist,  and  hide  the  tears  that  rose  to  her  own 
eyes :  but  she  would  shorten  her  visit. 

When  a  child  died  in  the  village  Mary  |  Of  all  the  fools  Nature  produces  with  the 
Wells  was  sure  to  be  sent  with  words  of  !  help  of  Society,  fathers  of  first-borns  are 
comfort,  and  substantial  marks  of  sympathy. 


Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  something  or 
other  did  not  ^ppen  to  make  the  wound 
bleed ;  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  oc¬ 
casions,  on  each  of  which  her  heart’s  agony 
spoke  out,  and  so  revealed  how  mu^  it 
must  have  endured  in  silence. 

Since  the  day  when  Sir  Charles  allowed 
her  to  sit  in  a  Uttle  room  close  to  lus  stndy 
while  he  received  Mr.  Wheeler’s  visit,  she 
had  fitted  up  that  room,  and  often  sat  there 


about  the  most  offensive. 

The  mothers  of  ditto  are  bores  too,  fling¬ 
ing  their  human  dnmplings  at  every  head; 
bi^  considering  the  tortures  they  have  suf¬ 
fer^  and  the  anguish  the  little  egotistical 
viper  they  have  just  hatched  will  most  likely 
nve  them,  and  consider^  further  that  them 
love  of  their  first-bom  is  greater  than  their 
pride,  and  their  pride  unstained  by  vanity, 
one  must  make  lulowances  for  them. 

But  the  male  parent  is  not  so  ezcnsable. 


to  be  near  Sir  Charles ;  and  he  would  some-  7  His  fussy  vanity  is  an  inferior  article  to  the 


times  call  her  in,  and  tell  her  his  justice 
cases.  One  day  she  was  there  when  the 
constable  brought  in  a  prisoner  and  several 
witnesses.  The  accused  was  a  stout,  florid 
rirl,  with  plump  cheeks,  and  pale  gray  eyes : 
me  seemed  all  health,  stupidity,  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  She  carried  a  child  on  her  left 
arm.  No  dweller  in  cities  could  suspect  this 
face  of  crime.  As  well  indict  a  calf. 

Yet  the  witnesses  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  she  had  been  seen  with  her  baby  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  certain  old  well,  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  at  noon :  that  soon  after  noon  she 
had  been  seen  on  the  road  without  her  ba¬ 
by,  and,  being  asked  what  had  become  of  it, 
had  said  she  had  left  it  with  her  aunt,  ten 
miles  off :  and  that  about  an  hour  after  that, 
a  faint  cry  had  been  heard  at  the  bottom  of 
the  old  well,  —  it  was  ninety  feet  deep; 
people  had  assembled,  and  a  brave  farmer’s 
My  had  been  lowered  in  the  bight  of  a  cart- 
rope,  and  had  brought  up  a  dead  hen  and 
a  live  child  bleeding  at  the  cheek,  having 
fallen  on  a  heap  of  fagots  at  the  bottom  of 


Sir  Charles  had  the  evidence  written 
down,  and  then  told  the  accused  she  might 
make  a  counter-statement  if  she  chose,  but  it 
would  be  wiser  to  say  nothing  at  all. 


made  her  husband  most  solicitous  for  her  i  the  well.  Whim  chilS  was  the  prisoner’s. 

welfare  and  happiness ;  he  began  to  watch  - . 

her  health  with  maternal  care,  to  shield  her 
from  draughts,  to  take  care  of  her  diet,  to 
indulge  her  in  all  her  whims  instead  of 
snubbing  her,  and  to  pet  her,  till  she  was 
the  happiest  wife  in  England  for  a  time. 

She  deserved  this  at  his  nands,  for  she  as¬ 
sisted  him  there  where  his  heart  was  fixed ; 
she  aided  his  hobby  ;  did  more  for  it  than 
any  other  creature  in  England  conld. 


To  return  to  Huntercombe  Hall ;  the  lov¬ 
ing  couple  that  owned  it  were  no  longer 
happy.  The  hope  of  offspring  was  now  de¬ 
serting  them,  and  the  disappointment  was 
cruel.  They  suffered  deeply,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  Lady  Bassett  pined,  and  Sir 
Charles  Bassett  fretted. 

The  woman’s  grief  was  more  pure  and 
profound  than  the  man’s.  If  there  had  been 
no  Richard  Bassett  in  the  world,  still  her 
bosom  would  have  yearned  and  pined,  and 
the  wreat  cry  of  Nature,  “  Give  me  children, 
or  r  die,”  would  have  been  in  her  heart, 
though  it  would  never  have  risen  to  her 
lips. 

Sir  Charles  had  of  course  less  of  this  pro¬ 
found  instinct  than  his  wife,  but  he  had  it 
too ;  only,  in  him  the  feeling  was  adulter¬ 
ated  and  at  the  same  time  embittered  by 
one  less  simple  and  noble.  An  enemy  sat 
at  his  gate ;  that  enemy  whose  enduring 
malice  1^  at  last  begotten  equal  hostility 
in  the  childless  baronet,  was  now  married, 
and  would  probably  have  heirs ;  and,  if  so, 
that  hateful  brood,  the  spawn  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter-writer,  would  surely  inherit  Bas¬ 
sett  and  Huntercombe,  succeeding  to  Sir 
Charles  Bassett,  deceased  without  issue. 
This  chafed  the  childless  man,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  undermined  a  temper  habitually  sweet. 


mother’s  silly  but  amiable  pride.  His  ob¬ 
trusive  affectitm  is  two  thirv  of  it  egotism, 
and  blindish  egotism,  too;  for  if,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  wife’s  preg¬ 
nancy,  the  husband  is  sent  to  Indi^  or 
hang^  the  little  angel,  as  they  call  it  — 
Lord  forgive  theml — is  nurtu^  fram  a 
speck  to  a  mature  infant  by  the  other  par¬ 
ent,  and  fina%  brought  into  the  world  by 
her  jnst  as  efiMtually,  as  if  her  male  con¬ 
federate  had  been  tied  to  her  apron-string 
all  the  time,  instead  of  expatriated,  or 
hirnged. 

'Aerefore,  the  Law  —  for  want,  I  snppose, 
of  studying  Medicine  —  is  a  little  inconsid¬ 
erate  in  giving  children  to  ftithers,  and  tak¬ 
ing  them  by  force  from  such  mothers  as  can 
support  them;  and  therefore  let  Gallena  go 
on  clucking  over  her  first-bom,  but  Gallos 
be  quiet,  or  sing  a  little  smaUer. 

With,  these  preliminary  remarks,  let  me 
introduce  to  you  a  character  new  in  fiction, 
but  terribly  old  in  history :  — 

THE  CLUCKIHO  COCK. 

Upon  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  Mr. 
Richard  Bassett  was  inflated  almost  to 
bursting.  He  became  suddenly  hospitable, 
collects  all  his  few  friends  about  him. 
Thereupon  the  accused  dropped  him  a  lit-  ^  and  showed  them  all  the  Boy  at  great  length, 
tie  short  courtesy,  looked  him  steadily  in  the  and  talked  Boy  and  little  else.  He  went 
face  with  her  psile  gray  eyes,  and  delivered  '  out  into  the  world,  and  made  calls  on  peo- 
herself  as  follows: —  :  pie,  merely  to  remind  them  he  had  a  son 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  I  was  a  sitting  by  th’  and  heir, 
old  well,  with  baby  in  my  arms :  and  I  was  His  self-gratnlation  took  a  dozen  forms  ,* 
mortal  tired  I  was,  wi’  ctning  of  him ;  he  be  perhaps  the  most  amnsing,  and  the  richest 
uncommon  heavy  for  his  age  :  and  if  you  ,  food  for  satire,  was  the  mock-quemlous  style, 
please,  sir,  he  is  uncommon  resolute ;  and,  I  of  which  he  showed  himself  a  master. 


whilst  I  was  so,  he  give  a  leap  right  out  of 
my  arms  and  fell  down  th’  old  well.  I 
screams,  and  mns  away  to  tell  my  brother’s 
wife,  as  lives  at  top  of  the  hill ;  but  she  was 
gone  into  North  Wood  for  dry  sticks  to 
light  her  oven ;  and,  when  I  comes  back. 


“Don’t  you  ever  marry,”  said  he  to 
Wheeler  and  others.  “  Look  at  me ;  do  you 
think  I  am  the  master  of  my  own  house  ? 
Not  I ;  I  am  a  regular  slave.  First,  there 
is  a  monthly  nurse,  who  orders  me  out  of 
my  wife’s  presence,  or  graciously  lets  me  in, 
they  had  got  him  out  of  the  well,  and  I  |  just  as  she  pleases :  that  is  Queen  1.  Then 
claims  him  directly ;  and  the  constable  said  there ’s  a  wet-nurse.  Queen  2,  whom  I  must 
we  must  come  bmre  you,  sir :  so  here  we  j  humor  in  everything,  or  she  will  qnarrel 
be.”  I  with  me,  and  avenge  herself  by  souring  her 

This  she  delivered  very  glibly,  without  \  milk.  But  these  are  mild  t}'Tants  compared 
tremulousness,  hesitation,  or  the  shadow  of  i  with  the  yonng  King  himself.  If  he  does 
a  blush,  and  dropped  another  little  courtesy  j  but  squall,  we  must  all  skip,  and  find  out 
at  the  end  to  Sir  Charles. 


Thereupon  he  said  not  one  word  to  her, 
but  committed  her  for  trial,  and  gave  the 
farmer’s  boy  a  sovereign. 

The  people  were  no  sooner  gone  than 
Lady  Bassett  came  in,  with  the  tears  stream¬ 
ing,  and  threw  herself  at  her  husband’s 
knees.  “  O  Charles  1  can  such  things  be  ? 
Does  God  give  a  child  to  a  woman  that  has 
the' heart  to  kill  it;  and  refuse  one  to  me, 
who  would  give  my  heart’s  blood  to  save  a 
hair  of  its  Tittle  head  ?  O,  what  have  we 
done  that  he  singles  us  out  to  be  so  cruel 
to  us  ?  ” 

Then  Sir  Charles  tried  to  comfort  her. 


though  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  to  violent  !  but  conld  not,  and  the  childless  ones  wept 


ebullitions  where  the  provocation  was  into! 
erable.  Sir  Charles  then,  smarting  under  his 
wound,  spoke  now  and  then  rather  unkindly 
to  the  wife  he  loved  so  devotedly ;  that  is  to 
say,  his  manner  sometimes  implied  that  he 
blamed  her  for  the’ir  joint  calamity. 

Lady  Bassett  submitted  to  these  stings  in 
silence.  They  were  rare  and  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  touching  regrets ;  and  even  had  it 
not  been  so,  she  wonld  have  borne  them 
with  resignation;  for  this  motherless  wife 
loved  her  husband  with  all  a  wife’s  devotion 
and  a  mother’s  unselfish  patience.  Let  this 
be  remembered  to  her  cr^t ;  it  is  the  truth, 
and  she  may  need  it. 

Her  own  yearning  was  too  deep  smd  sad 
for  ftetfulness :  yet,  though,  unlike  her  hus-  | 
band’s,  it  never  broke  out  in  anger,  the  day  j 
was  gone  by  when  she  could  keep  it  always 
silent.  It  welled  out  of  her  at  times  in  ways 
that  were  truly  womanly  and  touching. 

When  she  called  on  a  wife,  the  lady  was 
sure  to  parade  her  children;  the  boasted 
tact  of  women  —  a  quality,  the  narrow  com¬ 
pass  of  which  has  escaped  their  undiscrim¬ 
inating  eulogists  —  was  sure  to  be  swept 
away  ^  maternal  egotism ;  and  then  poor 
Lady  Bassett  would  admire  the  children 
loudly,  and  kiss  them  to  please  the  cruel  ego- 


together. 

It  began  to  be  whispered  that  Mrs.  Bas¬ 
sett  was  in  the  family  way.  Neither  Sir 
Charles  nor  Lady  Bassett  mentioned  this 
rumor.  It  would  have  been  like  rubbing 
vitriol  into  their  own  wounds.  But  this 
reserve  was  broken  through  one  day.  It 
was  a  sunny  afternoon  in  June,  just  thir¬ 
teen  months  after  Mr.  Bassett’s  wedding; 
Lady  Bassett  was  with  her  husband  in  ms 
study,  settling  invitations  for  a  ball  and  writ¬ 
ing  them,  when  the  church-bells  struck  up  a 
merry  peal.  They  both  left  off,  and  looked 
at  each  other  eloquently.  Ladr  Bassett 
went  out,  but  soon  returned,  looking  pale 
and  wild. 

“  Yes  !  ”  said  she,  with  fiMrced  calmness ; 
then,  suddenly  losing  her  selficommand, 
she  broke  out,  pointing  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  at  Highmore,  “i/e  has  got  a  fine 
boy  —  to  take  our  place  here.  Kill  me, 
Charles  I  Send  me  to  heaven,  to  pray  for 
you ;  and  take  another  wife  t^t  will  love 
you  less,  but  be  like  other  wives.  Hiat 
villain  has  married  a  fimitful  vine,  and” 
(lifting  both  arms  to  heaven  with  a  gesture 
unspeakably  piteous,  poetic,  and  towhing) 
“  I  am  a  buren  stock.” 


what  he  ails,  or  what  he  wants.  As  for  me, 

I  am  looked  npon  as  a  necessarv’  evil :  the 
women  seem  to  admit  that  a  father  is  an  en¬ 
cumbrance  without  which  these  little  angels 
could  not  exist,  but  that  is  all.” 

He  had  a  christening  feast,  and  it  was 
pretty  well  attended ;  for  he  reminded  all 
he  asked  that  the  young  Christian  was  the 
heir  to  the  Bassett  estates.  They  feasted, 
and  church-bells  rang  merrily. 

He  had  his  pew  in  the  church  new  lined 
with  cloth,  and  took  his  wife  to  be  churched. 
The  nurse  was  in  the  pew,  too,  with  his  son 
and  heir.  It  raualled,  and  spoilt  the  Litur¬ 
gy.  Thereat  Galina  chuckled. 

He  made  a  gravel  walk  all  along  the  ha- 
ha  that  separated  his  garden  mm  Sir 
Charles’s,  and  called  it  “  The  Heir’s  Walk.” 
Here  the  nurse  and  child  used  to  parade  on 
sunny  afternoons. 

He  got  an  army  of  workmen,  and  built  a 
nursery  fit  for  a  duke’s  nine  children.  It 
occupied  two  entire  stories,  and  rose  in  the 
form  of  a  square  tower  high  above  the  rest 
of  his  honse,  which  indera  was  as  humble 
as  “The  Heir’s  Tower”  was  pretentious. 
“  The  Heir’s  Tower  ”  had  a  flat  lead  roof, 
easy  of  access,  and  from  it  you  could  inspect 
Huntercombe  Hall,  and  see  what  was  done 
on  the  lawn  or  at  some  of  the  windows. 

Here,  in  the  August  afternoons,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bassett  used  to  sit  drinking  fheir  tea, 
with  nurse  and  child;  and  Bassett  would 
talk  to  his  unconscious  boy,  and  tell  him 
that  the  great  house,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  it,  shomd  be  his,  in  spite  of  the  arts  that 
had  been  used  to  rob  him  of  it. 

Now,  of  course,  the  greater  part  of  all  this 
gratulation  was  merely  amusing,  and  did  no 
harm,  except  stirring  up  the  bile  of  a  few 
old  buhelors,  and  embittering  them  worse 
than  ever  against  clucking  cocks,  crowing 
hens,  ii^ated  parents,  and  matrimony  in 
general. 

But  the  overflow  of  it  reached  Hunter- 
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combe  Hall,  and  gave  cruel  pain  to  the 
ohildlesa  oner,  over  whom  this  inflated  father 
waa  in  fact  exulting. 

As  for  the  chiistening,  and  the  bells  that 
pealed  ibr  it,  and  the  subsequent  churching, 
they  bore  these  things  with  sore  hearts,  but 
bravely,  being  things  of  course.  But,  when 
it  came  to  their  ears  that  Bassett  and  his 
family  caUed  his  new  gravel-walk  “The 
Heir's  Walk,”  and  his  ridiculous  nursery 
“The  Heir’s  Tower,”  this  roused  a  bitter 
animosity,  and  indeed  led  to  reprisals  Sir 
Charles  built  a  long  wall  at  the  edge  of  his 
garden,  shutting  out  “The  Heir’s  Walk,” 
and  intercepting  the  view  of  his  own  prem¬ 
ises  from  that  walk- 

Then  Mr.  Bassett  made  a  little  hill  at  the 
end  of  his  walk,  so  that  the  heir  might  get 
onepeep  over  the  wall  at  his  rich  inheritance. 

Then  Sir  Charles  began  to  fell  timber  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  He  went  to  work  with 
several  gangs  of  woodmen,  and  all  his 
woods,  which  were  very  extensive,  rang 
with  the  axe,  and  the  trees  fell  like  com. 
He  made  no  secret  that  he  was  going  to  sell 
timber  to  the  tune  of  s«veraT  thousand 
pounds,  and  settle  it  oa  his  wife. 

Theu  Richard  Bassett,  through  Wheeler, 
his  attorney,  remonstrate  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  son,  against  this  excessive 
fall  of  timber  on  an  entailed  estate. 

Sir  Charles  chafed  like  a  lion  stung  by  a 
gadfly,  but  vouchsafed  no  reply:  the  an¬ 
swer  came  from  Mr.  Oldlield ;  he  said  Sir 
Charles  had  a  right  under  the  entail  to  fell 
every  stick  of  timber,  and  turn  his  woods 
into  arable  ground  if  he  chose ;  and,  even 
if  he  had  not,  looking  at  his  an  and  his 
wife’s,  it  was  extremely  impn^ble  that 
Richard  Bassett  would  inherit  the  estates : 
the  said  Richard  Bassett  was  not  personally 
named  in  the  entail,  and  his  rights  were  all 
in  supposition  :  if  Mr.  Wheeler  thought  he 
could  dispute  both  these  positions,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  open  to  his  client. 

Then  Wheeler  advised  Bassett  to  avoid 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  a  matter  so  debat¬ 
able;  and  Sir  Charles  felled  all  the  more 
for  the  protest ;  the  dead  bodies  of  the  trees 
fell  across  each  other,  and  daylight  peeped 
through  the  thick  woods.  It  was  like  the 
clearing  of  a  primeval  forest 

Richard  Bassett  went  about  with  a  wit¬ 
ness,  and  counted  the  fallen. 

The  poor  were  allowed  the  lopwood :  they 
thronged  in  for  miles  round,  and  each  built 
himself  a  great  wood-pile  for  the  winter; 
the  poor  blessed  Sir  Charies :  be  gave  the 
proceeds,  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  to  bis 
wife,  for  her  separate  use.  He  did  not  tie 
it  up.  He  restricted  her  no  further  than 
this;  she  undertook  never  to  draw  above 
£  100  at  a  time  without  consulting  Mr. 
Oldfleld  as  to  the  application.  Sir  Charles 
said  he  should  add  to  this  fund  every  year ; 
his  beloved  wife  should  not  be  poor,  even  if 
the  hated  cousin  should  outlive  him  and  turn 
her  out  of  Huntercombe. 

And  so  passed  the  summer  of  that  year, 
then  the  autumn,  and  then  came  a  singular¬ 
ly  mild  winter.  There  was  more  hunting 
than  usual,  and  Richard  Bassett,  whom  his 
,  wife’s  fortune  enabled  to  cut  a  better  figure 
than  before,  was  often  in  the  field,  mounted 
on  a  great  bony  horse  that  was  not  so  fast 
as  some,  being  half  bred,  but  a  wonderful 
jumper. 

Even  in  this  pastime  the  cousins  were  ri¬ 
vals.  Sir  Charles’s  favorite  horse  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  thoroughbred,  who  was  seldom  far 
ofi'  at  the  finish ;  over  good  ground  Rich¬ 
ard’s  cocktail  had  no  chance  with  him ;  but 
sometimes,  if  towards  the  close  of  the  run 
they  came  to  stiff  fallows  and  strong  fences, 
the  great  strength  of  the  inferior  animal, 
and  that  prudent  reserve  of  his  powers, 
which  distinguishes  the  canny  cockti^  from 
the  higher-blooded  animal,  would  give  him 
the  advantage. 

Of  this  there  occurred,  on  a  certain  18th 
of  November,  an  example  fraught  with  veiy 
serious  consequences. 

That  day  the  hounds  met  on  Sir  Charles’s 
estate.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett  break¬ 
fasted  in  pink ;  he  had  on  his  scarlet  coat, 
white  tie,  irreproachable  buckskins,  and  top- 
boots.  (It  seemed  a  pity  a  speck  of  dik 
should  fall  on  them.)  Lady  Bassett  was  in 
her  blue  riding-habit;  and,  when  she  mount¬ 
ed  her  pony,  and  went  to  cover  by  bis  side, 
with  her  blue  velvet  cap,  and  her  red  brown 
hair,  she  looked  more  like  a  brilliant  flower 
than  a  mere  woman. 

A  veteran  fox  was  soon  found,  and  went 
away  with  unusual  courage  and  speed,  and 
Lady  Bassett  paced  homewards,  to  wait  her 
lord’s  return,  with  an  anxiety  men  laugh 
at,  but  women  can  appreciate.  It  waa  a 
form  of  quiet  Buffering  she  had  constantly  en¬ 
dured,  and  never  complained  nor  even  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  to  Sir  Charles,  bat  once, 
and  then  he  pooh-poohed  her  fancies. 


The  hunt  had  a  burst  of  about  forty  min¬ 
utes  Uiat  left  Richard  Bassett’s  cocktail  in 
the  rear ;  and  the  fox  got  into  a  large  beech 
wood  with  plenty  of  briers,  and  kept  dodg¬ 
ing  about  it  for  two  hours,  and  puzzled  the 
scent  repeatedly. 

Richud  Basntt  elected  not  to  go  wind¬ 
ing  in  and  out  among  trees,  risk  his  horse’s 
legs  in  rabbit-holes,  and  tire  him  for  noth¬ 
ing.  He  had  kept  for  years  a  little  note¬ 
book  be  called  “  Statistics  of  Foxes,”  and 
that  told  him  an  old  dog-fox  of  uncommon 
strength,  if  dislodged  from  that  particular 
wood,  would  slip  into  Bell-man’s  Coppice, 
and,  if  driven  out  of  that,  would  face  the 
music  again,  would  take  the  open  country 
for  Hiybam  Gorse,  and  probably  be  killed 
before  be  got  there ;  but  once  there,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  scythes  might  cut  him  out,  but  ble^- 
ing,  sneezing  fox-hounds  would  never  work 
him  out  at  the  tail  of  a  long  run. 

So  Richard  Bassett  kept  out  of  the  wood, 
and  went  mntly  on  to  ^11-man’s  Coppice, 
and  waited  outside. 

His  book  proved  an  oracle.  After  two 
hours’  dodging  and  manoeuvring  the  fox 
came  out  at  the  very  end  of  ^11-man’s 
Copse  with  nothing  near  him  but  Richard 
Bassett.  Pug  gave  him  the  white  of  his 
eye  in  an  ugly  leer,  and  headed  straight  as 
a  crow  for  Higham  Gorse. 

lUchard  Bassett  blew  his  horn,  collected 
the  hunt,  and  laid  the  dogs  on :  away  they 
went,  close  together,  thunder-mouthed,  on 
the  hot  scent. 

After  a  three  miles’  ^lop,  they  sighted 
the  fox  for  a  moment,  just  going  over  the 
crest  of  a  rising  ground  two  furlongs  ofiT. 
Then  the  hullah-buoo  and  excitement  grew 
furious,  and  one  electric  fiiry  animated  dop, 
men,  and  horses.  Another  mile,  and  the  tox 
ran  in  sight  scarcely  a  furlong  off ;  but  many 
of  the  horses  were  distressed ;  the  Bassetts, 


however,  kept  up,  one  by  bis  horse  being 
fresh,  the  other  by  his  animal’s  native  cour¬ 
age  and  speed. 

Then  came  some  meadows,  bounded  by  a 
thick  hedge,  and  succeeded  by  a  ploughed 
field  of  unusual  size,  —  eighty  acres. 

When  the  fox  darted  into  uis  hedge  the 
hounds  were  yelling  at  his  heels ;  the  hunt 
burst  through  the  min  fence,  expecting  to 
see  them  kill  close  to  it. 

But  the  wily  fox  had  other  resources  at 
his  command  than  speed.  Appreciating  his 
peril,  he  doubled  and  ran  sixty  yards  down 
the  ditch,  and  the  impetuous  hounds  rushed 
forward  and  overran  the  scent.  They 
raved  about  to  and  fro,  till,  at  last,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  descried  the  fox  running 
down  a  double  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the 
field.  He  had  got  into  this,  and  so  made 
bis  way  more  smoothly  than  his  four-footed 
pursuers  could.  The  hounds  were  laid  on, 
and  away  they  went  helter-skelter. 

At  the  end  of  this  stiff  ground  a  stiffish 
leap  awaited  them;  an  old  quickset  had 
been  cut  down,  and  all  the  elm-trees  that 
grew  in  it,  and  a  new  quickset  hedge  set  on 
a  high  bank  with  double  ditches. 

The  huntsman  had  an  Irish  horse  that 
laughed  at  this  fence ;  he  j^umped  on  to  the 
bank,  and  then  jumped  on  it  into  the  next 
field. 

Richard  Bassett’s  cocktail  came  up  slowly, 
rose  high,  and  landed  his  fore-feet  in  the 
field,  and  so  scrambled  on. 

Sir  Charles  went  at  it  rather  rashly ;  his 
horse,  tried  hard  by  the  fallow,  caught  his 
heels  against  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  went 
headlong  into  the  other  ditch,  throwing  Sir 
Charles  over  his  head  into  Uie  field.  Un¬ 
luckily  some  of  the  trees  were  lying  about, 
and  Sir  Charles’s  head  struck  one  of  these 
in  falling;  the  horse  blundered  out  again, 
and  galloped  after  the  bounds,  but  the  rider 
lay  mere  metionless. 

Nobody  stopped  at  first;  the  pace  was 
too  good  to  inquire :  but  presently  Richard 
Bassett,  who  had  greeted  the  accident  with 
a  laugh,  turned  round  in  his  saddle,  and 
saw  his  cousin  motionless,  and  two  or  three 
gentlemen  dismount^  at  the  place.  These 
were  new-comers  Then  he  resigned  the 
hunt,  and  rode  back. 

Sir  Charles’s  hat  was  crushed  in,  and 
there  was  blood  on  his  white  waistcoat ;  he 
was  very  pale,  and  quite  insensible. 

The  gentlemen  raised  him,  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  alarm  and  kindly  concern,  and  in- 

Juired  of  each  omer  what  was  best  to  be 
one. 

Richard  Bassett  saw  an  opportunity 
conciliate  opinion,  and  seized  it.  “  He  v 
be  taken  home  directly,”  said  he.  “  \ 
must  carry  him  to  that  fiirm-house,  and  get 
a  cart  for  him.” 

He  helped  carry  him  accordingly. 

The  farmer  lent  them  a  spring  cart,  with 
straw,  and  they  laid  the  insensible  baronet 
gently  on  it,  lucbard  Bassett  supporting  his 
bead.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  be,  rather  pom¬ 


pously,  “  at  such  a  moment  everything  but 
the  tie  of  kindred  is  forgotten.”  Which  re¬ 
sounding  sentiment  was  warmly*  applauded 
by  the  honest  squires. 

They  took  him  slowly  and  carefully  to¬ 
wards  Huntercombe,  distant  about  two  miles 
firom  the  scene  of  accident. 


This  18th  November  Lady  Bassett  passed 
much  as  usual  wim  her  on  hunting  days. 
She  was  quietly  patient  till  me  afternoon, 
and  then  restless,  and  could  not  settle  down 
in  any  part  of  the  house  till  she  got  to  a 
little  room  on  me  first  floor,  with  a  bay- 
window  commanding  me  country  over  which 
Sir  Charles  was  hunting.  In  this  she  sat, 
wim  her  head  against  one  of  the  mullions, 
and  eyed  me  country-side  as  far  as  she 
could  see. 

Presently  she  heard  a  rustle,  and  there 
was  Mary  Wells  standing  and  looking  at  her 
wim  evident  emotion. 

“  What  is  me  matter,  Mary  ?  ”  stud  Lady 
Bassett. 

“  O  my  ladv  I  ”  said  Mary.  And  she 
trembled,  and  her  hands  worked. 

Lady  Bassett  started  up,  wim  alarm 
painted  in  her  countenance. 

“  My  lady,  there ’s  something  wrong  in  me 
hunting  field.” 

“  Sir  Charles  1  ” 

“  An  accident,  mey  say.” 

Lady  Bassett  put  her  hand  to  her  heart 
wim  a  faint  cm  Mary  Wells  ran  to  her. 

“  Come  with  me  directly  I  ”  cried  Lady 
Bassett.  She  snatched  up  her  bonnet,  and, 
in  another  minute,  she  and  Mary  Wells  were 
on  meir  road  to  the  village,  questioning 
everybody  they  met. 

But  nobody  m^  questioned  could  tell 
mem  anything.  The  stable-boy,  who  had 
told  the  report  in  the  kitchen  of  Hunter¬ 
combe,  said  he  had  it  from  a  gentleman’s 
groom,  riding  by,  as  he  stood  at  the  gates. 

The  ill  news  mus  flung  in  at  me  gate  by 
one  passing  rapidly  by,  was  not  confirmed 
by  any  further  report,  and  Lady  Bassett  be¬ 
gan  to  hope  it  was  false. 

But  a  terrible  confirmation  came  at  last. 

In  me  outskirts  of  the  village,  mistress 
and  servant  encountered  a  sorrowful  pro¬ 
cession,  the  cart  itself,  followed  by  five  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  horseback,  pacing  slowly,  and 
downcast  as  at  a  luneral. 

In  me  cart  Sir  Charles  Bassett,  splashed 
all  over  with  mud,  and  bis  white  waistcoat 
bloody,  lay  with  his  bead  upon  Richard 
Bassett’s  knee.  His  hair  was  wet  wim 
blood,  some  of  which  had  trickled  down  his 
cheek  and  dried.  Eyen  Richard’s  buckskins 
were  slightly  stained  with  it. 

At  that  sight.  Lady  Bassett  uttered  a 
scream,  which  those  who  heard  it  never 
forgot,  and  flung  herself.  Heaven  knows 
how,  into  the  cart ;  but  she  got  mere,  and 
soon  had  that  bleeding  head  on  her  bosom. 
She  took  no  notice  of  Richard  Bassett,  but 
she  got  Sir  Charles  away  from  him,  and  the 
cart  took  her,  embracing  him  tenderly,  and 
kissing  his  hurt  head,  and  moaning  over 
him,  ul  through  the  village,  to  Huntercombe 
Hall. 

Four  years  ago  they  passed  through  the 
same  village,  in  a  carriage  and  four,  —  bells 
pealing,  rustics  shouting,  —  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  Huntercombe,  and  fill  it  with  pledges 
of  their  great  and  happy  love ;  and,  as  they 
flashed  passed,  the  heir-at-law  shrank  hope¬ 
less  into  his  little  cottage.  Now,  how 
changed  me  pageant  I  a  farmer’s  cart,  a 
splashed  and  bleeding  and  senseless  form 
in  it,  supported  by  a  childless,  despair¬ 
ing  woman,  one  weeping  attendant  walking 
at  me  side,  and,  amongst  the  gentlemen 
pacing  slowly  behind,  the  heir-at-law,  wim 
his  hMul  lowered  in  that  decent  affectation 
of  regret,  which  all  heirs  can  put  on  to  hide 
me  indecent  complacency  witnin. 


‘  THE  DARWINIAN  IDEA. 

SPEAKING  of  Darwin’s  last  work,  “  The 
Descent  of  Man,”  the  New  York  Times 
remarks :  “  It  must  strike  everybody  that 
in  order  to  maintsun  his  position,  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  is  obliged  to  omit  fr^m  consideration 
altogether  me  doctrine  mat  man  was  cre¬ 
ated  wim  an  immortal  soul.  This  exalted 
and  ennobling  belief,  which  has  been  the 
greatest  support  and  encouragement  to 
countless  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
Mr.  Darwin  only  alludes  to  in  an  evasive 
manner  in  his  second  volume,  while  many 
i>f  his  disciples  boldiv  set  it  down  as  one  of 
those  ‘old  wives’  fables’  which  it  is  our 
duty,  in  this  age  of  progress,  to  discard. 
And  what  do  mey  offer  us  in  place  of  it  ? 
The  sublime  meory  mat  monkeys  were  our 
progenitors,  and  mat  we  were  once  gifted 
with  ‘caudal  appendages,’  which  somehow 
or  omer  have  diMppeai^.  Instead  of  bold¬ 


ing  fast  to  me  faith  that  our  existence  here 
is  but  a  prepai-ation  for  a  nobler  state  of  be¬ 
ing,  and  that  everlasting  life  is  the  priceless 
heritage  of  man,  we  are  to  console  ourselves 
under  me  innumerable  vicissitudes  of  life 
wim  the  thought  that  we  were  gradually 
‘  developed  ’  from  monkeys,  and  that  when  we 
die  we  pass  away  as  the  beasts  that  perish. 

“We  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  the 
soul ;  we  cannot  prove  that  after  we  have 
fulfilled  our  allotted  span  here  we  shall  re¬ 
new  our  life,  although  the  Divine  declara¬ 
tion,  ‘  He  that  belie veth  in  me,  shall  never 
die,’  is  to  myriads  of  our  race  proof  suflScient. 
But  can  Mr.  Darwin  prove  his  theories? 
They  are  as  much  incapable  of  proof  as  any 
omer  problem  connected  wim  the  past  or 
the  future.  1  he  probabilities  are  all  against 
mem.  How  is  it  that,  if  men  sprung  from 
apes,  no  remains  of  the  intermediate  links 
have  ever  been  found  ?  It  is  not  enough 
for  Mr.  Darwin  to  say,  ‘  I  cannot  find  them.’ 
We  reply,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  find  them 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  your  ‘system.’  In 
caves  and  other  places  remains  of  man  have 
been  discovered  of  great  antiquity,  but 
they  were  always  the  remains  of  man,  never 
half  man  and  half  monkey.  Again,  are  we 
in  a  progressive  or  retrogressive  state  of  be¬ 
ing  now  ?  How  is  it  that  man  never  relapses 
into  the  monkey  ?  All  other  species  degen¬ 
erate  at  times.  Cease  to  breed  dogs  care¬ 
fully,  and  mey  soon  go  back  to  the  mongrel 
or  cur  type.  Neglect  apple  culture,  and  you 
get  nothing  but  the  crab-apple.  Instances 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Every 
living  ming  has  a  tendency  to  revert  to  its 
original  type.  Why  is  it  mat  man,  even  in 
the  rudest  stage,  never  relapses  in  the  same 
way  ?  In  India  and  other  parts  of  the 
earth  mere  are  human  beings  who  have  no 
language  with  which  to  express  ideas,  and 
who  burrow  in  holes  in  the  ground.  But 
they  are  still  men  and  women,  capable  of 
having  their  intellects  developed  under 
proper  training,  and  with  some  instinct  im¬ 
planted  in  them  which  tells  them  that  there 
is  anomer  life  beyond  the  grave.  Is  it  not 
a  remmkable  fact  that  travellers  have  never 
discovered  man  with  arboreal  habits,  or 
monkeys  with  naked  skins  on  their  way  to 
become  men  ?  ” 


PARISIAN  ECONOMY, 

NO  doubt  there  have  been  of  late  some 
very  strange  mings  utilized  in  Paris. 
The  newspapers  have  given  hints  enough 
of  me  experimental  diet  of  mose  from  whom 
emanated  the  faying,  “/I  faut  manger" \ 
but  a  short  time  since  a  very  singular  trade 
had  sprung  up,  for  there  the  lower  classes 
have  not  the  same  objection  to  use  refuse 
food  that  our  own  have.  Some  years  ago 
an  old  soldier  named  P^re  Chapellier,  who 
for  some  time  followed  the  profeB^ion  of  a 
ravageur,  one  of  those  odd  beings  who  still 
in  that  city  rake  about  the  central  gutter  of 
its  back  streets  wim  a  hooked  stick  and  a 
lantern,  perceived  in  the  course  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  mat  when  the  chiffonniers  came  in  with 
what  they  had  collected,  mey  always  had  a 
great  quantity  of  pieces  of  stale  breaid,  which 
mey  could  not  dispose  of.  Perceiving  this, 
and  knowing  that  a  vast  quantity  of  bread¬ 
crumbs  are  u<>ed  by  the  cooks  and  the  Paris¬ 
ians  generally,  he  determined  to  establish 
himself  as  a  regular  preparer  of  bread¬ 
crumbs.  He  could  not  depend  upon  the 
chiffonniers,  however,  for  a  supply,  so  he 
m^e  an  arrangement  with  the  cooks  and 
scullions  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and 
convents ;  and  one  morning  he  posted  him¬ 
self  in  me  centre  of  the  Halles  (great  mar¬ 
ket),  surrounded  with  baskets  full  of  bread¬ 
crumbs,  and  round  his  hat  he  placed  in 
large  letters  the  following  announcement: 
“  Bread-crumbs  for  sale  1  ”  The  hit  was 
tremendous ;  his  trade  increased,  and  pres¬ 
ently,  growing  ambitious,  and  ascertaining 
the  wants  of  the  cooks,  he  determined  to 
turn  bread-crumb  manufacturer,  and  sold 
them  two  sous  cheaper  than  any  one  else. 
W'e  quote  from  Mr.  Simmonds’s  work  the  se¬ 
quel  of  this  singular  industry :  “  He  saw 
tnat  in  me  bread  he  received  there  were  two 
sorts,  me  good  and  me  bad.  He  had  thought 
of  separating  mem,  but  then  he  found  the 
profit  would  not  compensate  for  me  trouble. 
He  determined  to  invent  a  new  industry ; 
he  made  cro&tes  au  pot.  Stranger,  if  you 
ever  go  to  Paris,  never  order  soupe  au  pain 
au  cro&ton,  except  at  me  Trois  Frbres,  CafiS 
de  Paris,  or  V^fours.  All  comes  from  me 
fahrique  of  Chapellier,  from  the  chiffonnier^s 
basket,  tbe  coUege  scrap-basket,  me  con¬ 
vent  slop-tub.  He  has  established,  near  the 
Barrier  Saint  Jacques,  ovens  which  never 
cool,  and  from  whence  thousands  of  pounds 
of  bread  are  daily  poured  forth  to  be_  sold  as 
crumbs  or  crusts.  A  large  number  of  men. 
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women,  and  children  are  buR^  piling  and 
grating  the  merchandise  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  oven.  The  carbonized  pieces  and  scrap¬ 
ings  are  pounded,  sifted  through  silk  sieves, 
and  sold  to  the  perfumers  to  make  tooth- 
powder.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the 
warehouses  of  Le  P^re  Chapellier.  They 
are  immense  buildings,  where  mountains  of 
bread  are  received  every  minute.  Work¬ 
men  separate  these  pieces ;  on  the  right  are 
those  redustined  for  man,  on  the  left  those 
destined  for  rabbits.  Wonderful  order  and 
cleanliness  are  ever^here  visible.  Young 
girls  make  up  packages  of  croHies  au  pot, 
after  weighing  them;  children  fill  large 
boxes  with  the  black  powder.” 


FUNNY  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF. 

Recently  Donn  Piatt  met  Mark  Twain 
in  Washin^on.  In  the  course  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  Twain,  Piatt  makes  the  following 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Paris  war  map  was  engraved :  “  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  produce  in  his 
conversation  a  serious  effect.  The  exceed¬ 
ingly  droll  quaintness  of  his  countenance, 
added  to  the  drawl  of  his  voice,  makes  one 
laugh  when  the  speaker  is  really  trying  to 
be  serious.  For  example,  I  had  said  to  him 
that  a  contract  to  be  funny  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  struck  me  as  rather  heavy,  and  he  re- 

Elied  by  saying  that  was  so ;  while  he  might 
e  sufficiently  entertaining  to  raise  a  laugh 
when  left  to  himself,  it  became  dreary  stuff 
when  brought  out  in  that  manner  on  con¬ 
tract.  “  Only  think,”  he  said,  “  I  knew  that 
confounded  thing  had  to  be  done,  and  with 
a  dear  fnend  lying  dead  before  me,  and  my 
wife  half  distracted  over  the  loss,  I  had  to 
get  off  my  articles  so  as  not  to  disappoiut  my 

eublishers;  and  when  I  sat  down  with  a 
Dard  and  pen-knife  to  engrave  that  map  of 
Paris,  I  did  so  with  a  heavy  heart  and  in  a 
house  of  lamentation.”  Now  this  was  rather 
a  sad  picture,  and  he  meant  to  impress  me 
with  the  sorrow  he  had  felt,  and  yet  it  re¬ 
quired  the  greatest  struggle  on  my  part  to 
refrain  from  laughing  as  1  heard  it.  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself  afterward,  for  Grod  knows 
there  is  no  wit  or  humor  in  that  unhappy 
story,  nor  did  Mr.  Clemens  mean  there 
should  be ;  and  yet  like  I’homme  qui  rit  the 
effect  is  always  there.” 


What  would  follow  upon  the  execution 
of  the  parliamentary  threat  that  the  words 
of  an  honorable  member  should  be  “  taken 
down,”  or  that  he  should  be  “  named,”  has 
long  been  a  mystery  to  Englishmen  as  well 
as  others.  A  curious  extract  from  the  news 
columns  of  the  Exeter  Gazette  of  the  8th  of 
March,  1810,  enables  us  to  describe  what 
did  follow  upon  an  occasion  when  both  those 
direful  threats  were  fulfilled.  On  the  6th 
of  March,  1810,  the  House  of  Commons 
sat  in  Committee  to  hear  evidence  in  the  in- 
quin*  into  the  W alcheren  Expedition.  The 
Earl  of  Chatham  was  under  examination, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Fuller,  conceived  that  several  questions  he 
had  put  had  not  met  with  that  attention 
which  their  importance  justified.  Accord¬ 
ingly  when  the  Earl  of  Chatham  withdrew, 
Mr.  Fuller  rose,  and  complained  of  the 
slight  put  upon  him,  adding  with  an  oath, 
“  1  have  as  much  right  to  ^  heard  as  any 
man  who  has  paid  ibr  filling  the  place  he 
holds.”  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Spencer  Perceval,  afterwards  Premier) 
moved  “  That  the  words  of  the  honorable 
member  should  be  taken  down.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  assenting,  the  words  were  taken 
down,  and  when  the  House  resumed,  Sir 
John  Anstruther,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  reported  the  expression.  The 
Speaker  then  “  informed  the  House  ”  that  it 
had  “  come  to  hu  knowledge  ”  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  had  used  unparliamenUur^  language, 
which  was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  tne 
honorable  House.  He  felt  deeply  grieved, 
but  it  would  become  his  doty  to  name 
him.  Here  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Fuller 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Speaker  W 
shouting  out,  “  Oh  1  you  need  not  be  diffi¬ 
dent  I  It’s  me,  JacK  Fuller.”  This  did 
not  tend  to  lessen  the  gravity  of  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ler’s  position,  and  the  Speaker  sternly  or¬ 
dered  him  to  withdraw.  He  declined,  and 
it  was  only  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  friends  that  he  eventually  consented  to 
leave  the  House.  The  Chucellor  of  the 
Exchequer  then  moved  that  Mr.  Fuller  be 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
'Ihe  House  cordially  agreed  with  the  motion, 
and  the  Seiveant-at-Arms  was  fully  in¬ 
structed  to  take  the  honorable  member  into 
his  custody.  But  the  House,  as  it  presently 
discovered,  had  reckoned  without  the  hon¬ 
orable  member.  Mr.  Fuller  was  found  in 


the  lobby,  and  upon  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
communicating  to  him  the  nature  of  his 
delicate  mission,  he  rushed  past  him  into 
the  House,  and,  interrupting  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  declared  in  a  loud  voice  that  the 
Speaker  had  no  right  or  authority  to  order 
him  into  custody.  Who  was  the  Speaker? 
And  what  was  the  Speaker?  Why,  he 
was  the  servant  of  the  members,  and  by  their 
habit  of  submission  to  him  they  had  made 
him  their  master.  In  order  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  as  to  whom  he  re¬ 
ferred  to,  Mr.  Fuller,  who  appe^  to  have 
been  a  gentleman  of  characteristically  fiank 
speech,  added  that  be  meant  “  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  fellow  in  the  wig  over  there.” 
This  is  the  last  of  the  observations  offered 
by  Mr.  Fuller  upon  this  interesting  occa¬ 
sion  that  have  come  down  to  us.  A  free 
fight  between  the  honorable  member  and 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  rour  messengers,  followed,  and  even¬ 
tually  Mr.  Fuller  was  carried  out  of  the 
House.  “  ’T  is  sixty  years  »,zo  ” ;  but  we 
feel  sure  that  no  member  ot  the  present 
House  of  Commons  can  read  wiuiout  a 
shudder  that  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Speaker  was  once  publicly  referred  to  in 
the  House  as  “  the  insignificant  little  fellow 
in  the  wig.” 

The  following  estimate  of  woman’s  love 
^pears  in  an  English  contemporary :  **  A 
French  woman  will  love  her  husband  if  he 
is  either  witty  or  chivalrous;  a  German 
woman,  if  he  is  constant  and  faithful ;  a 
Dutch  woman,  if  he  does  not  disturb  her 
ease  and  comfort  too  much ;  a  Spanish  wo¬ 
man,  if  he  wreaks  vengeance  on  those  who 
incur  her  displeasure ;  an  Italian  woman,  if 
he  is  dreamy  and  poetical;  a  Danish  wo¬ 
man,  if  he  thinks  that  her  native  country  is 
the  brightest  and  happiest  on  earth ;  a  Rus¬ 
sian  woman,  if  he  despises  all  Westerners 
as  miserable  barbarians ;  an  English  woman, 
if  he  succeeds  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  court  and  aristocracy;  an  American 
woman,  if  be  has  plenty  of  money. 


Euoenie  at  Chiselhurst. — Daring  the 
last  six  months  a  plainly  dressed,  graceful  lady, 
accompanied  by  three  or  four  attendants,  might 
have  been  met  any  day  walking  in  the  lanes  in 
and  about  Chiselhurst.  Few  of  those  meeting 
her  and  failing  to  recognize  a  familiar  face 
would  have  suspected  that  one  short  twelve¬ 
month  since  she  was  an  empress  and  wife  of 
the  ruler  over  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
With  the  resignation  of  royalty,  she  has  aban¬ 
doned  every  appearance  of  state.  Every  Sun¬ 
day  she  walks  to  the  little  Catholic  chapel,  what¬ 
ever  the  weather  may  be,  and  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world  to  see  her  riding  in  a  car¬ 
riage.  Her  attire  is  of  the  simplest,  and  she 
may  sometimes  be  seen  walking  in  a  plain  co^ 
ton  dress.  She  neither  visits  nor  receives  visit¬ 
ors  in  any  number,  and  indeed  carries  her 
seclusion  so  far,  that  when  solicited  to  be  present 
at  a  concert  in  the  neighborhood,  given  for  the 
benefit  of  her  distressed  subjects  of  rormer  years, 
she  declined.  For  years  the  Empress  has  been 
the  leader  of  fashion,  and  the  least  peculiarity 
of  manner  or  dress,  whether  intentional  or  not, 
has  been  faithfully  copied  by  every  lady  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  belong  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
world  of  fashion.  Even  now  her  manner  of 
walking,  with  the  body  slightly  bent  forward, 
and  the  small  stick  which  sIm  freijuently  carries, 
is  imitated  by  the  ladies  of  Chiselhurst,  and  a 
refiex  of  it  may  be  traced  far  beyond  that  se¬ 
cluded  district.  The  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
towards  the  Empress  and  the  young  Ifrinoe 
have,  after  the  first  curiosity,  subsided  into  re¬ 
spect  for  her  wish  to  keep  herself  quite  private, 
and  she  now  attracts  no  more  attention  than  any 
ordinaiy  lady.  The  only  effect  has  been  to 
bring  down  a  few  people  from  London  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornings,  who  visit  the  chapel  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gazing  on  royalty. 


Otbk  twelve  hundred  churches  were  built  in 
the  United  States  last  year. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

The  report  of  the  confeienoe  committee  <»  the 
Ku-Klux  bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  April 
18,  bv  a  vote  of  S3  to  16.  Messrs.  Frelinghnysen 
and  Harlan,  who  supported  the  original  bill,  re¬ 
fused  to  vote  on  the  conference  report.  The  former 
is  opposed  to  Mr.  Sherman's  amendment,  and 
made  a  speech  against  it  April  19.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  as  recorted  from  the  committee  is  con¬ 
siderably  modified.  The  liability  of  counties  and 
towns  for  Ku-Klux  outrages  is  iMuced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  its  enforcement  surrounded  with  better 
safeguards.  Tbe  committee  recommend  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  Senate  amendment  as  to  tbe  limit  to 
the  operation  of  the  section  authorising  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Mteat 
and  also  tbe  amended  section  relating  to  the  juror’s 
oath  by  making  the  imposition  of  that  oath  discre¬ 
tionary  with  tM  judge. 

The  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives 
held  a  caucus  April  17,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
issue  a  national  address  which  should  foreshadow 
the  platform  in  which  this  party  would  enter  the 


next  presidential  campaign.  It  will  set  forth  that 
the  Democrats  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  amendments,  but  that  they 
accept  in  good  faith  all  the  results  growing  out 
thereof.  The  address  will  close.. with  on  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  Bepublioea  piatf  iis  kavbqf 
throughout  its  entiie  career  to  meet  flbe  practifSM 
questions  of  the  day  or  to  togMate  in  b^W(^ 
great  material  interests  of  tne  eonnti^.  >  '' 

The  address  is  now  hi  eourse  at  prepantioo^ 
and  will  be  issued  immsdiatety  after  Congress  adp 
jonrns. 

A  large  delegation  of  ladies  appeared  at  tbe  City 
Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  April  14,  each  carrying  a 
bouquet  for  tne  gallant  elm  who  should  register 
them.  Advancing  to  the  desk  of  Ifr.  Crocker, 
chief  register,  they  presented  the  following  peti¬ 
tion  :  “We,  Uie  undmigBed  citizens  of  Wsshing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  feeling  it  to  M  our  solemn  dn^,  a  part 
of  the  allegiance  we  ewe  to  our  Maker,  to  our 
country,  and  to  our  homes,  to  exercise  the  ri^t  of 
the  elective  firanehise,  hmeby  asumestly  petitiaa 
that  our  names  be  registered  as  qualified  voters  in 
our  several  districts.”  To  this  petitioa  were  ap¬ 
pended  some  sixty  names,  many  of  them  of  promi¬ 
nent  ladies  in  the  Distriot.  All  the  names  were 
taken  for  reference,  but  none  were  revered.  Dr. 
Mary  Walker  made  a  violent  speech  denouncing 
tbe  registrars  and  the  laws.  The  affair  created  a 
deoidM  sensation  in  the  city. 

The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  has  issued 
an  order  revoking  the  order  bv  which  wbfdesale 
liquor  dealers  are  obli^  to  use  form  No.  63,  known 
as  the  “coupon  boi»,”  in  keeping  aooounts  of 
spirits  received  and  sent  out.  The  mrder  takas 
effect  on  May  1. 

There  was  a  narrow  escape  from  a  terrible  trag¬ 
edy  at  the  CathoHe  Ohnron  of  St.  Mary,  in  WU- 
liamsbu'g,  N.  Y.,  April  16.  A  procession  of  young 
girls,  each  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  enter^  the 
ehuroh,  and  whUo  uie  prmt  was  baptising  a  num¬ 
ber  of  oonvet^  suddenly  the  fismes  of  a  eudle 
held  by  one  girl  set  fire  to  her  veil,  and  the  flames 
spread  from  veil  to  veil,  until  twelve  children  were 
on  fire.  Through  the  presence  of  mind  of  those 
present  the  flames  were  extinguished  before  the 
girls  were  seriously  burned. 

The  United  Sutes  steamer  Tennessee  is  now  at 
the  navy  yard,  where  a  committee  of  engineers 
have  examined  her  machinery  and  pronounced  it 
defective.  The  vessel  is  now  out  or  commission. 
Her  stores  snd  equipments  are  being  removed,  and 
she  will  then  be  laid  up  for  repairs. 

The  anniversary  of  general  emancipation  was 
celebrated  in  Washington  with  much  enthusiasm 
bv  the  negroes  of  the  district,  a  nnsiber  of  whites 
also  participating.  Tbe  emancipation  day  for  the 
district  was  observed  April  19. 

Large  bets  are  pending  in  New  York  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  tbe  ooean  steamers  Oceanic  and  City  of 
Paris,  which  left  that  port  April  16  for  Liverpool. 
The  Oceanic  passed  the  Battety  forty-fom  minutes 
ahead  of  the  City  of  Paris,  and  at  nine  o’clock  that 
evening  the  steamer  Virginia  met  both  vessels  go¬ 
ing  at  their  best  speed,  the  City  of  Paris  having 
alrmy  gained  fourteen  minutes. 

Spam  from  the  engine  of  the  Cincinnati  express 
train  ignited  the  kerosene  train  on  the  Erie  road, 
one  mile  west  of  New  York,  April  17,  and  the 
whole  train  was  destrOTod,  inflieting  a  heavy  loss 
of  cars  on  the  Erie  dompsmy,  but  the  oil  was 
shipped  at  the  owner’s  risk. 

A  local  export  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  cask  on 
sugar  or  molasses  has  been  levied  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

The  complete  registration  of  the  Distriot  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  gives  38,630  voters,  of  whom  10,774  are 
colored. 

Tbe  third-class  steamers  Iroquois,  Wyoming,  and 
Wssbusett  are  now  being  fitted  out  to  jom  our 
squadrons  sbroad,  and  ml  sail  about  the  first 
or  June.  The  Powbattan,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  tte  Canandaigua,  at  New  York,  are  also 
being  prepared  for  sest,  and  will  go  out  shortly 
after  the  vessels  above  named. 

Eleven  Japanese  merchants  have  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  bark  Gaucho  with  180,000  cards 
of  silk  worms'  eggs,  costing  in  Japan  8676,000. 
They  were  contracted  for  by  a  French  bouse,  but 
the  order  was  cancelled  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
Japanese  merchants  then  chartered  the  Gaucho, 
and  shipped  tbe  eutirs  lot  for  this  port  for  market 
Thev  are  of  the  best  known  variety,  and  in  good 
condition. 


Tbe  quarter  of  tbe  Champs  Elysdes  has  boon 
exceedingly  damaged  by  shells,  which  are  still 
falling  thickly.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
American  legation  was  struck  by  fragments  of  a 
shell  April  16;  nevertheless,  Mr. 'Washburns  oon- 
linuea  ta  reside  in  Avenue  Josephine. 

A  MRBber  of  manufacturers  have  been  arrested 
hj  cedar  of  the  oommune  and  their  manufactories 
etssed  ks  order  to  force  the  workmen  to  join  tbe 
nalisaal  guards.  The  price  of  fresh  meat  has  been 
daiftiled,  and  preserved  meat  is  dUBcult  to  obtain. 
A  waU-known  Amsriean  banksr  has  offered  to  pnr- 
ebaea  the  ootaiaHi'-ia  tbe  Place  Vandome  and  to 
tnuosport  it  te  Csntral  Park. 

The  oommune  ia  tiwlBg  to  enforce  the  order 
against  the  departure  of  persona  without  passports. 
Emu  women  ara  prevented  from  leaving  tbe  city. 
NotwHhstandbw  tbe  precautioas  taken,  upwards 
of  60<M)00  people  have  left  since  the  troubles  oom- 
aaeaaed.  The  supply  of  milk  has  ceased,  and  the 
prioas  ef  provisiou  are  rising. 

The  Eeko,  of  Cologne,  says  ttat  pris- 

eoers  are  loarvtng  Osrssany  for  home  u  the  rate  ef 
a  thousand  par  day.  Only  those  who  are  known 
to  be  fevorable  to  tha  VeraaOlee  government  ara 
ftUow#d  to 

The  delailB  of  the  fl[^  on  April  17  at  Asnidiea 
show  that  the  VersaiUea  fbroas  oompeDad  the  Com- 
mnaists  to  evacuate  the  town,  but  did  not  them¬ 
selves  occupy  it.  The  Oommunists  in  the  aftar- 
Doou  rooceupied  tbe  place,  but  were  again  attacked 
in  tbe  eveuing.  During  the  night  there  was  an  in¬ 
cessant  fitsilsde,'  and  ttw  Government  forces  main¬ 
tained  thrir  porition  with  diflionitv.  Tbe  Ver- 
saillas  army  baa  not  resumed  tbe  offensive.  The 
belligerents,  though  confronting  each  other,  are  ac¬ 
tually  separated  by  tbe  Island  of  Grande  Jatte. 
Tbe  Communist  wmes  were  very  heavy.  Tbe 
National  Guard  are  greatly  discouraged  by  tlmir 
suffering  and  losses. 

GaxAT  BaiTAni.— The  Lemdim  Standard,  in  a 
despatch  from  Vienna,  states  that  a  religious  riot 
has  ocaurred  at  Odea^  Tbe  day  had  been  set 
apart  by  tha  Jewish  portien  of  tbe  populatioD  for  a 
o^bratioa.  Tbe  Eiuter  festival  D^g  observed, 
tbe  citizens  interfered  with  tbe  ezereises,  and  be¬ 
ing  remanstrated  with,  assuned  a  violent  and 
threatening  attitude  toward  tbe  Jews.  Tbe  rioters 
congrantM  in  the  streets  and  proceeded  to  the 
estabMAmeots  of  tbe  Jews,  on  which  they  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  the  work  of  devastation.  A 
great  many  dwellings,  occapied  by  prominent 
Jewish  marobants,  were  sacked  and  destroyed  by 
tbe  mob.  Stores  and  ararehouses  were  treated  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
property  was  immense.  The  utmost  consternation 
prevails  among  the  entire  Jewish  population. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  April  18,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  spoke  in  opposition  to  tbe  resolution  for  tha 
discontinuance  of  the  tslegraph  and  postal  service 
on  Sundays,  on  tbe  ground  that  it  would  deprive  a 
large  number  of  people  of  employment. 

Dellinger,  the  distinguished  Bavarian  theologian, 
has  been  excommunioatad  by  the  Pope. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Pabio _ Thiers  is  now  oppostd  to  conoilisdiou, 

and  tbinka  that  the  inooeea  of  tbe  army  ia  certain, 
bnt  ia  oppoaed  to  bringing  on  a  deokiva  actioa 
until  60,000  men  ahall  have  reinfiMoed  the  Ver- 
taillae  army.  In  a  oironlar  of  the  13tb  he  dsacribee 
the  situation  aa  in  the  main  nnohangad,  and  says 
that  the  governaaent  will  act  at  tha  pfoper  time. 
The  oommune  acoounts  of  the  victory  at  Paris  srs 
as  faiae  as  they  are  aaprinoipled.  Onr  viotory 
will  oome  bloodlecely.  Paris  dslegatoa  have  ar- 
rivad  and  were  raoMved,  not  bccansa  thev  arc 
Commnniats,  bnt  beoansa  thay  ara  Republicans. 
My  answer  to  them  was  that  “  no  ons  aianaoes  tbo 
rspmblic  bnt  assassins.”  Tha  Uvaa  of  tha  insurgents 
will  be  spand,  bnt  tha  workmen,  temporarily  rab- 
tidized  in  Paris,  must  ratnrn  to  their  labcw,  and 
reoeeakm  be  snppreascd  os  it  has  been  in  Amwioa. 

The  ComnRuusts  ara  phudering  the  public  of- 
floce  of  their  papers  and  plate.  The  latter  is  rant 
to  the  mint.  The  chnrohee  are  oarefnlly  tearched, 
and  ail  valoablea  found  ara  seized  snd  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  ceiu.  The  chief  of  secret  police  has 
been  arrested. 

Bsrricadss  have  bean  ordarad  to  ba  eraoted  im- 
mcdiataly  in  the  quartan  of  the  Tnilcrias  and 
Bellsville,  which  will  render  Paris  impregnable  to 
the  assaults  of  tha  Varsaillista.  The  natioaals  ara 
also  sreoting  new  barrioadcs  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  Rne  Costiglione,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Tuileriat  and  Belleville,  in  antioipatioo  of  an 
asaanlt  by  the  Venaillee  foroec. 

The  obnreh  of  SL  Jacqnee  du  Haut  Pas  snd  the 
Chnroh  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  were  pillaged  April 
17,  and  tha  clergy  arreetad.  At  pieaent,  scarcely 
a  church  in  Paris  is  open. 

Thien,  in  a  oiroular  irened  April  17,  confirms 
the  annonneement  of  the  capture  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  troops  of  Chkteau  Bcqon,  and  batteries  have 
been  eatablished  at  that  place  within  easy  ranga  of 
the  insurgent  battariaa  at  Asnibrea  and  Clioby. 
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THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

A.  CONTIKUATION  OF  AN  OLD  SONO. 

Jtir  —  “  QraMulMvet.” 

(Dakwin  loquitur.) 

"  AN  comes  from  a  Mammal  that  lirad  up 
aTI  a  tree. 

And  a  gr^t  coat  of  hair  on  his  outside  had  he, 
Veiy  much  like  the  Dreadnaughu  we  frequent¬ 
ly  see,— 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  He  had  points  to  his  ears,  and  a  tail  to  his 
rump. 

To  assist  him  with  ease  through  the  branches 
to  jump,  — 

In  some  cases  quite  long,  and  in  some  a  mere 
stump,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"This  mammal,  abstaining  from  mischisTons 
pranks. 

Was  thought  worthy  in  time  to  be  raised  firom 
the  ranks. 

And  with  some  small  ado  came  to  stand  on 
two  shanks,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  Thus  planted,  his  course  he  so  prudently 
steered. 

That  his  hand  soon  improred  and  his  intellect 
cleared ; 

Then  his  forehead  enlarged  and  his  tail  disap- 
oMred,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  'T  is  n’t  easy  to  settle  vhen  Man  became 
Man ; 

When  the  Monkey  type  stopped  and  the  H*'- 
man  began ; 

But  some  rery  queer  things  were  inrolred  in 
the  plan,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  Women  plainly  had  beards  and  big  whiskers 
at  first ; 

While  the  man  supplied  milk  when  the  baby 
was  nnrs^ ; 

And  tome  other  strong  facts  I  could  tell,  —  if  I 
durst, — 

Which  nobody  can  deny, 

"  Our  arboreal  sire  had  a  pedigree  too : 

The  Marsupial  system  comes  here  into  riew ; 

Bo  n  '11  trace  him,  1  think,  to  a  Great  Kim- 
garoo,— 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  The  Kangaroo’s  parent,  perhaps,  was  a  bird  ; 
But  an  Omithorhynchus  would  not  be  absurd ; 
Theu  to  frogs  and  strange  fishes  we  back  are 
referred,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

'Thns  fir  Darwin  has  said  :  But  the  root  of  the 
Tree, 

Its  nature,  its  name,  and  what  caused  it  to  be. 
Seem  a  secret  to  him,  just  as  much  as  to  me,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Did  it  always  exist  as  a  great  institution  1 
And  trAot  made  it  start  on  its  first  evolution  ? 

As  to  this  our  good  friend  offers  no  contribu¬ 
tion,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  I  think  that  if  Darwin  would  make  a  clean 
b:«ast. 

Some  Botanical  views  would  be  frankly  con¬ 
fessed, 

And  that  all  Flesh  is  Grass  wonld  stand  boldly 
expressed,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  so  delidonslv  snng. 
Must  have  softened  his  heart,  when  his  b^m 
was  young. 

And  the  Temple  of  Nature  has  prompted  his 
tongue,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  now  if  in  future  qood  hrteding  we  prise, 

'a'o  be  cherubs  and  angels  we  some  day  may 
rise; 

And,  indeed,  some  tweet  angc^  are  now  in  my 
eyes,  — 

WUch  nobody  can  deny. 

If  this  is  our  wish,  we  must  act  with  due  care ; 
And  in  choosing  our  spouses  no  pains  we  should 
spare. 

But  select  only  those  that  are  wise,  good,  and 
fisir. — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  however  he  came  by  it,  Man  has  a  Soul, 
That  will  not  so  submit  to  despotic  control. 

As  to  make  Monks  and  Nuns  of  three  fourths  of 
the  whole,  — 

Which  nobc^y  can  deny. 

The  Bad  may  be  pretty,  the  Good  may  be  plain ; 
And  sad  matches  are*  made  from  the  lucre  of 
gain; 

So  perhaps  as  we  are  we  shall  likely  remain,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

After  all,  then,  I  ask,  what ’s  the  object  in  view  t 
And  what  practical  good  from  this  creed  can 
ensue  1 

I  can’t  find  in  it  much  that ’s  both  useful  and 
new,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


Our  old  friend  Lnrretins*  explained  long  ago  | 

How  the  fittest  survive  and  the  weak  are  laid 
low ; 

And  our  friends  of  the  Farm  mnst  a  thing  or 
two  know,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

I  would  ne’er  take  offence  at  what ’s  honestly 
meant. 

Or  that  truth  should  be  told  of  our  lowly  de¬ 
scent  ; 

To  be  sprung  from  the  dust  I  am  humbly  con¬ 
tent,  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  this  groping  and  guessing  may  all  be  mis¬ 
taken. 

And  in  sensitive  minds  may  much  trouble 

awaken. 

So  I  ’ll  shut  up  my  book,  and  go  back  to  my 
BaoM,t  — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 

The  story  of  the  quest  for  the  San  Gmal, 
or  tan  real,  whi<m  forms  so  great  a  part 
of  the  "  history  ”  of  King  Arthur  and  tlm 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  popularized  by  Mr.  Tennyson, 
must  always  be  interesting.  According  to 
old  accounts  the  Gral  (for  the  word  is  speUed 
Gral,  Graal,  and  Grail,  indifiTerently)  was 
the  cup  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  which 
was  preserved  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
by  him  transmitted  from  worthy  to  worthy 
until  it  was  lost  by  a  contemporary  of  King 
Arthur.  It  had  the  power  of  conferring  im¬ 
mortal  youth  on  ita  possessor  whose  heart, 
like  th^  of  Sir  Galanath  was  pure.  Like 
many  other  mysteries,  it  vanished  when 
looked  upon  by  curious  and  profane  eyes ; 
but  unlike  modem  mysteries,  it  would  not 
even  leave  its  "accidents.”  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  London  Philological  Society, 
Dr.  G.  Oppert  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Gnl  and 
Knights  <n  the  Gral  in  the  Poetical  Works 
of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,”  in  which  he 
refuted  the  former  explanations  of  Sang 
Real,  Gradalis,  Garalis,  &c.  which  expUuned 
neither  the  name  nor  the  substance  of  the 
Gral.  He  showed  that  the  Gral,  which 
Wolfram  described  as  a  red  stone  which  fed 
the  knights  and  protected  them,  was  orig¬ 
inally  nothing  else  than  the  Coral,  which, 
according  to  heathen  and  later  Christian 
mythology,  possessed  precisely  the  same 
powers,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  people, 
^e  coral,  according  to  some,  represented 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  as  regards  its  feed¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  its  knights,  its  name  was 
derived  from  cor  (the  heart)  and  alere  (to 
nourish).  There  is  no  entomological  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deriving  the  word  "  gral  ’’  from  the 
word  "coral.”  From  the  fact  that  the 
Knights  of  Salvatierre,  described  in  the 
poem  as  keepers  of  the  Gral,  were  identical 
with  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Salvatierra, 
which  existed  in  Spain  from  1198  to  1212. 
Dr.  Oppert  proved  that  the  poem  could  not 
have  ^n  written  before  1198,  nor  much 
after  1212.  Professor  Goldstuecker  sup¬ 
ported  Dr.  Oppert’s  view  of  the  coral  with 
many  examples  from  Indian  antiquity. 


ODR  SPARROWS. 


Evil  reports  of  what  our  sparrows  are 
d(dng  in  the  rural  districts  come  to  us. 
It  is  a  fact  to  lament,  says  a  writer  in  the 
New  Yorii  World,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  a 
fret  that  these  little  English  birds'  are  very 
good  citizens,  but  behave  very  badly  as  soon 
as  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  into 
the  country.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  it 
was  an  ill-advised  measure  to  bring  them 
here  at  all,  for  although  they  destroy  the 
larvss  of  insects  and  keep  caterpillars  from 
covering  us  in  the  summer,  yet  when  they 
get  out  into  the  fields  they  descend  upon  the 
wheat  and  the  young  rye  as  d'issipated  yewlh 
fall  upon  the  old  rye,  but  with  more  disas¬ 
trous  effects  upon  the  orig'uud  owners  thereof. 
In  some  countries  a  reward  is  paid  for  the 
dead  body  of  a  sparrow,  and  for  all  sparrow 
eggs  that  may  m  found  and  destroyed,  so 
ths^  th^  fairly  come  under  the  head  of  ver¬ 
min.  But  the  damage  done  is  not  alone  to 
the  grain ;  there  is  hardly  a  more  quarrel¬ 
some  and  tvrannical  bird  than  this.  He 
fights  with  the  robin  and  overcomes  him  by 
numbers;  he  harries  and  drives  avray  tbie 
*  lmmios,  t.  sar  -  wt. 

t  CeftaioJj  tht  DuwloiAn  ttMocy,  OMWf h  It  mk]r  b«  la- 
UrMtlDf  M  s  thMty,  U  a  oooiliknMe  tiicroMhnMnt  oa 
Baeoolaa  priaeipln,  wMoh  nqain  that  do  tbaorj  tboald 
be  adopted  without  an  adequate  iDdnetion  fron  hota 
Budi  Bore  directed  and  ooaplete  t!:aa  aoj  that  the  Dar- 
vlniana  have  yet  dIeooTertd,  —  U;  Indeed,  they  have  die 
oovered  any  hot  at  all  that  Inren  the  pwiWity  of  the 
traoifonBatioae  vhieh  they  ptxwanlfa'e. 

The  **  Botaole  Garden,”  tte  work  of  old  BraeBue  Dar¬ 
win,  wae  more  popular  in  Ite  day,  and  if  leee  popular 
DOW,  than  it  deaervee  to  be.  Bia  **  Tewple  of  Nature,”  a 
poathuBona  pnblieation  anoonooea  in  ”  poBpoua  ihyi^” 
naarly  the  aaoM  viewa  of  Kvolutioa  aa  thoae  now  in  vognik 


beautiful  Baltimore  oriole,  the  most  wel¬ 
come  and  lovely  of  our  summer  visitors, 
whose  orange  and  vermilion  hueaon  a  back- 
pound  of  black,  and  whose  plaintive,  mel¬ 
low  note  are  the  delight  of  the  world;  who 
comes  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to  us,  only 
to  find  little  gray  thieves  in  possession  of 
his  old  haunts,  determined  not  to  share  with 
him,  but,  on  the  contrar}’,  bent  on  his  de¬ 
struction.  As  matter  of  met  the  adult  spar¬ 
row  cares  very  little  for  larvss  and  very 
much  for  grain;  pves  the  former  to  his 
young  while  he  mmself  lives  as  much  as 

Eossible  on  the  latter.  So  it  is  easy  to  see 
ow  danjprous  a  denizen  of  the  country  he 
is.  As  for  beauty,  except  that  which  comes 
from  quick  motion,  he  Ws  none  of  it,  al¬ 
though  he  is  picturesque  and  piquant.  The 
writer  of  this  paragraph  happened  to  be  in 
the  country  a  few  days  ago  and  saw  a  hand¬ 
some  cock-robin  standing  on  the  pound 
surrounded  by  sparrows  who  watched  every 
movement  he  made,  and  every  once  in  a 
while  would  dart  at  him  as  a  boy  throws  his 
p^-top,  stab  him  with  their  beaks,  fl^  after 
nim  when  he  flew,  pestering  and  making  life 
a  burden  to  him.  When  the  orioles  came 
last  summer  looking  for  their  houses  —  for 
some  had  learned  to  occupy  houses  —  they 
had  to  perch  on  trees  and  look  longingly  at 
their  homes,  on  the  top  of  each  of  wmch 
stood  a  big  sparrow  on  guard,  as  pert  and 
ready  to  fight  as  a  gamin.  The  farmers  are 
complaining  already,  and  think  it  would  be 
well  to  import  a  few  lively  sparrow-hawks 
to  decimate  the  little  gray  thieves  and  mur¬ 
derers.  _ 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  FAMINE. 

The  Gazette  of  India  has  just  published 
a  painful  but  deeplv  interesting  report 
of  the  tir  kal  or  threefold  famine  of  grass, 
grain,  and  rain,  which  fell  in  1868-69 
with  fri^tful  severity  on  100,000  square 
miles  of  Kaipootana,  surpassing  in  intensity 
any  which  has  occurred  since  1812,  and  al¬ 
most  equalling  that  of  lff61,  of  which  the 
record  is  preserved  that  thi^  quarters  of 
the  cattle  died  and  that  man  ate  man.  The 
visitation  having  been  chiefly  in  native 
States,  accurate  statistics  are  not  forthcom¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  come  to 
any  quite  accurate  couclusions  as  to  the 
mortality  which  the  famine  caused  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  scanty  crops  which 
in  spite  of  drought  struggled  up  were 
swept  off  the  earth  by  a  plague  of  locusts ; 
cholera  fastened  on  the  starved  people  and 
a  terrible  fever  followed,  striking  down  the 
entire  population.  The  deaths  from  this 
latter  cause  alone  are  put  down  at  20  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants,  while  in  some  of  the  Mar- 
waree  districts  they  rose  as  high  as  one  third. 
Taking  the  most  moderate  of  the  statistics 
furnished,  the  local  authorities  calculate 
that  in  Marwar  and  Ajmere  and  the  other 
districts,  no  less  than  one  and  a  quarter 
million  of  human  beings  died  of  disease  and 
starvation.  What  comd  be  done  to  allevi¬ 
ate  suffering  was  done;  but  it  was  very  lit¬ 
tle,  for  the  stricken  districts  were  cut  off 
from  the  possibility  of  adequate  aid.  How 
this  happened  is  explainea  in  the  report, 
which  says  that  the  Rajpootana  famine  nore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Orissa  famine 
in  one  particular;  that  for  some  months, 
though  from  a  different  cause,  Rajpootana, 
like  Orissa,  was  shut  off  from  the  receipt  of 
supplies  at  the  most  critical  period  ot  the 
year.  In  Orissa  this  arose  from  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  ships  approaching  the  coast  to 
unload  during  the  monscvjn  months.  In 
Rajpootana  the  same  result  was  produced 
by  ue  utter  failure  of  forage,  the  price  of 
which  was  in  many  places  actually  dearer 
than  gr^n,  so  that  no  carts  could  travel,  nor 
could  the  pack-bullocks  of  the  Bnnjaras  of 
which  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Rajpootana  and  Central  India,  traverse  the 
country.  The  result  was  the  same.  The 
sea  in  one  case,  and  the  want  of  grass 
in  the  other,  isolated  the  famine  tract  from 
the  rest  of  India.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
great  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  suffer¬ 
ers.  The  chiefs  of  Oodeypore  and  Jeypore 
set  a  noble  example,  which  was  followed  by 
almost  every  other  chief  whose  States  were 
stricken  and  by  man^  who  were  beyond  the 
famine  limit  Famine  relief  woi^s  were 
started  and  maintained  at  comparatively 
enormous  expense  during  the  whole  of  the 
visitation ;  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission, 
which  has  made  Rajpootana  its  field  for 
missionary  enterprise,  labored  both  in 
purse  and  person ;  the  Marwarees  in  Bom- 
oay  acting  with  the  Bombay  Government 
aud  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sent  liberal 
contributions ;  and  the  Government  of  India 
expended  in  relief  works  for  the  426,000  in¬ 
habitants  of  its  own  province  of  Ajmere, 
fifteen  and  a  quarter  lakhs  of  rupees,  or 


nearly  three  years’  gross  revenue  of  the 
country.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  itself,  the  Government  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  the  report  earlier,  as  till  now,  while 
many  had  seen  the  suffering,  but  few  knew 
what  had  been  done  to  alleviate  it  The 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  this 
and  other  famines  is  that  though  scarcity 
may  prevail,  actual  famine  is  preventable 
by  the  two  p%at  measures  to  which  Lord 
Mayo  and  bu  government  have  so  steadily 
admressed  themselves,  namely,  railroads  and 
works  of  irrigation,  —  railways  to  convey 
grain  to  the  great  centres  of  population, 
reservoirs  to  store  the  rain  supply,  and  can¬ 
als  to  direct  it.  The  famines  or  periods  of 
unusual  scarcity  which  afllict  ^jpootana 
have  hitherto  recurred  at  intervals  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Long  therefore  before 
another  visitation  maybe  looked  for  the  rail¬ 
road  from  Agra  to  Ajmere,  which  is  the  heart 
of  the  country,  will  have  been  completed, 
and  reservoirs,  of  which  there  are  even  now 
some  magnificent  examples,  will  have  been 
constructed  wherever  the  greatest  need  for 
them  has  been  shown. 


SOME  AMUSING  LITERARY  BLUN¬ 
DERS. 

Robert  SOUTHEY,  says  the  Satur. 

day  Review,  took  some  pidns  to  give  a 
correct  text  of  the  "Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
In  his  edition.  Hopeful  having  wondered 
why  Littlefuth  bad  not  plucked  up  a  heart, 
and  stood  one  brush  with  such  a  company 
of  cowards  as  the  three  brothers.  Faintheart, 
Mistrust,  and  Guilt,  when  they  robbed  and 
wounded  him  in  Deadman’s  Lane,  Christian 
replies  that  many  had  called  them  cowards, 
but  few  had  found  it  so  in  the  time  of  trial, 
that  they  had  made  David  groan,  mourn, 
and  roar,  had  sorelv  brushed  the  coats  of 
Mordecai  and  Hezekiah,  though  champions 
in  their  days,  and  had  handled  Peter  so  that 
they  made  him  afraid  of  a  sorry  nrl.  It 
seems  a  thing  for  wonder  that  Bunyan 
should  have  ranked  Mordecai  with  David, 
Hezekiah,  and  Peter,  but  in  truth  he  did 
not.  He  had  set  in  the  place  which  Southey 
gives  to  Mordecai  one  who  may  be  the  man 
celebrated  as  second  in  wisdom  to  Solomon, 
and  certainly  was  a  psalmist  who  in  spirit¬ 
ual  darkness  and  terror  cried  from  the  low¬ 
est  deep  as  a  castaway.  This  was  Heman. 
Some  emtor  who  had  never  heard  Heman’s 
name  —  like  the  mere  matter-of-fret  god¬ 
father  who,  being  asked  to  give  the  ch£d  a 
Bible  name,  proposed  Batd-zebub  —  took 
the  next  that  came,  and  changed  Heman  to 
Haman.  'Then  Southey,  or  the  editor  from 
whom  he  copied,  assured  that  Bunyan  could 
not  have  numbered  Haman  among  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  faith,  concluded  tl^  since  it 
was  not  Haman  it  must  be  Mordecai,  and 
Mordecai  was  exalted  accordingly.  Mr. 
Offer  has  pointed  out  the  progress  of  this 
error,  which  in  all  ^bability  was  over¬ 
looked,  not  invented,  oy  Southey. 

Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  "History  of  England,” 
telling  of  the  unfortunate  little  army  that 
Jean  de  Vienne,  Admiral  of  France,  brought 
over  to  Eldinburgh  in  the  year  1385,  to  aid 
the  Scots  in  a  projected  raid  across  the  Bor¬ 
der,  says : — 

“  It  is  amusing  to  read  in  Froissart  the  com- 
plunts  |C  the  Frenchmen  after  their  arrival.  . .  . 
When  tley  were  at  last  introduced  to  the  King, 
they  were  shocked  with  his  ‘  red  bleared  eyes,  of 
the  color  of  sandal-wood,  which  convinced  them 
that  he  was  no  warrior.’ 

“  Here  is  an  opening  into  a  wilderness  of  con¬ 
jectures.  Passing  over  the  stumbling-block  that 
the  complexion  of  no  sandal-wood  of  modem 
days  can  vie  with  the  fiery  red  of  an  inflamed 
eye,  we  mnst  wonder  by  what  process  the  red 
eyes  of  King  Robert  assured  bis  allies  that  be 
could  be  no  warrior.  Froissart,  above  all  meu, 
knew  the  points  of  a  good  knight.  What  rea¬ 
sons,  lookmg  either  to  cause  or  consequence, 
persuaded  him  that  a  red-eyed  king  might  not 
a  valiant  man-at-arms  1  But,  before  we  ask 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  we  are  to  inquire  wheth¬ 
er  the  thing  itself  was  so ;  and,  a^in,  it  was 
not.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  French  were  at 
all  shocked  with  tne  King’s  eyes,  which  teemed 
as  though  they  were  made  up  of  lendail,  —  not 
sandal-wood,  but  a  fabric  of  scarlet  silk  inter¬ 
woven  with  tome  coarter  material  of  the  tame 
color." 

Tub  American  Ambulance,  which  did  such 
good  service  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  eonsisted 
of  forty -seven  men  and  eighteen  women.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  the  president.  Colonel  James  McKey, 
Albert  Lee  Ward,  Rev.  W.  0.  Samson,  James 
W.  Tucker,  and  Edward  A  Crane.  Dr.  John 
Swinburne  —  who,  by  the  way,  has  been  decor¬ 
ated  by  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — act¬ 
ed  as  surgeon-in-chief.  Dr.  Johnstone  as  Phy¬ 
sician  (also  decorated),  and  the  surgical  staff 
was  made  up  of  eight  other*  gentlemen.  Mrs. 
Conklin  was  director  of  the  ladies'  depart¬ 
ment. 
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JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT. 

The  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald  wae 
bom  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1799,  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  family  of  French  origin.  It 
waa  the  intention  of  his  parents  to  rear  him  for 
the  priesthood  of  their  church,  and  to  that  end 
sent  him  to  a  Catholic  seminary  in  Aberdeen, 
where  h«  remained  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
where  he  acquired  a  smattering  of  languages 
and  sciences.  But  Nature  had  not  designed  him 
for  a  priest. .  He  abandoned  the  seminary,  and 
passea,  it  is  said,  some  months  in  a  commercial 
house  as  book-keeper.  When  he  was  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  a  copy  of  Franklin’s  Autobiography 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  seems  to  have  b^ 
come  enamored,  at  once,  of  Franklin,  America, 
and  printing.  Acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at 
Halifax  in  1819,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  with  five  pounds  in  his  purse,  and  without 
an  acquaintance  on  the  continent. 

At  Halifax,  he  tried  to  establish  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  book-keeping,  but  with  small  suc¬ 
cess,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  took  passage  for 
Boston  in  a  coasting  schooner.  Arriving  in 
Boston,  with  scarcely  any  money  left,  he  walked 
about  the  streets  for  many  days  without  being 
able  to  procure  employment  His  pocket  was 
soon  empty,  and  he  passed  two  whole  days  with¬ 
out  food.  He  made  himself  known,  at  length, 
to  an  English  publisher,  then  residing  in  Boston, 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Wells  and  Lilly,  in  whose 
establishment  he  obtained  a  situation,  first  as 
clerk,  and  afterwards  as  proof-reader.  He  was 
a  romantic  youth  at  that  time,  who  took  great 
interest  in  rambling  about  Boston  and  viewing 
the  spots  made  memorable  by  historic  events, 
upou  some  of  which  he  composed  verses  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Byron.  -According  to  his  own  account, 
he  attracted  little  attention  at  this  period,  and 
his  intellect  was  not  highly  enimated  by  the  few 
who  knew  him.  In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Herald,  in  which  he  was  always  talking  about 
himself,  he  used  the  following  language :  — 

“  When  I  was  modest,  simple,  direct,  and  un¬ 
pretending,  people  despised  me,  and  called  me  a 
fool.  Now  that  I  have  become  by  compulsion 
bold,  daring,  fearless,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
rogue,  getting  rich,  I  am  rising  into  rapid  esti¬ 
mation,  and  will  soon  be  equal  with  the  first 
men  of  the  land." 

Aft^r  spending  more  than  two  years  in  Bos¬ 
ton  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  go  to  Charleston  as  translator  and 
general  assistant  to  a  daily  paper.  This  was 
his  first  introduction  into  the  world  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  he  learned  some  things  at  Charleston 
which  ho  afterwards  turned  to  account  in  New 
York.  The  editor  of  the  paper  kept  a  sail-boat, 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sail  many  miles 
down  the  harbor  to  meet  arriving  vessels,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  sometimes  to  publish  for¬ 
eign  news  a  day  in  advance  of  the  other  jour¬ 
nals.  The  salary  of  persons  in  Bennett’s  posi¬ 
tion  was,  at  that  time,  extremely  small,  seldom 
exceeding  eight  dollars  a  week.  The  man  who 
was  destined  to  gain  $200,000  a  year  from 
journalism  was  glad  at  first  to  work  for  wages 
lower  than  those  of  a  compositor.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pushing,  vigorous,  ambitious  young 
man,  one  of  those  who  cannot  be  long  content 
in  a  subordinate  sphere.  He  returned  soon  to 
New  York,  and  tried  to  get  a  footing  in  the 
world  by  issuing  proposals  for  what  he  called  a 
"  Permanent  Commercial  School,"  wherein  he 
undertook  to  teach  an  astonishing  variety  of 
subjects,  —  “  reading,  elocution,  penmanship, 
and  arithmetic,  algebra,  astronomy,  history,  and 
geography,  moral  philosmhy,  commercial  law, 
and  political  economy,  English  grammar  and 
comfwsition,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
gua^.’’  The  public  did  not  respond  to  the 
proposals,  nor  did  they  pay  any  heed  to  the 
young  man  when  he  announced  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  political  economy,  in  the  old  Dntoh 
Church  in  Ann  Street.  He  was  obliged,  tllre- 
fore,  to  return  to  the  press  as  reporter  and  man 
of  all  work. 

During  the  next  thirteen  years,  though  re¬ 
maining  unknown  to  the  public,  he  acquired 
some  little  reputation  among  journalists  as  a 
finent,  industrious,  and  enterprising  writer. 
From  1829  to  1832,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  which  was 
then  the  foremost  newspaper  of  ^e  country. 
Many  of  the  features  which  afterwards  gave  the 
Herald  so  much  notoriety  and  success,  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Courier  years  before  the  Herald 
was  thought  of.  He  used,  for  example,  to  re¬ 
port  balls  and  other  social  events,  at  great  length, 
giving  the  initials  of  persons  present.  He  occa¬ 
sionally  spent  a  winter  in  Washington  in  the 
service  of  New  York  papers ;  and  it  was  there 
that  he  made  his  first  striking  bit  in  journalism, 
—  the  hit  that  made  him  somewhat  known  to 
the  profession  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  related  the  circumstances  himself  in  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  Herald,  from  which 
we  have  copied  the  narrative :  — 

*’  It  was,  ’  he  said,  "  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1828  that  I  wrote  the  series  of  Washington 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Enquir¬ 
er.  No  one  knew  ^  whom  they  were  written, 
either  here  or  in  Washington,  but  they  were 
generally  attributed  to  O.  C.  Verolanck.  I  re¬ 
member  very  well  how  the  idea  of  writing  them 
originated  in  my  own  mind.  In  the  library  of 
Congress  1  spent  much  of  my  time  poring  over 
Jeflersoii’s  collection  of  old  pamphlets,  which  no 
one  before  or  since  has  perhaps  looked  into. 
Sometimes  I  would  take  a  peep  at  the  new  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  day,  and  among  them  I  found 
the  recent  publication  of  Horace  Walpole’s  fa¬ 


mous  letters  and  correspondence  written  during 
tbe  reign  of  George  II.,  and  describing,  in  witty 
and  agreeable  bt^inag^,  the  intrigues,  politics, 
incidents,  and  explosions  of  that  singular  court. 
These  letters  were  highly  amusing,  graphic,  and 
interesting.  I  said  to  myjelf,  one  day,  ‘  Wh^ 
not  try  a  few  letters  on  a  similar  plan  from  this 
city,  to  be  published  in  New  York,  describing, 
eulogizing,  or  satirizing  the  court  of  John  Q. 
Adams?’  I  did  so.  All  the  political,  gay, 
fashionable,  witty,  beautiful  characters  that  ap¬ 
peared  ill  Washington  during  that  winter  were 
sketched  off  at  random,  without  being  personal 
or  offensive  to  any  of  the  parties ;  indeed,  they 
were  mostly  all  complimentary  and  pleasing  to 
them." 

These  letters,  successful  as  they  were,  did  not 
materially  improve  his  position  in  the  press. 
Tbe  art  of  journalism  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  America,  and  even  newspapers  so  powerful 
as  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  were  the  merest 
slaves  and  tools  of  party.  Two  or  three  indi¬ 
viduals  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
office,  and  no  one,  except  the  proprietor  and 
editor  in  chief,  was  considered  of-  any  account 
or  compensated  with  the  least  approach  to  liber¬ 
ality.  After  fourteen  years’  toil  in  the  daily 
press,  and  making  several  attempts  to  emer^ 
from  obscurity  by  establishing  newspapers  in 
the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party,  Bennett 
was  still  without  capital  or  popular  reputation. 
Party  chiefs  were  glad  enough  to  use  his  talents 
during  the  crisis  of  an  election,  but  when  the 
victory  was  won,  and  the  spoils  were  to  be  dis¬ 
tribute,  they  never  thought  of  tbe  hireling 
scribe  to  whose  audacity  and  tact  they  may  have 
owed  their  triumph. 

He  had  his  revenge.  On  the  6th  of  May, 

1835,  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  new  penny 
paper,  the  Morning  Herald,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  He  may  have 
possessed  at  the  time  a  few  hundred  dollars’ 
capital,  and  he  had  induced  a  firm  of  young 
printers  to  print  his  paper  for  him,  and  to  share 
in  the  profits  whicn  might  accrue  from  the 
enterprise.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  among 
those  whom  he  tried  to  get  to  join  him  in  it, 
was  a  young  printer  recently  established  in  busi¬ 
ness,  named  Horace  Greeley.  It  would  have 
been  a  rare  conjunction  of  powers,  Greeley  and 
Bennett.  Bennett  exhibited  to  Mr.  Greeley,  as 
he  stood  at  the  case  in  his  printing-office,  se^ 
ting  type,  a  rather  tempting  roll  of  bills,  which 
was  to  form  the  capital  of  the  proposed  paper; 
but  the  young  printer  did  not  fancy  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  held  the  stakes,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  solicitations. 

The  late  William  Gowans,  the  well-known 
bookseller  of  Na-sau  Street,  used  frequently  to 
entertain  his  friends  with  some  reminiscences  of 
the  time  when  the  Herald  was  published  in  a 
cellar,  the  only  furniture  of  which,  he  said,  was 
two  flour-barrels,  connected  by  a  plank  which 
served  as  a  desk,  and  one  wooden  chair,  oci-n- 
pied  by  the  editor,  who  then  did  all  the  writing 
and  reporting  of  tbe  paper,  even  to  writing  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  persons  unaccustomed  to  com¬ 
position.  He  produced  very  much  such  a  paper 
as  the  New  York  Sun  is  at  the  present  time, 
filled  with  all  the  nonsense,  gossip,  and  scandal 
of  the  town.  It  was  not  so  bad  a  paper  as  it 
was  thought.  Any  one  who  will  look  over  the 
first  numbers  now  will  find  it  difficult  to  account 
for  the  horror  in  which  it  was  held  for  so  many 
years.  The  main  feature  of  the  paper  in  those 
years  was  nonsensical  gossip  concerning  con¬ 
spicuous  individuals.  No  matter  who  was  up¬ 
permost,  man  or  woman,  author,  actor,  politician, 
millionnaire,  or  murderer,  the  Herald  teemed 
with  paragraphs  about  him,  and  invented  in¬ 
genious  narratives  in  which  he  figured.  In 

1836,  for  exan^le,  when  the  late  N.  P.  Willis 
returned  from  Europe,  still  shining  with  the  lus¬ 
tre  of  bis  early  fame,  he  had  a  long  rigmarole 
about  Willis  and  a  Frenchman  who  came  pas¬ 
senger  on  board  the  same  vessel.  The  French¬ 
man  could  not  understand  why  it  was  that  this 
"  Misters  Villise  ’’  should  be  the  object  of  so  much 
attention  on  board  ship.  But  tM  day  after  he 
landed,  he  read  a  para^^ph  in  a  newspaper 
which  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Willis,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  tbe  "  Prince  of 
Puppies."  The  Frenchman  rushed  to  tbe  hotel 
to  pay  his  homage  to  the  Prince,  who  had  come 
across  the  ocean  with  him  incog.,  and  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  not  haring  treated  him  on  the  voyage 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank.  A  ludicrous 
scene  occurs  between  the  waiter,  the  poet,  and 
the  Frenchman,  which  ends  with  the  French¬ 
man’s  being  kicked  out  of  the  hotel,  cursing  his 
want  of  penetration  in  not  knowing  a  Prince 
when  he  saw  one.  It  was  nonsense  of  this 
kind,  joined  to  an  indomitable  industry  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  digesting  the  news,  that  gave  the 
Herald  its  first  notoriety.  Dr.  Brandrcth  main¬ 
tains  to  this  day  that  the  Herald  would  never 
have  survived  its  infancy  but  for  a  lucky  con¬ 
tract  which  Bennett  made  with  him  for  advertis-, 
ing  his  pills. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  first  year  the  proprietor  of 
the  Herald  raised  the  price  of  his  paper  to  two 
cents,  and  from  that  day  he  knew  nothing  but 
prosperity.  A  curious  met  with  regard  to  this 
man  is,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why  his  editorial  coarse  should  have  ex¬ 
cited  against  him  so  much  odium.  Tbe  para¬ 
graph  which  cut  so  deeply  into  the  self-love  of 
other  men,  or  which  held  up  to  ridicule  causes 
and  objects  venerated  by  millions,  were  to  him 
the  merest  sport ;  and  he  has  never  been  able  to 
comprehend  why  they  should  hri^  about  his 
ears  such  a  storm  of  malediction.  The  man  has 
a  nature  neither  false  nor  malignant,  but  he  is 
deficient  in  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  hu¬ 


man  nature.  He  venerates  nothing ;  he  respects 
nobody ;  he  is  destitute  of  public  faitb  ;  he 
formed  no  friendships  ;  he  was  a  member  of  no 
organization  ;  be  neither  entertains  nor  is  enter- 
uined  ;  and  he  seems  an  alien  and  a  stranger  in 
a  country  where  he  has  lived  fur  more  than  half 
a  century.  He  always  lived,  however,  npon  the 
most  excellent  terms  with  himselfi  He  once 
wrote  in  the  Herald,  and  doubtless  with  the  ut¬ 
most  sincerity  :  — 

“  There  is  not  a  person  connected  with  the 
New  York  press  who  possesses  a  character,  both 
public  and  private,  so  pore,  so  unsullied,  so 
mild,  so  honorable,  so  generous,  so  liberal  as 
myself." 

And  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
he  has  been  so  much  abused  is.  his  superiority  to 
all  the  other  editors  in  New  York,  “  in  knowledge, 
in  talent,  in  experience,  in  industry,  in  genius." 
He  also,  in  tbe  same  article,  assures  the  public 
that  the  great  objects  for  which  be  has  lived 
have  been,  "  to  create  a  new  era  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  press,  and  to  be  a  benefactor  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live."  His  personal  habits  have  in¬ 
deed  always  been  excellent,  and  in  a  private 
way  he  has  done  many  acta  of  generosity. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bennett  engraved  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
Brady. 
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THB  BOTAI.  aLBEBT  HALL  OF  ARTS  AND 
BCIEBCES. 

Dr.  HOLMES,  gossiping  over  his  Breakfast- 
Table  npon  the  self-importance  of  small  com- 
mnnities,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience, 
that  every  village,  which  has  ambitions  thoughts 
of  one  da^  developing  into  a  city,  is  so  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  centnd  spot  of  the 
earth  that  the  good  people  have  almost  come  to 
believe  there  is  a  visible  nob,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  one  end  of  the  earth’s  axis  — 
be  the  other  where  it  may  —  sticking  up  in  their 
midst  as  a  token  of  their  important  position. 
This  is  the  celebrated  “  hub  of  the  Universe," 
and  Boston,  Dr.  Holmes’s  own  city,  proudly 
claims  to  be  this  "  hub  "  itself,  round  which  the 
world  admiringly  revolves. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kensington  are  evidently 
possessed  with  the  same  impression.  They  have 
also  got  a  “  hub,”  the  other  end  of  the  axis  per¬ 
haps,  and  it  rises  in  their  midst  in  the  shape  of 
a  huge  elliptical  building  which,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter, 
they  dubbed  “  central,"  a  title  which  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  changed  “  by  command  ’’  into  that 
which  beads  this  paper.  Geographically,  Ken¬ 
sington,  we  fear,  is  put  out  of  court,  but  artisti¬ 
cally,  there  is  certainly  something  in  her  claim. 
Look  down  the  index  of  an  art  catalogue,  and 
you  may  judge  what  a  colony  of  artists  has  set¬ 
tled  thereabouts;  then  there  was  the  great  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1862  with  its  long  picture  galleries, 
the  first  attempt  in  London  to  gather  continen¬ 
tal  art  together  on  a  large  scale ;  there  are  tbe 
admirable  schools,  and  galleries,  and  museums, 
of  South  Kensington,  where  decorative  art  is 
being  nurtured  with  ap|>arently  happy  success, 
and  now  there  is  this  huge  reception-room  for 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  future  home  of  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibitions,  of  musical  festivals, 
and  professorial  expositions  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian  renaie- 
sance,  the  materials  of  the  facade  being  entirely 
red  brick  and  terra-cotta.  On  a  massive  base  of 
brickwork,  thirteen  feet  high,  is  a  plain,  red  brick 
story,  with  deeply  recessed,  square-headed  win¬ 
dows.  The  principal  floor  has  semicircular 
headed  windows,  and  is  divided  into  bays  by 
pilasters  which  support  tbe  main  entablature, 
and  a  balcony  having  a  projection  of  about  four 
feet  from  the  building.  Above  the  balcony  is 
another  plain  band  of  brick  work,  pierced  with 
occasionu  doorways,  giving  access  to  it  from 
the  picture-gallery,  and  above  this  ag;ain  is  a 
frieze  in  mosaic  work,  surrounding  the  building 
in  one  unbroken  sweep ;  tbe  cornice  over  the 
frieze  is  also  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  deep  rather 
than  projecting.  This  cornice  and  blocking 
coarse  terminates  the  outer  wall  of  the  building, 
but  twenty  feet  back  is  the  main  wall  which 
supports  the  roof,  and  from  being  carried  up 
much  higher  than  the  wall  it  appears  above  i^ 
and  has  been  accordingly  faced  with  red  bricks, 
and  enriched  with  some  plain  string  courses  of 
terra-cotta.  The  side  porches  have  the  same 
base  and  principal  story  as  the  main  building, 
but  the  ground  floor  is  partly  taken  up  with  tbe 
great  arches  over  tbe  carnage  drive.  These 
buildings  are  surmounted  by  pediments,  and 
terminate  at  the  level  of  the  balcony.  The 
ground  porch,  or  Queen’s  Entrance,  has  three 
large  arches,  with  two  niches  for  statues,  and 
wide,  square-headed  openings  on  the  principal 
story.  The  roof  is  flat,  at  the  same  level  as  tbe 
balcony,  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the  Al¬ 
bert  Memorial,  and,  on  a  clear  day,  of  the  park 
and  gardens.  So  much  for  the  outside.  The 
interior  arrangements  mav  be  described  as  an 
elliptical  hall  which  lies  Hke  a  kernel  within  a 
shell  of  staircases,  corridors,  and  retiring  rooms, 
above  which  are  built  the  pictnre  gidleries. 
One  end  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  the  orchestra, 
from  the  midst  of  wluch  rises  the  giant  ornn 
with  its  forest  of  polished  pipes.  In  front  lies 
the  area,  surronuded  by  rising  seats  like  those 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  lead  up  to  tbe 
triple  tier  of  boxes.  Above  these  are  the  picture 
galleries,  and  ths  whole  is  crowned  with  the 
great  ro«/  of  glass  and  iron.  The  upwa^ 
sweep  of  the  amphitheatre  seats  is  continued  in 


a  lesser  degree  by  the  box-tiers,  each  tier  leing; 
placed  somewhat  farther  back  than  that  beneatb 
It,  and  thus  a  doable  purpose  is  obtained^ 
everybody  can  see  everyb^y  else,  and  tbe  arch*- 
tectural  ^ect  is  enhanced.  The  hall  is  219  feet' 
long  and  185  broad.  In  tbe  centre  there  is  a 
levri  oval  space,  the  arena,  102  feet  long  and  68 
feet  wide,  intended  to  be  used  either  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  a  portion  of  the  audience  or  for 
purposes  of  exhibition.  This  space  seats  1,000 
persons.  Snrronnding  the  area  is  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  containing  1,362  seats,  in  ten  rows,  ris¬ 
ing  one  above  the  other.  Back  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  are  logia  boxes,  with  seats  for  320  per¬ 
sons.  Above  these  rise  tbe  boxes  of  the  grand 
tier,  with  seats  for  400  persons,  and  above  these 
again  the  boxes  of  the  second  tier,  also  accomaoo- 
dating  400  persons.  Above  the  npp«r  tier  is 
the  Mcony,  with  eight  tiers  of  seats  for  1,800 
persons.  Still  above  the  balcony  is  another 
gallery  writh  two  rows  of  chairs  for  2,000  per¬ 
sons.  Besides  all  this,  above  tbe  orehMtra,  are 
two  galleries,  accommodating  200 person  i,  so  that 
the  ball  will  comfortably  hold  st^  seat  about 
8,000  people. 

'The  double-page  engraving  in  this  number 
gives  a  view  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  an  tho 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  building  under 
the  auspices  of  Queen  'Victoria. 


A  FBUBSIAB  LIFT  BEHIND. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  left  behind  on  any 
occasion,  and  yet  it  has  doubtlessly  happened 
to  all  of  ns  at  one  time  or  other.  lYho  nas  not 
missed  his  train  or  his  steamer,  or,  worse  still, 
been  overlooked  by  his  companions  when  m 
vogagef 

Our  friend,  the  sturdy  Landwehrman  in  the 
engraving,  however,  is  by  no  means  comfort 
ably  situated.  He  has  overslept  himself  in  the 
good  town  of  Rouen ;  his  company  have  quit¬ 
ted  the  town  without  him.  and  ne  is  left  behind 
with  a  vengeance.  He  finds  no  sympathizers, 
—  far  from  it ;  he  is  surrounded  by  jeering  ene 
mies,  and  every  one  seems  inclined  to  take 
revenge  on  him  for  the  injuries  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  his  companions  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter.  A  sailor,  who  like  all  Frenchmen  loves  kia 
jest,  offers  him  a  chair,  and  inquires  with  ironi¬ 
cal  politeness  whether  his  Mightiness  would  nos 
like  to  prolong  his  stay  a  little  further,  while, 
with  clenched  fists  and  lowered  brow,  the 
saboied  fisherman  curses  the  maudit  Prutsien  to 
his  heart’s  content.  The  women  look  on  and 
giggle,  and  the  two  representatives  of  the  better 
class  on  the  left  re^d  the  scene  very  com¬ 
placently,  and  rather  approve  of  iheir  country¬ 
men’s  proceedings  than  otherwise.  No  one 
however  dares  to  lay  a  finger  on  him,  and  even 
if  bis  determined  look  and  dreaded  zundnadel- 
gewekr  did  not  deter  his  persecutors  from  offer¬ 
ing  violence,  the  renown  the  Germans  have 
obtained  for  revenging  insults  is  quite  sufficient 
to  secure  him  a  safe  passage  out  of  the  town. 
Once  outside  he  can  easily  follow  up  the  tracks 
of  bis  companions,  and  by  nightfiill  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  recounting  his  adventures  by  the  bivouac 
fire  of  his  company,  while  enjoying  tbe  fumes 
of  his  long  pipe,  or  a  glass  of  the  much-relished 
schnappe.  Fsrhaps  also  iu  future  days,  when 
comfortably  at  home,  and  surrounded  by  his 
little  Carls  and  Gretehens,  he  wiles  awsy  the 
winter  evenings  with  stories  of  the  great  French 
Campaign,  he  mav  laughingly  relate  how  be 
was  left  behind  at  Rouen. 


AN  APRIL  SHOWER. 

April  weather  has  a  dubious  reputation,  but 
by  dint  of  being  consistent  in  its  fickleness  for 
several  thousand  years,  it  has  fairly  established 
its  right  to  be  just  what  it  pleases.  It  may  flood 
ns  with  sunshine,  but  we  do  well  to  “  rejoice  as 
though  we  rejoiced  not  ’’ ;  it  may  flood  ns  with 
an  untimely  equinoctial  rain,  but  we  may  then 
"  weep  as  though  we  wept  not,”  for  the  sunlight 
is  close  behind  the  clouds  ;  it  may  even  indulge 
in  a  foot  or  two  of  snow,  without  being  consid¬ 
ered  freakish;  indeed  it  may  shine,  rain,  and 
snow,  all  in  an  hour,  and  not  transgress  its 
elastic  prerogative  to  act  according  to  its  own 
sweet  ^1.  The  sketch  by  Mr.  Fredericks  on 
page  425  shows  a  street  full  of  people  attracted 
out  of  doors  by  the  April  sunshine,  to  find 
themselves  neatly  caught  in  a  sadden  April 
shower.  In  such  cases  human  nature  shows 
variously,  but  not  always  to  advantage,  —  um¬ 
brellas  go  up  without  prime  regard  to  other 
folks’  heads,  if  only  the  proprietor’s  head  is 
sheltered,  —  once  in  a  while  sweet  sixteen  is  so 
thoughtful  as  to  ignore  her  own  pretty  hat  and 
tie  up  grandmother’s  bonnet ;  and  the  man  who, 
according  to  Shakespeare,  is  "  April  when  be 
wooes,”  unflinchingly  bears  the  spoiling  of  his 
good  clothes  to  keep  his  fair  partner’s  dainti¬ 
ness  unspotted.  The  picture  suggests  much 
more,  but  explains  itself  pleasantly. 


General  T.  W.  Db  Petster,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  pays  a 
tribute  to  Captain  Louis  Livingston,  a  young 
New-Yorker,  who  entered  the  cavalry  guard  of 
the  King  of  Wirteinberg,  and  for  gidlantiy  in 
action  at  Worth,  Sedan,  Champagny,  Chatillon, 
and  before  Paris,  receiv^  the  medal  for  personal 
courage,  and  important  service  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  decorated  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  with  the  Iron  Cross  of  Prussia,  beside  re¬ 
ceiving  the  military  decoration,  and  swords  of 
honor,  from  the  Qrand  Dukes  of  Baden  and 
Oldenburg. 


A  PRUSSIAN  LEFT  BEHIND. 


May  6,  1871.] 


liVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  BOULEVARD  ST.  MARTIN,  PARIS,  — A  SOUVENIR  OF  1793. 


An  English  correspondBnt  at  Belleville 
writes  as  follows :  “  Accompanied  by 
a  friend,  an  Indian  officer,  I  ventured  on  a 
stroll  along  the  Boulevards  while  the  ferment 
occasioned  by  the  German  occupation  was 
at  its  height.  We  were  obliged  to  go  at  the 
pace  of  the  throng,  which  we  agreed  had  no 
conceivable  object  in  life,  and  indulged  in 
expressions  softo  voct  of  the  most  unmitigated 
contempt  for  the  French,  a  feeling  which 
has  been  bred  in  me  by  their  constant  sus¬ 
picion  and  inability  to  recognize  my  nation- 


I  ality  at  once.  My  friend  said  that  he  al¬ 
ways  thought  natives  the  most  contemptible 
people  on  we  face  of  the  earth,  until  he  saw 
the  French  as  they  now  are.  Their  men 
don’t  salute  an  officer,  —  they  are  too  free  to 
do  that,  —  and  the  first  thing  we  should  do 
in  their  army  reform  would  be  to  sew  up 
their  pockets. 

“  Next  to  the  soldiers  the  newspaper  vend¬ 
ors  and  ballad-singers  are  the  most  numer¬ 
ous.  Most  of  the  former  are  bovs,  wriggling 
in  and  out  the  crowd,  shrieking  all  the 


I  names  of  the  new  journals :  LeMot  iTOrdre, 

I  V  'la  It  Mot  d^Ordre,  Le  Cri  du  Peuple,  V’la 
I  le  Cri  du  Peuple,  Le  Vengeur,  V  ’la  le  Ven- 
I  gear. 

{  Vox  populi  vox  Dei !  Look  at  the  cari* 

'  catures  displayed  in  the  shops,  —  filthy 
:  many  of  them,  most  of  them  without  wit. 
We  only  meet  with  them  as  we  go  farther 
in  the  Eioulevards,  —  not  this  side  of  Boule¬ 
vard  Poissonfore.  In  Gonpil’s  window  there 
is  a  picture  in  charcoal  of  two  children  j 
killed  together  by  a  shell  fallen  in  Paris.  It  ^ 


is  called  Le  moment  psychologigue,  the  effects 
of  bombarding  in  the  nick  m  time.  There 
is  a  crowd  round  the  window  craving  to 
look  at  this  and  other  clever  sketches  of 
scenes  during  the  siege.  I  wonder  what 
Citizen  Dore  has  been  doing  during  these 
last  four  months,  —  Citizen  Dor€  as  a  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

“  There  is  a  photograph  here  at  the  col^ 
ner  of  an  actress  as  Liberty.  Liberty  ia 
extremely  ugly,  and  in  a  white  classic  robe, 
reminding  one  of  Demoiselle  Candeille  as 
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the  Goddess  of  Reason,  in  1793.  Besides 
all  the  playbills  on  the  pillars  there  are 
notices  and  proclamations,  beg^g  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  assume  an  attitude  of  dignity  While 
the  Prussians  soiled  Paris  with  their  pres¬ 
ence.  Hie  drowning  of  that  poor  fellow, 
tied  hand  and  foot  to  a  plank,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  blow  his  brains  out,  is  an  act 
for  the  people  of  Paris  to  be  proud  of! 

At  the  end  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin 
there  is  a  crowd  boring  an  unfinished  shop. 
It  is  a  peep-show,  and  a  National  Guard  is 
the  showman.  *  Entrez,  Mesdam&s;  enirez, 
Afexsieurs  !  ’  There  is  an  automaton  figure, 
a  Mumbo  Jumbo,  at  the  man’s  right  hand, 
with  black  face  and  Turco  costume.  At  the 
word  of  command  he  beats  the  rappel,  turns 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  rolls  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  horribly.  Behind  the 
man  is  a  b^  canvas,  with  *  Un  Souvenir  de 
1793,’  and'CAoWotte  Corday’  in  large  let¬ 
ters.  I  was  afrraid  to  go  in  and  see  what  it 
all  meant.  'The  edge  of  the  pavement  is 
lined  with  men  and  women  and  children 
selling  wares  of  all  sorts,  many  of  the  men 
in  uniibrm.  The  Boulevard  is  a  little  mar¬ 
ket  It  seemed  to  me  that  some  were  sell¬ 
ing  old  arms,  not  merely  as  curiosities.  In 
the  middle  of  the  streets  were  groups  round 
orators  or  tumblers,  or  ‘  le  vdche  sans  pa- 
reiUe’  a  cow  with  a  fifth  leg  hanging  firom 
her  shoulder,  which  all  excited  equal  inter¬ 
est. 

“  I  can’t  say  I  like  Belleville.  It  is  by  no 
means  ‘  belle,’  but  very  much  like  Seven 
Dials.  We  toil  up  a  tremendous  hill,  along 
a  street  lined  on  both  sides  with  people  sell¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  eatables.  People  look  at  us 
out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes,  but  do  noth¬ 
ing  only  mutter  something  about  Prussians. 
It  would  have  been  a  bold  thing  for  real 
Germans  to  go  there  just  now,  —  very  much 
like  a  policeman  showing  his  face  down  the 
Mint  years  ago.  The  people  of  Belleville 
appear  to  me  to  live  chiefly  on  lights,  either 
ox  or  horse,  though  we  came  upon  a  dozen 
of  fat  hogs  in  the  road,  very  much  like  reg¬ 
ular  Hampshires.  We  passed  the  Church 
and  Mairie  where  the  meetings  are  held, 
and  stood  for  a  while  on  a  grand  terrace, 
from  which  we  could  see  St.  Denis,  Mont¬ 
martre,  and  Montmorency,  and  on  the  other 
side  beautiful  peeps  of  the  domes  and  tow¬ 
ers  of  Paris.” 


An  Artistic  Revenge.  —  The  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  is  told  of  M.  Wiertz,  the  cele¬ 
brated  German  painter,  who  was  sometimes 
called  the  crazy  artist :  After  having  fin¬ 
ished  a  portrait  of  the  old  aristocratic 

Countess  de - ,  who  {nretended  to  be  only 

thirty  when  nearly  sixty,  she  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  painting,  saying  that  it  did  not  look 
anything  like  herselt,  and  that  her  most  in¬ 
timate  friends  would  not  recognize  a  single 
feature  of  her  on  that  piece  of  canvas. 
Wiertz  smiled  kindlv  at  the  remark,  and  as 
a  true  knight  of  old  gallantly  reconducted 
the  lady  to  her  carriage.  Next  morning 
there  was  a  grand  disturbance  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Madeline.  A  big  crowd  was  gathered 
before  a  window,  and  the  following  wcuds 
were  whispered  from  ear  to  ear :  “  Is  the 

Countess  de  - really  in  jail  for  her 

debts  ?  ”  Wiertz  had  exercised  a  little  ven¬ 
geance  towards  his  noble  but  unfrir  cus¬ 
tomer.  As  soon  as  she  had  refused  the 
portrait,  he  set  to  work  and  painted  a  few 
iron  bars  on  the  picture,  with  these  words, 
“  In  jail  for  debt.”  He  exhibited  the  paint¬ 
ing  in  a  jeweller’s  window,  in  the  principal 
street  of  Brussels,  and  the  effect  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  A  few  hours  later  the  Countess 
was  back  in  Wiertz’s  studio,  pouring  invec¬ 
tives  on  him  at  high  pressure,  —  to  have  ex¬ 
hibited  her  likeness  under  such  scandalous, 
&c.,  &c.  ^  Most  noble  lady,”  was  tbe  eee- 
tist’s  reply,  “  you  said  the  painting  did  not 
look  anything  like  yourself,  and  that  your 
most  intimate  friends  would  not  have  recog¬ 
nized  a  single  one  of  your  features  in  the 
picture.  1  wanted  simply  to  test  the  truth 
of  your  statement  —  that  is  all  1  ”  Tbe  por¬ 
trait  was  taken  away,  the  city  laughed,  the 
artist  charged  double  price,  and  gave  the 
amount  to  the  poor  of  the  city. 


Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  ”  Life  of  Father  Ma¬ 
thew,”  tells  the  following  comical  barrel-organ 
story.  It  appears  that  a  certain  Father  Dono¬ 
van  had  invested  in  a  barrel-organ,  which  had 
played  “  Adestes  Fideles  ”  and  the  "  Sicilian 
Mariner’s  Hymn,”  to  supply  the  place  in  his 
chapel  of  a  proper  instrument  On  the  impor¬ 
tant  night  01  its  inauguraiion  the  organ  and  its 
operator  were  in  the  little  chapel,  and  Father 
Donovan  was  having  a  vigilant  eye  to  both. 
Nothing  could  be  a  more  decided  success  than 
the  “  Adestes,”  for  many  besides  Father  Dono¬ 
van  thought  it  heavenly.  Nor  was  the  effect 
lessened  by'  the  plaintive  sweetness  of  the  hymn. 
Tears  of  rapture  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Father 


Donovan.  It  was  a  moment  of  unalloyed  tri¬ 
umph,  such  as  mortals  experience  but  rarely  in 
this  life.  The  last  Gospel  was  just  being  read 
by  Mathew,  who  was  the  celebrant,  when  the 
operator  commenced  a  third  air;  but  (horror  of 
horrors!)  instead  of  one  of  those  gentle  and 
spirit-breathing  strains  that  lift  the  soul  to 
heaven  in  a  flood  of  lovely  melody,  out  rattled 
the  too  well-known  air  of  “  Moll  in  the  Wad.” 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  the  conmgation,  or  the  rage  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  poor  Famer  Donovan  at  this  awful 
scandal,  which  from  shame  and  humiliation 
nearly  threw  him  into  a  fever.  His  friends  were 
thenceforward  rather  cautious  in  their  allusion 
to  mechanical  music,  and  indeed  organs  of 
every  description. 


A  Western  music-dealing  firm  reports  that 
it  has  sold  about  a  thousand  miles  of  fiddle 
strings  since  it  has  been  in  business. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


“  I  couuD  a  tail  unfold.”  Could  yon  ?  Then 
lose  not  a  moment,  but  go  instantly  to' Mr.  Darwin. 
He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 


**  A  TOURG  matron  ”  writes  to  ask  ns  to  recom¬ 
mend  her  a  good  Manual  of  Domestic  Medicine. 
We  know  of  no  better  book  than  Southey's  Doctor. 

A  YOURO  lady  of  Logan  County,  Kentucky,  has 
advertised  for  “  sealed  proposals  for  her  band  and 
heart."  It  is  not  stated  whether  she  srill  take  the 
lowest  “  tender.” 


Herr  is  a  matrimonial  advertisement  ent  from 
a  contemporary :  “  A  young  lady  of  exlerier  and 
pleasant  appearance,  wishes  to  marry  a  gentleman 
of  jast  the  same  way  of  thinking.” 


A  Massachusktts  paper  tells  of  a  colored  wo¬ 
man  who  had  been  lately  converted,  but  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  ^  into  a  passion  over  the  mis¬ 
doing  of  one  of  her  friends.  Her  mistress  remarked 
npon  the  impn^jaiety  of  such  conduct  in  the  case 
of  one  about  to  join  the  church,  and  received  this 
frank  response:  **  I  have  'sperieneed  religion,  and 
I's  gwine  to  join  tbe  church;  but.  Miss  B.,  I’ll 
scald  dat  nigger  fust !  ” 


Hzrk  is  the  most  dog  goned  affectionate  sample 
of  amatory  poetry  that  we  have  ever  seen;  — 
When  old  Carlo  sits  in  Sally's  chair, 

O,  don't  I  wish  that  I  were  there ! 

When  her  rairy  Bnsers  pat  his  bead, 

0,  don't  I  wish  H  was  me  inatead  ! 

When  SsHy’s  arms  his  neck  iasprison, 

O,  don't  I  wish  vay  neck  was  his’n  ! 

When  Sell;  kisses  Carlo's  nose, 

0,  don’t  1  wish  that  I  were  those  ! 


A  LAWYER  being  concerned  in  a  cause  which 
he  wanted  to  postpoce  for  a  few  days,  asked  a 
judge  when  be  would  bring  it  on?  Tbe  judge 
mentioned  the  day  on  which  Good  Friday  fell. 
”  Will  yon  please  to  consider  that  that  day  is 
Good  Friday?”  “I  don’t  care  for  that,  —  the 
better  day  the  better  deed.”  ”  Well,  sir,  yon  will 
of  course  do  as  yon  plesae;  but  if  yon  do  sit  on 
that  day,  I  believe  yon  will  be  the  firsyndge  who 
did  business  on  a  Good  Friday  since  Pontius  Pi¬ 
late’s  time.” 


Compulsory  education,  it  appears,  is  meeting 
with  sorno  resistance  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  School  Board  was  recently  discussing  the 
ueetion  with  an  elector  of  a  Scotch  town,  who  ad- 
ressed  him  as  follows:  ”  Well,  master,  and  is  th'is 
Bible  truth  what  I  dn  bear, — that  yon  gentlefolks 
is  agoing  to  eddycate  my  children  whether  I  like 
it  or  no  ?  ”  The  member  of  the  Bostrd  explained. 
“  Well,  master,  yon  say  as  how  they  must  be  ed- 
dycated;  I  sa^  as  how  they  must  n’t,  and  they 
sha’  n’t.  I  ’ll  drown  ’em  first !  ” 


Burrrtt’s  Cocoairr  is  the  best  hair-dressing. 
Burrrtt’s  Cookiro  Extracts  are  the  best 


CouoBs.  —  The  administration  of  Medicinal 
preparations  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge  is  of  all  modes 
the  most  eligible  smd  convenient,  more  especially 
SM  regards  a  Cough  Rrmedy.  “  Brown's  Bron¬ 
chial  Trorhts,"  or  Cough  Lozenges,  allay  irritation 
which  induces  coughing,  giving  instant  relief  in 
Bronchitis,  Hoarseness,  Influenza,  and  Consump¬ 
tive  and  Asthmatic  complaints. 


Messrs.  Bigelow,  Kerrard,  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
have  a  full  assortment  of  Walthasi  Watches, 
which  tl^  offer  at  the  lowest  prices  Parties  wish¬ 
ing  a  reliable  time-keeper  will  do  well  to  give  them 
a  call.  _ 

■Veoetire  thoroughly  eradicates  every  kind  of 
humor,  and  restores  the  entire  system  to  a  healthy 
condition. 

The  Adoptior  of  all  late  improvements  evinces 
a  determination  to  keep  the  Americar  House, 
Bostor,  where  it  ever  has  been,  —  in  the  front 
rank  of  New  England  hotels. 

Every  Family  should  have  the  White  Pine 
Compound  in  tbe  houte.  It  will  relieve  Hoarseness, 
cure  a  sudden  Cold,  soothe  Irritation  or  Soreness 
of  the  Cheat  and  Lungs,  and  is  the  best  specific 
for  Kidney  Complaints  yet  known. 


600,000  People  have  used  Dr.  J.  Miller’s 
SooiRiRO  ARD  Healiro  Balsam,  the  best  fam¬ 
ily  medicine  in  tbe  world  for  internal  and  external 
complaints.  Price,  fifty  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by 
all  druggists.  J.  Miller  &  Sons,  Proprietors  212 
Broadway  (Knox  Building).  Establubed  1867. 
Please  send  for  circular. 


For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freclde  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
^  Drug^ts  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
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PUBLIC  AND  PARLOR  READINGS  i 

ProM  and  Poetry,  for  tbe  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and 
for  rublic  and  .Social  Entertainment.  By  I’Bor. 
Lewis  B.  Moebob.  Vol.  1.  JJumoraiu.  12mo.  Cloth. 
IIAO. 

VERSATILITIES.  Bv  Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 
Containing  all  hU  roems.  Patriotic,  Sentimental,  and 
Humorous.  Now  flrst  collected.  ISmo.  Cloth,  f  lAO. 

DESK  AND  DEBIT;  or,  The  Catastrophes 
of  a  Clerk.  By  Ouvaa  Optic.  IKmo.  Illustrated. 
$1.26. 

THE  ONWARD  AND  UPWARD  8F- 

RIES.  By  Oliver  Optic.  To  be  completed  In  alx 
volumes.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.  $  1.26. 

1.  Field  and  Forest;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Farmer. 
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Mas.  A.  E.  PoRTEK,  author  of  "  Captain  John,'’' 
*'  This  one  Thing  I  Do,"  &e.  16mo.  Cloth.  $  lAO. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TEXT-BOOK  i  Em¬ 
bracing  an  Historical  Tabular  View  of  the  Uospelsi 
Tables  of  the  Parables,  Discourses,  and  Mirscles  of 
Christ;  Predictions  In  the  Old  Testament,  with  their 
Fnlfllment  In  the  New;  Classlflcation  of  the  Books  ol 
the  New  Testament,  with  Observations  on  Each;  Bi¬ 
ographical  Sketches;  Descriptions  of  Places;  and  an 
important  Chrondopcal  T  able.  With  Maps  showing 
the  Journeys  of  Jesus  and  8t.  Paul,  Ac.,  Ac..  Com¬ 
piled  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical 
writers,  by  STapHax  Hawes,  author  of  "  Synchronol- 
ogy  of  sacred  and  ProAtne  History,”  Cloth.  76cts. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  LAW  RE- 
PORTERS.  By  Fbaeklin  Fiske  Heaxp.  12m(. 
Cloth,  $LW. 

“  And  mow,  my  son,  that  I  would  not  hare  thee  beNere 
that  all  which  I  nave  said  in  these  toots  is  law,  for  I  will 
not  presume  to  tote  this  upon  me.  But  of  those  things 
which  are  not  law,  inquire  and  team  of  my  trite  matters 
teamed  in  the  law.”  —  Littleton. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS  of  tbe  United  States ;  comprising  a  Synop¬ 
sis  of  the  leading  poUUeal  events  In  American  history, 
from  the  Inauguration  of  Washington  to  the  present 
period.  Alsu,  a  Record  of  Contemimraneoas  English 
lllstoiy.  By  Edwabd  U.  Tileston.  Kimo.  Flexi¬ 
ble.  with  Photographs  of  tbs  Presidents,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Grant.  $  1  AO.  Large  paper  edition,  $  2A0. 
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GUILT  AND  INNOCENCE.  By  Madame 
Sophie  Mabie  Schwabtz.  TransUted  fTom  the 
Swedish  by  Miss  Selma  Bobg  and  MibsMabixA. 
Bbown.  tivo.  Paper,  $  1.00;  Cloth,  $  lAO. 

WAR  POWERS  under  the  Oinstitution  of  the 
United  States,  Military  Arrests,  Keconstroction,  and 
Military  Government.  Also,  now  Orst  published, 
'War  Claims  of  Allens,  with  Notes  on  tbe  Hls- 
toiy  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments 
during  our  Civil  War  and  a  collection  of  Cases  de¬ 
cided  In  the  National  Courts.  By  William  Wuitinq. 
Sto.  Price,  $2 JW. 

OVER  THE  OCEAN;  Or,  Sights  and 
Scenes  in  Foreign  Imids.  By  Cl'btis  Ul'ild, 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Cominerrial  Bulletin,  Boston. 
IvoL  Crown  8vo.  $2A0. 

THE  MODEL  PRAYER.  A  Onrse  of 
Lectures  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  Rev.  Gbobob  C. 
Baldwin,  D.  D.,  author  of  *' Bepresenlstlve  Men,'* 
“  Representative  Women,”  etc.  lltmo.  Cloth,  $1A0. 

INSANITY  IN  WOMEN.  Causation  and 
Treatment  of  Reflex  Insanity  In  Women.  By  Pboe.  H. 
KStobbb,  M.D.  16mo.  Cloth,  tlAO. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Ne 
by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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HAPPY  DREAATWALTZ,  FOR  GUITAR. 
Addresa  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  liQ  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

Tbe  best  thing  I  ever  used  for  the  teeth, 
Is  the  remark  of  most  of  those  wbonss 
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Nearly  a  Thousand  Pa 


Pagea  Of  MniicI 
tkan  Five  Hnndred  Plecee  I  'VVi 


More 

Jeceel  Would  cost 

8ejparatoJ[r  at  least  One  Hnndred  Dol¬ 
lars!  Together  may  be  bonght  for 
Ten  DoUars  1 1 

HOME  CIRCLE.  VoL  1. 
HOME  CIRCLR  VoL  2. 
PIANIST’S  ALBUM. 
PIANO-FORTE  GEMS. 

The  Marches,  quicksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkss,  Mazurkas, 
Schottisches,  Kcuowss,  Galops,  Quadrilles,  Simple  .Vila, 
Plano  Pieces,  and  Four  Hand  Pieces,  which  comprise  this 
great  collection,  were  caivfuUy  selected  hum  an  Immense 
stock,  each  one  being  known  to  be  popular  and  very  sale¬ 
able. 

Price  of  each  book  in  Boards,  S  2.50,  In  Cloth,  •  3.00, 
and  Full  Gilt,  S4.00.  .lent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  re¬ 
tail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston. 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

Part  Klmt.  Illustrated.  Paper,  2.'(  cents. 

This  powerful  and  dramatic  story  promises  to  be  Iteade*** 
masterpiece.  Those  characteristics  which  have  given  hts 
previous  novels  so  wide  celebrity  render  **A  ferrible 
Tinnptatlon  ’*  a  story  of  most  absorbing  Interest. 

JAMK8  R.  OSGOOD  St  CO*.  Bonton. 
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FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Kei»l 
stamp  for  a  Price-List.  HARIZ 
61AG1C  UEPO.'HTOKY,  746  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York.  _ 

PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black- Worms  or  Ombe,  Pimply  Op¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  DIsflgnratlons  on  tbe  Face,  use  Per- 
rr’a  Comedone  and  Pimple  Bemedy.  It  Is  in¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERKY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  8t..  New  York,  buld 
by  Dmgidsu  aaanrwMri. 


NOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

Messrs.  JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.. 

(Latb  Ticknob  a  Fiilss,  and  Fiblos,  Osoood,  A  Co..) 

Have  added  a  Hubscriptlon  Department  to  their 
publishing  business.  T  hu  Important  oranch  will  be  man¬ 
aged  by  H.  A.  Bbown  A  Cu.,  who  are  well  known  to  the 
Nubscription  trade.  New  Works  of  the  highest  class  are 
In  immediate  preparation :  pimdlng  their  Issue  they  will  at 
once  begin  the  canvass  tbronghout  the  country  of  two 
valuable  and  popular  works  now  In  press.  General  A  gents, 
also  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  desiring  lucrative  einplny- 
ment  and  liberal  terms,  arc  Invited  to  apply  Ibr  circular 
and  for  territory  In  any  part  of  the  United  iitates  ami  Brit¬ 
ish  Provinces.  Address 

H.  A.  BROWN  &  CO., 

144  Tremont  Street,  Boaton,  Mmh. 

•  A  MASTBBPIECB  OF  POETICAL  TRA.VSLA- 
TION.” 

GOETHE’S  FAUST. 

Translated  Into  English  Verae 
By  BAYA-KB  TA.YL.OK. 
Fart  Second,  completing  the  Work. 

1  vol.  Imperial  8vo.  Uniform  with  Longfbllow’s 
Daktb  and  Brt ant’s  Hombb.  $6.00.  The  entire 
Work,  2  vols. :  Cloth,  $  10.00;  Half  Calf,  $  20.00. 


"Mr.  Taylor’s  version  of  Faust  Is  henceforth  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Faust ;  the  best  and,  Indeed  practically,  tbe  only 
representation  of  Goethe’s  (hvorite  drama  In  our  language. 
There  are  Indeed  numerous  translations  of  the  First  Part 
of  Faust,  some  of  which  preserve,  with  more  or  less  fidel¬ 
ity,  whatever  of  the  metrical  form  of  the  German  poem 
the  writers  could  reproduce;  and  one  of  them,  that  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  is  an  agreeable  succese  In  this  reepect.  But  In 
fidelity,  both  to  the  sense  and  to  tbe  form  of  Goethe’s 
work,  It  Is  decidedly  surpassed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  we 
think  It  is  surpassed  by  him  also,  on  the  whole.  In  poet¬ 
ical  merit.  Passing  to  tbe  Second  Part,  Mr.  Taylor’s 
version  has  no  rival  whatever;  and  In  view  of  tbe  rare 
scholarship  In  two  languages,  and  In  on  extensive  lltcm- 
tuic,  of  tbe  critical  acumen,  poetical  sympathies,  and 
power  of  exprosalon,  and  of  tbe  unliouiided  patience  and 
labor,  all  of  which  mast  he  combined  to  make  such  a 
work  iKwsIble,  It  Is  not  likely  ever  to  have  a  rival. 

“  The  foremost  merit  of  Mr.  Taylor's  work  Is  Its  falth- 
folness.  This  ismarvelloas;  his  representation  of  Goethe's 
sense  would  be  Justly  regarded  as  remarkably  exact  In  a 
prose  translation,  and  that  it  has  been  so  closely  presorved, 
while  retaining  the  metres  and  rhyming  lines  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  Is  a  feat  In  the  dexterous  use  of  language  such  as 
has  scarcely  any  parallel  In  English,  or  Indeed  snywbers 
except  In  German,  tbe  universal,  all-absorbing,  all-appro¬ 
priating  speech. 

“Mr.  Taylor  Is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have  made 
themselves  as  familiar  wltb;German  as  scholarly  Ger¬ 
mans  are,  and  that  wttbeut  losing  his  hold  npon  clear, 
beautiful,  and  Idiomatic  English.  He  catches  meanings 
In  Goethe’s  many-IBceted  lines  such  as  most  readers  get 
no  glimpse  of,  and  reproduces  them  with  such  care  that 
his  translation  may  be  etudled  cloeely  and  with  confidence 
for  moet  even  of  the  finer  sbadee  of  thought,  which  the 
ordlnaiy  translator  does  not  nnderstand.  Add  to  this 
that  his  foil  and  admirable  Notea  form  a  commentary  on 
the  poem  more  Intelligible  and  more  compact  than  any 
other  which  contains  a  tithe  of  tbe  Information  It  gives ; 
a  commentary,  Indeed,  ample  for  all  tbe  purposes  of  the 
literary  student.  On  tbe  whole,  this  is  a  noble  work,  an 
honor  to  the  scholarship  and  lltersturo  of  our  country." 
—  A'ew  York  Btening  Post. 

“  In  the  Preface  to  the  second  volume  'of  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Faust,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  gives  a  very  Interesting 
analysis  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  poem,  and  enforces  his 
opinion  that  It  possesses  a  higher  Intellectual  character 
than  the  First  Part.  It  Is  comparatively  unfhmlUar  even 
to  tbe  warmest  admirers  of  Goethe,  tbe  few  translators 
who  have  turned  It  Into  English  having  (ktled  to  do  It  foil 
Justice;  but  tble  translation,  which  In  the  first  volume 
received  almost  unqualified  praise  from  the  ablest  critics, 
is  likely  to  secure  for  It  not  only  general  reading,  but  foil 
appreciation.  Mr.  Taylor  may  weU  be  proud  of  his  mag¬ 
num  opus,  and  tbe  public  may  well  thank  the  publlsbeiH 
for  so  perfect  a  version  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  iioems 
In  a  fitting  and  beautiful  dress.”  —  Boston  Literary  World, 

“  To  those  whose  opportunities  do  not  allow  of  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintanoe  with  the  long  list  of  Goethe’s  works, 
this  IBM  poem  will  present  an  almost  peifoct  picture  of 
that  great  Intellect,  that  many-sided  genius,  and  that  sin¬ 
gularly  fovored  social  life  which  unite  to  make  of  Goetho 
a  unique  picture  In  history. 

“  All  tbe  wealth  of  bis  classic  knowledge,  bis  scientific 
acquisitions,  his  theoretical  speculations,  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  are  more  or  less  made  known  In  these  pages, 
while  across  them  gleam,  from  time  to  time,  the  fircaks 
and  eccentricities  which  ho  delighted  In,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  softly  left  oat  of  sight  In  summing  up  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  Individuality  of  the  author.  Tbe  exquisite  love- 
idyl  of  Margaret  Is  one  expression  of  tbe  poet’s  genius; 
the  apparition  of  Helen  of  Troy,  the  mystical  forms  of 
filrens,  fipbinxes,  and  Phorkyads,  the  wlll-o’-tlie-wlsii 
Homnncnlua,  and  the  interweaving  of  these  quaint  Images 
with  the  geologic  and  physiologic  speculations  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  are  equally  legitimate  expressions  of  himself. 

“  Mr.  Taylor  has  so  enriched  his  translation  with  copi¬ 
ous  notes.  Ingenious  elucidations,  historical  lUusI  rations 
and  all  helpfbl  hints,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  lii 
this  way,  for  those  who  give  them  the  careful  reading 
they  deserve.  -Vs  these  volumes  now  stand  they  concen¬ 
trate  an  amount  of  Intellectual  culture  It  would  lie  bard 
to  overestimate,  and  we  commend  them  to  all  who  crave 
for  the  best  nourishment  In  this  direction.”  —Portland 
Transcript. 

“  English  reading  people  are  under  laatlng  obligations  to 
Mr.  Taylor.  He  has.  In  effect,  added  to  our  language  un<^ 
of  the  three  or  four  great  poems  of  the  world,  a  compleU- 
rendition,  and  as  nearly  hi  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  as  is  likely  to  be  attained.  Mr.  Taylor  has  acted  not 
only  as  translator  but  as  Interpreter,  and  we  believe  that 
Oocthc  will  now  be  better  comprehended  than  he  has 
ever  been  by  English  readers.”  —  Hartford  Courant. 

V  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  PubUshcis, 

JAMES  £.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tkknoc  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Qsguod,  A  Co, 
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A.T.  STEWART  &  CO 


AKK  OrrXKIKO  A  CHOICE  A880KT- 
KENT  OF 


Chip.  Laghon,  Ac. 

FLOWERS),  FEATHERS, 

and  Fmbcf  TrbninlDC*.  Ac..  Joat  reeetred. 
ALSO. 

BA.iiaA.iisr8 

In  Oroa  Grain  Bibbona,  Fancy  Saab  and  Beck 
Bibbona,  I.adiea’  Tlea,  Ac.,  In  aU 
indtha  and  atylea. 

PLEASE  CALL  AND  EXAMINE. 

BroadwAj,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sti. 


WHITTEHORE’S 

Washstand  Comice. 

(Patented  September,  U70.) 

Detlgned  to  protect  walla  from  the  apattertng  of  water 
while  waahtne.  It  not  only  aerrea  u  a  eompl^  piotec* 
tloa  ta  the  w^,  hat  makea  the  waahatand 

A  BEAUTIFTL  ABTICLE  OP  FUENITTBE. 

Attached  to  the  Cornice  are  two  anna  awlnging  on  a 
plTot,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Laicbreqnln  of  either 
Hoaijn,  Rm,  or  Lace;  or  the  arma  can  be  awong oat  and 
need  aa  a  TOWEL  HACK. 

Elegant  deolgne  In  Walnut  and  Aah.  with  mottled  wood 
otnamenta,  hang  with  rich  Loco  Cartalna. 

Of  JElnbomte  Fattema  .  ....  A3.00 

Hnme,  without  Cortnina  ....  X.OO 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  eoontiy  on  receipt  of  amoont. 
Liboral  diacoont  to  the  trade.  All  otdera  addreaaed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Corner  Broadway  A  tOth  Street,  Mew  York. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


rpHB  NOVELTY  Printing  Preaa  for  OIBoe, 
X  School,  and  Family  Uoe.  and  for  General  Job 
Prlntera,  tuu  attained  a  flrat-claaa  lepatatlon  aa  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  uaeflilnesa  second  to  none  In  the  world.  One  of  them 
ahould  be  In  every  boaineaa  offloe,  achool,  or  flunlly  wbara 


HAVE  MADE  AN  IMMENSE  DISPLAY  OF 

Silk,  Poplin,  Or^;andie,  Lawn,  and 
Linen 

READY-MADE  SUITS. 

Full  Llnea  of  Mlsaes  and  ChUdrene’  Dreaaee, 
I.adles’  Underwear,  Boya'  Clothlnc,  La¬ 
dle#’  Paris-made  Plain  and  Bm- 
broldered  Cloth  and  SOk 
Sacques. 

The  above  are  the  latest  noveltiec,  oruorpaased  la  atyle 
andtaate. 

Broadway,  4th  Af„  9th  and  10th  Sta, 

NEW  TOBK. 


Let  me  aruwer  In  a  few  worda.  The  vlrtnei  of  simple 
Tea  aa  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preaerver  have  long  been  known. 
When  oar  grandihthera  were  yoong,  when  gray  hairs  were 
looked  upon  aa  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  practised  wisdom, 
nothing  bat  vegetable  tonics  were  suffered  to  toach  the 
hair.  Every  old  lady  had  her  ihvorlte  recipe  of  herbs 
earefhlly  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Hair  Wash  oeenpted  a  ihvorlte  and  secret  comer  of  her 
closet,  and  a  place  In  the  fhmliy’a  affections.  Those  were 
the  daya  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Pmr- 
Idence  had  made  It  black,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  ftrll  head 
oflron  gray  or  even  silvery  white  was  not  reiiored  with 
eaastle  dyes  and  llqald  leads. 

To  what  a  state  are  we  reduced  In  this  morelhvored 
age  I  Thanks  to  the  moltipUcIty  of  ehemleal  agents,  gray 
hair  Is  no  longer  seen  In  our  streets  or  publlo  halls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  tbemselvea  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  hsbion. 

But  Truth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  tbe  mimi  that 
BO  good  can  come  from  poison,  and  many  bald  beads  and 
nervous  headaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  preparations  are  at  Msult. 

Now  HAIB  TEA  is  »  return  to  the  more 
aenalble  dnys  of  our  fathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tonic  chiefly  composed  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  of 
the  Tea-plant  flunlly,  and  combined  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair  which  pulls  oat  easily  and  breaks  at  the 
point,  the  HAIB  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing.  In¬ 
vigorating  tbe  Hair- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  the  Hair 
lUclf. 

Tbe  use  of  tbe  Hair  Tea  wilt  put  off  gray  hain  to  a  late 
period  of  Ufs  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
Is  lUUng  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  It  does  not  show  Its  good  effects,  doa’t  buy 
another  bottle.  But  you  may  depend  upon  It  that  It  will 
prove  to  you  a  truly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Dragglsts 
everywhere,  at  t  LOO  per  bottle. 

Hent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

ISO  Wmmn  Ntreet,  Boxbury,  Mjtos. 


prq/fr,  rntertaioment.  or  inttruetlon  Is  desirable. 

Bead  the  Teatimony.  —  “We  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  Novelty  Press.  We  knew  nothing  about  prtntlnK 
when  we  received  It,  but  went  to  work,  and  In  a  lew  mo¬ 
ments  after  opening  and  setting  It  up  did  a  very  neiU  job 
of  work.  We  have  already  saved  the  price  of  press  and 
type  on  work  we  have  doiM,  and  eoiulder  It  the  best  Invest¬ 
ment  we  have  made  this  year.  Mooaa  A  HAania,  Whole- 
•ale  and  Retail  Dru^sta,  Vincennes.  Ind."  “  The  Nov¬ 
elty  Frees  saves  ns  $  NO  a  year  In  our  printing  department. 
A.  A  Q.  W.  LAWBENca,  Dentists,  Lowell,  Maas.’’ 

Kend  for  Cstslngne,  with  testimonials  and  sprclmens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  precs,  to  BENJ.  O. 
WOOD&  Manufacturer,  IM  Federw  8t., Boston,  Mass.; 


The  teeth  im  preparation  has  been  Introdneed 
which  meats  with  such  nnlvcrsal  approval  as 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


A.  CHOATE,  Dmgglat,  under  Re¬ 
vere  Houa^ Boston,  preparee  and  sella 
CHOATE’S  OTOI^,  which 
whiteaa  the  teeth  without  Ihjory. 


ATWOOD’S 


ininine  Tonic  Bitters 

THE  BEST  AROMA'nC  TONIC 
IN  USE  FOR 

Byipepna,  ^aim^i^  and 


HEA-NECTAR 


Nervons  Debility, 

And  all  discasea  arising  from  a  Dlior- 
derca  Liver  or  Stomach.  ALVAH  LITTLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Boston,  Msm.  Sold  by  all  Draggiata. 


jiHWVS^y  WTTH  THE 

jji  T^Green  Tea  Flavor. 

Bk^Vwabbanted  to  sot 
all  tastes. 

For  Sale  Ererywhare. 

And  Ibr  sale  Wbolcaale  only  by  the 


MYERS’  KID  GLOVES  FOR  $1. 


The  beet  in  tbe  world.  2  BUTTONS,  UNDRES-SED, 
1  eta.  a  pair,  worth  tlAO.  Fancy  Cuflk  and  sesmleee, 
lAO,  SL75,  and  %‘IM.  Homan  Hair.  CHATELAINE 
IRAIDS,  CHIGNONS,  CURLS,  Head-Dreaaes,  and  La- 
loa'  Dress  Cape.  Laces,  Fancy  Goods,  and  Fans. 

At  MTEB8’,  786  Broadway,  cor.  Itth  St.,  N.  T. 


WHITE’S  SPECIAin 


ffi-l  SJh  A  MONTH!  EMPLOYMENT! 
ffffXcFvF  Extra  Inducements ! 

A  Premium  HORSE  and  WAGON  for  Agenu. 

Wb  desire  to  employ  agents  tor  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Bnekcye  g  20.00  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  beet  low- 
prieed,  licensed  machlno  In  tbe  world.  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  *  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  la  not  a  now  preparation  to  he  tried  and  fonttd 
wanting.  It  has  been  prescribed  dally  for  many  years  In 
the  practice  of  an  eminent  physician,  with  unparalleled 
success.  It  Is  NOT  expected  or  Intended  to  cure  all  tbe 
diseases  to  which  tbe  human  fomily  la  subject,  but  IS 
WARRANTED  TO  CUBE  Dt^SPEPSlA 
In  Its  most  obstliute  form.  Relief  being  alw»s  obtained 
from  the  first  use,  and  a  permanent  cure  effected  when 
properly  continued. 

Prepared  only  by  H.  O.  WHITE. 
OENEBAL  AGENCY.  37  Court  St..  Boston. 


•M.  No.  8  Chnrcb  St,.  N.  Y. 

Sad  for  Tkm-Ntctar  CircMiar. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

8REAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 


FOB  BRONZINO  AND  GILDING 
Heaters,  Chandeliers,  Pipes,  Safes,  etc., 
IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  QUANTITIES, 
la  eaaOy  and  quickly  applied  on  new  or  old  articlea  In  all 
shadea  and  eolors  at  a  moderate  expenae. 
County  Blchts  for  sale. 

B.  F.  KEMP, 

INVENTOB’S  EXCHANGE, 

245  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

^'end  for  our  New  Price  Llat  and  a  Club  Form  wm 
accompany  It  containing  ftiU  direetlona— making  a  large 
saving  to  conamnera  and  tesnanetaUve  to  club  organlxers. 

THE  OBEAT  AMEBICAH  TEA  00., 

31  A  33  YESEY  STREET, 

F.  0.  Box  Sta.  New  York. 


A  group  of  statuary  by 

JOHN  ROGERS. 

representing  Rip  amuslnt 
himself  with  some  chil¬ 
dren.  Price,  9 12.  This 
and  other  groups,  from  $  10 
to  $  26.  win  be  delivered  at 
any  railroad  station  In  tbe 
United  States,  free  of  ex¬ 
pense,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  iilostrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  prIce-Ust  to 

JOHN  BOGER.S, 
212  Fifth  Avenue. 

NEW  YORK. 


TO  THB  WORKING  CLASS^Wo  are  now  prepared  to 
famish  all  flassfi  with  eonmut  emptoymoat  at  homo,  the 
wholaoftha  time  or  for  tba  spam  nkoments.  BudBcaaaaw. 
Ugbtaad  profliable.  PsisonsofeltbcrMX  sadly  aara  from 
isc.toagTCrevoaiiig,andaproportiooalaam  by  davodag 
their wholo  time  ^be  badness.  Boysendglrlscamoewly 
asmnehssmen.  Thatallwhoicetblsnottcemaysendtbeir 
addrsm  and  test  the  budneee.  ere  make  this  unperellcied 
oflbri  Tosncheaarenotwdl^nlis&rd.wewUleendtltopey 
for  the  trouble  of  wridnir.  Fallpar<ienlart,avilaableeeni- 
plewhkbwllldotoeomnienee  work  on,  end  a  copy  of  Tko 
iVeple’f  JMeraty  Companitm  one  of  the  lereeet  end 
Mt  funny  newspepem  published— ell  eeni  free  By  maU. 
Kaader,  If^u  wert  rerpree— it,  e-nOfeWe  wo-k,  ertdresa 
E.  C.  ALI.fct  A  CO..  Aoucsts.  liataa. 


THREAD  AND  TWINE  CUHER 


Is  a  ireat  little  device, 
which  may  be  attached 
to  coat,  vest,  lady’s 
.dress,  or  work-basket. 
|Savea  time,  twine, 
Ungers,  and 


thread. 


^  teeth.  Samples  mailed 

on  receipt  of  price.  26  cents,  aUver  plated  ;  gold  plated, 
6d  cents.  Address 

GEO.  BETTS,  581  Brossdwuy,  N.  Y. 

(Sole  Proprietor  for  tbe  U.  S.' 

Fliat  Piemliim  awarded  by  the  Amer.  Inat.,  UTt. 


S5  TO  SIS  PER  DAY.  S^'Yl;n7S^ 

who  engage  in  our  new  basineae  maka  from  90  M 
•10  per  dayln  tbeirownlocallUet.  Full  partieu- 
Ura  and  Instmctloos  sent  free  by  mail.  Those  in 
need  of  permanent,  profitable  work,  should  address 
at  onoe.  OaoBoa  Snxsox  *  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


CHROmOn,  HTBRBOMCOPBS, 

Views,  Fmmea,  and  Albums  importeil  and  manu- 
Ibotut^  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO,,  5B1 
Broedwmy,  New  York,  opposite  Metropollton  Hotel. 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba 

•  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Prires  cashed  and  Information  famished.  The  hlgheet 
rstec  paid  for  Doubloons.  AU  kinds  of  Gold  and  SUver, 
Government  Bends,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Buskers, 

No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Hale  and  Female  Cuivasamg  Agenti 

Wanted  In  a  new  monopoly,  realizing  monthly  the  above- 
named  sums.  No  Patent  Medicine  or  Book  Agencies. 
Either  commission  or  salaries  paid.  Exclusive  territory 
given.  Address 

MYEB8  M’F’O  CO..  104  John  St..  N.Y. 


Most  Delicions  Confectionery 

ever  offered  to  the  public  ate 

SOUTHMAYiyS 

Cream  Garamelsi 

TRY  THEM. 

103  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Spinl  Cop, 

Easleet  Work- 

bag; 


■itamp  toir  Circular  to  Prof.  Goat.  Box  4.887.  N.  Y. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


Cin«i  Cliap, 

[Holds  Flnneet; 


FOR  IHAY. 

CONTENTS. 

JACK  HAZARD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES.  Part  V.  By 
J.  T.  Tbowsbidox. 

DOWN  WITH  THE  DIVERS.  By  Majok  Txatibse. 
A  FAMILY  MYSTERY,  REVEALED  BY  A  CHIMNEY. 
By  Sophie  Mat. 

BABY’S  DAY,  a  Poem.  By  Lcct  Labcoh. 

TWO  DAYS  IN  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE.  Part  II. 
By  Helix  C.  Weeks. 

HOW  WE  HUNG  THE  “MAY"  BASKETS.”  By  C.  A. 
STxrnixs. 

THE  WAKEROBIN,  a  Poem.  By  Rebecca  S.  Pau’set. 
BASE  BALLS,  —  HOW^  THEY  ARE  MADE.  By  C.  R. 
Btbah. 

THAT  EGG  STORY.  By  Chakles  D’WoLr  Bbowxell. 
CATCHING  A  MAN-E.VTER.  By  G.  D.  Bbewebton. 
HAT  DREAMS,  a  Poem.  By  Cabouxe  A.  Masox. 
OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE  EVENING  L.\MP,  — Containing  Lost  and  Found, 
an  Opera  for  Children,  1^  Lacba  D.  Nichols;  Hints 
on  TaMeanx,  by  G.  B.  Baktlett,  and  other  intereat- 
ing  featuiea. 

For  sale  by  aU  BookaeUets  and  Newsdealers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  k  GO..  Pabliihen.  Bnilon. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields.  Osgood.  A  Co. 


OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

for  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfret  anbatltute  Ibr  latb  bi^ 
piaster;  makea  a  smooth,  warm,  and  subetost- 
tlal  wall,  at  leaa  tban  half  tbe  uaual  cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water-and- 
fliv-proof  roof  for  leaa  tban  •  JJI0  per  square. 
gT"  Samples  and  Ctrcubirs  sent  free  by 
ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE,  22  A  M  Frankfort  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPIRAL  GEAR. 


JOSEPH  GlLLOTT*S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEIm  pens 


TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY. 

11  Warren  8t.,  N.  Y..  and  PROV..  R.  I. 


Sold  by  all  dealers  throofhoat  tbe 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-StmUe  of  bis  signature. 


FOR  THE  BABY. 

.klso  manufacturer  of  the 
Novelty  CarrliSKe.  Cradle 
and  Carriage  combined.  Send 
I  stamp  for  circular  to 
I  LK^H  P.  TIBBAL8. 
478  Broadway,  between 
Uraiul  and  Broome  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


HHBlSASiLrs,  r-iusmuM 

4th  Htreet,  New  York. 


Easily  made  with  our  StencU  and 
Key-Uheck  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’O  Co., 

86  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  OILLOTT  *  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Acent. _ 


Agents  I  Read  Tliis  I 


WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
•  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  sUow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderfal  Inventions. 
Addm  M.  WAGNER  A  CO..MatahaU,Mlch. 


S300 


db  /J/Y  A  WEEK  paid.  If  yoB  want  buslncaa  send 
qP  OvI  Stani))  to  SOVELfY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


of  ebromoa  and 
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OIL 


ATT 


national' 


MKTCH  CO 
’  ELGIN. 


market. 


IAN08  AND  ORGANS.  You  can  pur- 


.UTiliaoie  m  an  mns  oi  inr  wnnu,  can  uc  priKunru  aL  iriiuer  oi  our  omcee,  or  inrougH 
.\t  our  Liondon  Banking  Honae  artanKemenU  bave  been  made  Ibr  the  recei 
with  due  attention  to  their  correspondence,  and  the  latest  advices  from  the  I'nlted  stat 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[May  6, 1871. 


S,  "  4 
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ELGIN 


ATTENTION  IS  CADtED  TO  OCR  EAROE 
STOCK  OF 


WATCHES.  WALTHAM 

■  \  WATCHES, 


A  OEBHAN  BEER  GARDEN. 


IT  IS  I'NRIVAEEED  In  tone  and  In  beauty  of  exterior. 

lELCSTRATED  CATAEOGUES  ^^g^MERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boston.  Maaa. 


Bigelow,  Kenn/ird,&  Co., 

JEWELLERS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  ule,  at  WHOLESALE  A5D  RETAIL*  at 

LOWEST  PUCES, 

waliThahh 

WATCHES, 

ErerT  rariety  of  size  and  quality,  in  GOED 
and  SIEY'ER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extenaive  facilities  of 
the 

Waltham  Company 

enable  them  to  produce  the  largest  yariety 
and  moat  desirable 

AMERICAN  WATCH 


GEO.  A.  PIUNCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest.  Largest,  and  Mott  Peiftct  Manulhctoiy  In 
the  United  States. 

47,000 


No  other  Mnsical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

Send  Sx  Price-Lists. 


Father  Tine  thnws  awij  his  Rnr-Class  aad  starts  on  the 
New  hear  with  a  Reliahle  Tim^keeper. 


"ne  Elgin  Illustrated  .VlmanacfbrlSTl.orthe  Illustrated 
Article  on  "  .\nclent  and  Modem  Tlme-Kecpers,”  by  A. 
P.  Richardson,  sent  ftee  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  121  and  i29  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Burmett’s  Flavoaiiifi  Extracts. 

The  luptriority  of  that  extraelt  coiuitlt  in  their  ptifeet 
purity  and  grtal  armgth.  They  are  warranted  free  from 
the  poisonous  oils  and  adds  which  enter  Into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fmit  flavors  now  In  the 
market.  They  are  not  onU-  true  to  theii  luunes,  but  arc 
prepared  from  fhitu  of  the  fieat  quality,  and  are  so  hlglily 
conototrated  that  a  comparatively  email  quantity  oniy 
ncedbeuaed.  Jotarn  Bibxbtt  k  Co.,  Boston,  llanu- 
fiicturrrs  and  Proprietors. 

Preinatore  Loss  of  the  Hair, 

Which  Is  so  ooimnon  nowadays,  may  be  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  use  of  Bumett’t  Ooeoaine.  It  has  been  used 
in  thousands  ef  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in 
handsflU,  and  has  never  fklled  to  arrest-  its  decay,  and  to 
promote  a  healthy  and  vlmroua  growth.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  appli¬ 
cation  wtU  render  It  soft  and  glossy  for  several  daj's. 

New  Spring  Carpets. 


And  we  submit  the  Ibllowlng  reasons  why  they  should  bo 
preferred  to  any  other  American  Watches:  — 

In  the  first  place  the  Waltham  Company  la  the  oldest, 
and  has  had  foorftdd  the  experience  of  any  otbeia  engaged 
In  the  business  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  In  use  by  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Company  Is  fkr  more  perfect  and  varied,  and  as  a 
result  the  Watches  are  of  fhr  higher  grade  and  of  greater 
variety,  and  are  placed  In  the  market  at  much  lower 
prices  than  any  others,  quality  and  style  flilly  considered. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Waltham  Watch  is  now  a  staple 
article,  Its  reputation  ftiUy  estsblltbed,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  It  Is  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  otben  in  the 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

565  and  567  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 

WE  BEND  HINGEB 

WALTHAM  WATCHES 

by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  allow  the 
purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  watch 
Ireforc  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  our  price-list,  which  gives 
fun  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Every  Saturday. 

HOWARD  A  €0., 

No.  86S  Broadway,  New  York. 
tT"  All  prioea  reduced  since  Feb.  let. 


TN  THE  MARKET. 


T 


Address  BE^FFAEO,  N.  V., 

•r  CHICAGO,  lEE. 

WavWimERs 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSUR.kNCE 
COMPANY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  .Yssets, 
lEMSAS*.  Grants  EIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates .  A  Iso  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  FTOO  per  day  for  Seren  Years 
in  beneflts  to  policy-holders. 


(SELTZER 


THE  BIGHTS  OF  THE  SICE. 

It  Is  the  right  of  every  invalid  to  know  what  bis  medicine  is,  and  why  it  is  pre- 
serlhed.  Is  any  suflerer  from  dyspepsia,  liver  complaint,  headache,  costiveness,  or 
heartburn,  desirous  to  know  what 

TARRANT’S  SELTZER  APERIENT 

U,  and  why  he  oagbt  to  take  It  ?  The  an.«wer  U  simple.  It  is  the  chemical  equira* 
lent  of  the  Meltzer  Spa  Water,  and  the  wreatent  physicians  the  world  has  ever  seen 
have  pronounced  that  water  a  spedfle  ft>r  the  complaints  in  question. 

AOIdD  BY  Alai.  DRU0018T8. 

GINX’S  BABY :  His  Birth  and  other  Misfortunes. 

from  the  Seventh  Umdon  Edition.  1  vol.  Itmn.  Paper,  80  cents  ;  Cloth,  7,8  cents. 

This  book  has  excited  a  profound  interest  both  In  Engiaml  and  hr  this  enantiy.  It  touches  questions  of  most  vital 
importance,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  good  citizens,  A  paper  read  at  the  National  Congress  on  I’rnitentlaiy 
and  Reformatory  DlscipUne.  held  at  Cincinnati,  In  October,  1870,  sgys :  — 

“  It  is  no  small  matter  that  *  Ginx’s  Baby  ’  bas  attracted  the  eye  of  Intelligent  Christians  and  philanthropists  of 
every  shade  of  opinion;  and,  although  In  the  marvellims  diversity  of  sentlmenl  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  with 
him,  be  Is  still  exposed  to  no  incooBlderable  peril  and  suffering,  yet  It  Isagreat  point  gained  that  the  eye  of  the' com- 
mimity  baa  been  ihstened  upon  him.” 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  reeelpt  of  price  by  the  Pabllsbers, 

_ JAMES  R.  OSCiOOD  A  CO.,  Boaton,  Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 

JA.Y  COOKE,  McOTJELOCH,  &  COT 

No.  41  BOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

BiUs  of  Exchange  on  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS.  CABLE  TRANSFERS. 

OCR  CIRCULAR  LETTER  FOR  TRAVELLER!*, 


EXJK^^ITTJIIE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets, 

COMPLETS,  FOB  THB 

PMIIOR,  CHAMBER,  LIBRARY,  te.,«ll. 

Superior  in  Quality, 

BeautlftU  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Desisn, 

AXD 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  TBI 

Lowest  Manpfiictarers*  Prioea 
SALESROOMS.  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

13^  lUoatrated  Catalogues  by  mail  when  deitnd. 


JAY  COOKE  A  CO..  New  York.  : 


jf  American  Tonrists, 
phia,  Washington. 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

565  &  567  Broadway,  Hew  York, 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLING  SILVER 

Forks  A  Spoons 

IN  QUANTITY, 

At  S1.76  <3-old  per  Ottnoe. 

These  Goods  are  pronounced  snperior  in 
beanty  of  finish,  and  greater  in  rariety  of 
pattern,  to  any  table-ware  manuDsetureo. 

A  LAR6E  STOCK  OF  WEDOINB  SILVER 

_ ^CONSTANTLi^ON  HAND.  _ 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 

to  general  Agents  and  Canvassers  to  sell  the  “Wilson” 
Card  Rack  and  Dtripa.  Illustrated  circular  and  sampilea 
ftee.  MILES  BEOS.  A  CO.,  No.  36  Fulton  St.,  S.  Y 


A  FULL  8TOC3  OF  | 

Rich,  Medium,  and  Low-Priced 

OARPXSTS 

AHD 

Best  Mattings^ 

Now  on  hand  and  for  sale  Low  by 

GOLDTHWAIT, 

SNOW,  &  KNIGHT, 

33  Waihington  St,  Boston. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


“Family  Favorite’’  I 

SEWING  MACHINES  j 

are  disthxgulshed  for 

THEIR  GREAT  §linPEICITV, 

and  adaptability  to  cveiy  kind  of  work. 

THEY  RUN  VERY  QUIETLY  AND  EASILY, 

AND  AEE  ALWAYS  IN  OBDEE. 

tr  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEin)  SEWIN^MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washington  St,,  Boston. 

IDDER’S  TONIC  POWDER. 

A  sure  relief  (br  DITSPErSlA  and  all  Mseases 
arising  from  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Contdnmg  the  best  Tomics  and  Akomatic  Stih- 
rLAXTS  m  a  solid  farm.  It  Is  the  most  economical 
article  in  use.  It  dissolves  Instantly  m  -water. 
Wine  or  spirit  may  be  added.  S-foWELL  k 
CO.,  Charlestown,  Mas*.  Send  for  circular. 

|”natur^’s  REMthY.Sv 


Pagrafle  grand,  square,  and  upright  pianofortes, 
also,  E.  I’.  N  EEDH  AX  k  Soss'Organs.by  paying 
S 10  to  g  3U  per  month  until  paid  for.  7  bese  In¬ 
struments  will  be  delivered  anywhere  In  the 
New  England  States,  and  may  be  bad  on  trial, 
and  satistketion  will  be  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  We  also  Invite  the  most  thorough 
criticism,  test,  and  examination  of  mechanism, 
style  of  flnlsh,  power  and  quality  of  tone,  by 
the  musical  public,  at 
815  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

THE  VOLTAIC  ARMOR 

\  V  *****  known  Remedy  for 

W  liPll  //  Nervous  Prostration,  or  Dc- 
\\  VW  /Z  billty,  and  the  Loss  of  Vital 
f  Power,  from  whatever  cause 
\ja'  arising ;  and  fur  all  Rheumatic 

Nervous  Affections. 

K  Ml  by.  Druggists  and  sent  pbe- 

7  r AID  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 

JK  W/  /  vl^  Voltaic  Armor  Aasociation, 
\  ’  /  '*  t*t“°***  tltrcet,  Huston,  Mass. 

\  /  ty  Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 

y  y  ^  Circular. 


nOOLEY’C 

^  Powder  ^ 

Tr^^so^b^^kpc^ 


9  10  Pvr  Dozen. 

FIT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
Fucked  for  TraiiRportation.  C.  aV.  RICHARDS  &  CO., 
99  Wa»hln]^on  St.,  Uoaton. 


\f-iNT.S  W  AriTLD  i  OU 


OF  BATTLES.! 


THE  YEAR 


TEGETin 

TheGreat  Blood Purigeil 


A  History  Of  the 
Franco-German 

-  - - -  War.  By  BrocKctt. 

Acctimte.  reMahle,  and  complete.  The  only  one  pubhfthe«l. 
Send  #1.50  for  outOt.  and  aecnre  thobest  territory  at  once. 
Addrcaa  J.  W.  OOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New  York  or  Chl'jnjo. 

PARNHAM’S' 

Instant  Belief  and  Perma- 
nent  Cure  for  the 

ASTHMA! 

Relief  Guaranteed  in  Five  Minutes. 
PRICE,  •  8  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXES,  •  10. 

17-  Sent  by  matl,  securely  sealed,  with  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  within  the  United  Statee,  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

WM.  H.  FARNHAM  A  CO.. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietory 
P.  O.  Box  2842.  806  A  SOS  Broadway,  New  York. 


1X7ABREN  WARD  A  CO.,  MANUFACTU- 
V  T  RERS,  and  wholesale  and  retul  dealers  tn 
F.VERY  VARIETY  OF  FURNITURE 
Ibr  City  and  Country  Reeidencee. 

Noe.  78  and  77  Spring  Street, 

Comer  of  Crosby,  New  York. 


SAFEST 

AND 

BEST. 


Printed  at  the  University  Prsss,  Cambridfs,  by  Welch.  Bigelow,  a  Co.,  Ibr  Jsmss  R.  Osgood  fe  Co. 
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NEW  BOOKS.. 


AWOMAITS  poems.  1  voL  16mo. 

SIJW. 

**  We  ha^T  read  each  poem  with  care,  —  a  pleasant  task 
and  soon  u^Tr.  Mrs.  riiut  U  evidently  a  lad>'  of  exquisite 
taste  Mkd  hl^  culture.  'Ibcre  U  a  faultleasm^  in  every 
line  which  bcept^aks  a  thon>u»dt  appn'ciation  of  the  art  of 
iHjeiry.”  —  JimmaL 


A  WOMAN'S  POEMS.  $1.5a 

**  Among  the  fifty  poems  in  this  collection,  there  are 
none  that  are  commoopu^,  and  few  that  are  not  sweetly 
and  carefhUy  compoi*^  Perhaps  their  most  obvious  I 
characteristic  is  a  delicate  fhney,  which  seizes  upon  some  I 
common  object  or  situation,  discovers  a  daintily  poetical 
meaning  underneath,  and  expit*s»es  this  in  a  reflnotl  and  ! 
original  way.  When  she  is  at  her  beet  she  is  charming; 
and  this  is  precisely  in  those  pieces  of  which  tho  Ihncy  is 
cieaily  dis^med  oy  the  poet  and  made  plain  to  the  ! 
reader.**  i 


A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  $1.50. 

••  In  most  of  her  poems  she  is  thorou{dtly  spontaneous, 
and  shows  a  natural  command  of  honest,  healthy  English 
which  should  enable  her  to  avoid  biemishes  of  the  artifl- 
cial  kmd. 

••  She  has  a  special  gift  of  seeing  into  a  child  s  hear^  arul 
all  of  her  songs  to  or  cortceining  little  Mies  are  fUU  of  the 
heaven  which  lies  about  us  in  our  Infancy.  Her  (hncy  is 
seen  in  a  rm*st  attractive  guise  in  such  pU»ces  as  ‘  ihe 
Idttle  Stockings,*  *  Sly  Jiabw  in  the  Wood,*  *  The  End  of 
the  Balnbow,*  ara  *  t^ueetlons  of  the  Hour.*  ** 


A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  $1.50.! 

*•  Elwwhere  hi  li.r  portrr  -we  dhicCTn  the  higher  j 
slfta, — genuine  linugiiuttlon  .ml  mmiteiy  <>f .  strong  theme. 
‘The  Brutter’e  H.ml  ’  to  the  lungent,  lind.  In  thto  regard, 
the  most  Important  poem  In  the  i-olame,  though  not  idven 
the  place  of  Bonor.  It  to  marked  by  fine  color,  eucceeiful  , 
handling  of  an  elli-ctlve  metn-,  and  oonie  dramatic  power. 
The  cuonection  between  the  overture  and  the  etoiy  itwlf 
may  be  objected  to  a.  vague;  but  a  woman  whocompoM-s 
eu^  a  poem  a.  thto  not'd  ntd  fear  to  venture  upon  theme,  j 
whKh  call  for  the  .uMained  and  ligurvu.  cxerctoc  of  her  i 
ptietlc  art.”— A’nr  i’orl- Arentap /’orf. 


vagabond  adventures.  By 

f  Balth  Kkeles.  1  16mo.  flJM. 

**  Mr.  KcHePs  adventures  possess  all  the  charm  which  a  | 
racy  slyle,  an  engaging  fiankness,  an  unusual  variety  of  i 
scene  and  incidimt,  can  confer  upon  them.  The  first  twa 
sections  of  the  book  present  what  is  truly  the  romantic 
side  of  our  American  and  character,  and  contain  abun¬ 

dant  hints  to  the  well-meaning  but  not  very  successful 
claM  of  writers  who  ve  busied  in  the  endeavor  to  enrich 
«Mir  literature  by  a  distinctly  native  type  of  fiction.  By  the 
general  reader  this  little  volume  will  be  taken  up  with 
pleasure  and  laid  aside  with  n*gret.  Its  strokes  of  humor 
are  fteqoc^  enough  to  commend  it  as  an  amusing  com- 
pani^  and  its  pathos,  always  simple  and  unaffected,  will 
exert  a  no  less  pleasant  and  possibly  more  enduring  Influ¬ 
ence,**— A'ar  rork 


YAGABOND  ADVENTURES. 

”  The  hook  to  unique  in  cbrnracter  and  nunnrr.  The 
plcaaillS  almpUclty  of  the  author’*  style  to  one  of  its 
greatest  charm.,  giving  a  seat  to  the  narrative  which  to  In 
Itwlf  a  most  mnsrkaMc  one.  The  rtoty  of  the  hoy’,  pen- 
nile*.  joumeyt  to  not  new,  hot  it  acquires  a  new  Interct 
(Vom  It.  manner  of  telling.  What  would  be  commonplace 
In  other  ir.>nl.  to  here  vivid  and  novel,  wonderful  and  plc> 
tnreaqne.  It  to  dlfBcuH  td  Imagine  a  life  m  fUU  of  adven- 
tnre  followed  in  the  rnktot  of  our  proMiic  society.  We  can  | 
force  oar  mind,  to  believr  In  ItobinMm  Crusoe  or  the 
Hwlas  Family  Robinson;  and  who  has  not  believed  In  I 
them  wttbout  exerting  any  mental  pressure  T  But  here  i 
Is  the  story  of  a  boy  shipwrecked,  not  on  the  conventional  I 
desert  totamd,  but  on  the  bnatd,  civilized  .Vmerlcan  eon-  | 
tlnent,  which  Is  as  foil  of  adventure  and  of  balr-bteadlh  i 
escape,  as  any  tale  of  the  seas  or  the  Jungles.  Indeed, 

It  merits  a  pirn  alongside  these  fkbrlcatlons,  as  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  Ibongli  dUfoient  Interest.”  —  Botton  Poit. 


T  ITTLE  PUSSY  WILLOW.  By  Harriet 

Jul  Bsscan  flTowx,  •  IJW. 

”  A  charming  little  story,  whieh  has  the  charm  for 
English  readers  of  unAuniliar  scenes  and  manneni,  of  the 
life  of  a  New  Englaikl  maiden;  how  she  got  her  pM  name 
foam  the  *  pussy  willow,’  a  tree  which  put.  forth  it*  buds 
at  the  earliest  sumbine  of  the  year,  and  made  good  her 
right  to  It  by  being  the  cbeetlcM,  blithest,  most  contented 
ofcreataies;  how  .be  made  her  home  and  all  her  belongings 
happy;  and  Anally,  wa.  the  salvation  of  a  languid  Ane 
htdy  foam  New  Yoix,whom  Dr.  Hardback,  a  blunt  physl- 
oian  whom  it  wa.  the  foshlon  to  consult,  sends  to  the 
form-boase  as  her  only  chanceof  health.”— r*e  Speetator 
(Umdop), 


rIE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR 

MAT.  Contents:- 

THE  nE8CENT_OF_FIKE._JoHS_ri8gK^ _ 

M.VY-KLOWER.8. _ LonsK^nAicDLZR  M^ovtTos.  _ 

O^RliASIZATION  OF  LABOR  :  ITS  AGGRESSIVE 
1‘HASLS,  Ricnaan  J  .  IIiktos. _ 

“  TuVe  UU’BELLS  ARE  COMIiiG.’’  G.A-E. 

VOX  rOrCLI.  Hixst  W.  Loxgfellpw._  _ 

K.VTE  HEACMOXT.  V.  J.  W.  DcFokEST. _ 


BUBBLES  FROM  AX  AXCIENT  FIPE. 


C.l^riLI.VX  DAYS.  IV^  JOHK  HaT; _ 

MOUXTAISEEBIXG  IX  THE  SIERRA  XEVADA.  I. 
Clabexcz  Kiao. _ 


DEL.<ARTE.  F.  -V.  Df  HIT  APE. 


IX  MAY.  Ceua  Thaxteh. _ 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  FISHER.  H.  C.  Lock- 

WOOD. _ 


OUR  EYES,  AXD  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM. 
V.  Hekrt  W.  Williams,  M.  1). _ 

OUR  WHlSI’ERIXG  GALLERY.  V.  XATHAXIEL 
H.V WT110R.sk.  James  T.  Fielps. _ 


RECEXT  LITER.VTURE,  —  Holmes’.  Mechanism  In 
'Ihought  and  Moral.,  Partun's  Topics  ot'  the  lime, 
Onlrunaux’s  translation  of  Keglravn  .Sanitatto  Saler- 
nltanum,  L.  11.  Hooper’s  I'oems. 


the  north  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

A  for  April,  l»il.  Single  X  umber,  HAO. 

COXTEXTS. 

Art.  I.  AX  ERIE  RAID.  Charles  F.  Adahs,  Jr. 

II.  OX  THE  ORIGIX  AXD  GROWTH  OF  PUB¬ 
LIC  opixiox  IX  l’RUS.slA.  Ernst  Grt- 

ZANOVSEI. 

III.  MR.  BBYAXT’S  TRAX.SLATlOX  OF  THE 

ILI.VU.  CiiARLTOH  T.  Lewis. 

IV.  MODERX  ARCHITECTURE.  RfSSELL  STfR- 

Gis,  Jr. 

L.VWYER  AXD  CLIEXT.  .V  Review  of  the 
Corr«sp«mdence  of  Messrs.  David  Dudley  and 
Dudley  Field,  of  the  Xew  York  Bar,  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Bowie.,  of  the  Sprintjitld  RrpMx- 
cm.  Albert  Sticxket. 

VI.  CRITICAL  XOTICES. 

The  opening  article  and  the  longest  of  alt  Is  by  Mr. 
Charlea  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  and  to  entitled  ”  An  Erie 
Raid.”  It  to  a  narrative  of  the  remarkable  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Fisk  and  Ramsey  parties  for  the  pouenlon  of 
the  AllMuny  and  Sosquehanna  Kailrusd.  It  to  singularly 
complete,  not  only  In  the  history  of  the  Intrigues  and  bat¬ 
tle.  of  the  two  parties,  but  In  the  coiraecutlve  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  legal  procowes  Issued  at  the  request  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  craitonding  leaders.  Such  a  story 
of  Baud,  ronspirac.v,  and  Judicial  baseness  has  never  beforo 
been  told  m  this  country. 


ly  For  sale  by  an  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 
James  R.  OSOOOD  &  CO.,  Pobluhera,  Boston, 
Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


THEATRICAL  BUILDERS  AND 

MANAGER.^. 


Mr.  Charles  Remlc  has  a  fkvebold  to  sell  in  a  fashionable 
thoroughflire  of  London,  on  which  a  theatre  could  be 
built  to  return  cent  per  cent  irrespixtlvc  of  dramatic 
s|K>cnlation.  Apply  to  W.  B.  BOOTH,  Esq.,  M  Wall 
street,  New  Yon. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  1871. 


TOWN-TALK. 


THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS. 

‘  Such  Is  the  strength  of  Art  roogh  things  to  shape, 
And  of  rude  rommotu  rich  cncloeurM  tuake.’* 

James  HotrrU. 


T'HE  SILENT  PsLRTNER  By  Elizabeth 

A  Sttabt  Pbilti,  Author  of  “The  Gate*  Ajar,” 
”  Hedged  In,”  etc.  1  voL  Itmo.  $  lAO. 

”  It  to  flite  in  purpoae,  it  to  forcible  in  much  of  Its  dia¬ 
logue,  K  to  bruotlfol  In  some  of  It*  passing  thought*.  It  la 
dranattc  in  the  description  of  a  flood.  It  touches  the  ten¬ 
drils  of  tbe  heart.”  —  Ant  Port  Utratd. 


\f  ISS  PHELPS’S  SILENT  PARTNER. 

XvA  “  Miss  Phelp*  has  crept  into  the  heurtsofthe  reading 
public.  Her  ‘  Gates  Ajar '  proved  an  open  sesame,  for  a 
woman  who  could  write  such  a  book  must  have  a  wealth 
of  thought,  a  controlling  principle  of  good,  and  a  large 
and  feeling  heart.  Wo  were  not  surprised  at  the  character 
of  her  later  work,  entitled  ‘  Hedged  In,’  and  took  up  ‘  The 
Silent  Partner’  with  a  settled  conviction  that  she  had 
flmnd  some  wrong  In  society,  either  In  faith  or  practice, 
worthy  of  her  smooth  and  keen-edged  knife;  that  she  had 
attacked  It  boldly  and  without  apoioin;  that  the  ba>I  un¬ 
masked  Its  wrongs  to  their  depths,  and  yet  without  otfend- 
Ing  tbe  moat  sensitive  by  her  style;  and  that  the  good, 
the  right,  the  true,  tbe  better  part  of  Individual  and 
society  life,  had  been  conaerved  and  the  wrong  Impaled. 
We  were  ivot  disappointed  In  our  estimate  of  ‘  Tb:  Silent 
Partner.’  ”  —  Prmidentt  Prat. 


rrOPICS  OF  THE  TIME.  By  Junea 

A  PaRTOB.  Ivol.  12mo.  j|2.M. 

COXTEBT*.- Uncle  Sam’s  Treatment  of  hto  Bervants, 
Tbe  Yankees  at  Home,  Congreiaional  Peccadilloes,  Inter¬ 
national  CopyTlght,  Our  Roman  Gatholic  Brethren,  How 
Congrea*  waste.  Ita  Time,  Tbe  Clothe.  Mania,  Log-Roll¬ 
ing  at  Washlngtan,  Onr  larsellttoh  Brethren,  CorTrspond- 
cnce  of  Xapoleon  Bonaparte  The  Government  of  tbe  City 
of  Xew  Tuck.  _ 

PARTON^  TOPICS  OF  THE 

TIME  comprise  hi*  later  emay.  and  papers  In  tbe 
magaxtnes,  and  embody  much  good  reading.  His  bKtolve, 
brl^t,  stattoUc-erammed  sentences  are  very  entertain¬ 
ing.  He  is  always  snggestlve,  always  foesh,  never  dnll, 
and  one  cannot  eucape  the  feelmg  that  be  ha*  you  flue  to 
foce,  and  is  laying  ail  hli  good  things  for  your  sole  and 
especial  beneflt.  And  thto  Is  an  admirable  quality  In  an 
autbor.”- CarnmomceaUM. 


PARTON’S  TOPICS  OP  THE  TIME. 

X  *■  Mr.  Parton's  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  critical  haUt  of  hto  mind,  and  tbe  many  at- 
timctlve  quallttos  of  hto  style,  give  him  a  place  among  tbe 
beet  prose  writers  of  this  time,  and  Impart  svralne  to  three 
eeeaye  dlethut  foom  their  mere  local  and  temporary  Inter¬ 
est.'*— ifoaKJo«nia<(jV.  E). 

rPHE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER.  ^ 

X  GxoROk  8*>d.  Tranelsted  feom  the  French  by 
Balfb  Krblkr.  1  Tol.  HTO.  Piper,  75  cents;  Cloth, 
flJS. 

This  story  is  chanuterized  by  those  features  of  thought 
and  sentiinent  which  have  won  for  George  Sand  an  un- 
qnestloned  place  among  tbe  great  masters  of  m<slem  Ac¬ 
tion. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  BooksclIeiB.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  hy  tbe  PubUshers, 

JAMES  R  OSGKXID  &  CO,,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  *  FMds,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


A  NATIONAL  mind  is  educated,  in  a 
large  sense,  by  circumstances  and 
events,  and  not  by  the  schoolmaster ;  for 
the  schoolmaster  does  not  direct  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  energy  of  a  people,  but 
simply  gives  tbe  requisite  instruction  to 
make  that  energy  efficient  in  the  pnrsnits  it 
spontaneously  selects.  Hence  national  minds 
rarely  exhibit  the  comprehensiveness  at¬ 
tained  by  some  individual  minds,  though 
Nature  is  so  bent  on  comprehensiveness 
that  she  punidies  exclusiveness  of  effort  and 
direction  b^  gradually  weakening  the  power 
of  production  in  the  narrow  field' to  which 
its  fanatical  activity  b  confined.  Her  the¬ 
ory  seems  to  be  that  one  thing  can  be  thor- 
oughlv  understood  and  mastered  only  by 
considering  it  in  relation  to  all  other  things. 
The  productive  energy  of  Italy  was,  at  one 
brilliant  period  of  her  history,  too  exclusive¬ 
ly  devoted  to  Art ;  the  result  was  an  im¬ 
mense  collection  of  works  of  art,  but  a  pal¬ 
pable  falling  off  in  the  capacity  of  artistic 
creation ;  and  the  revolution  which,  in  onr 
generation,  has  somewhat  diverted  her  en¬ 
ergy  to  politics  and  industry  will  doubtless 
end  in  stimulating  the  lazy  artistic  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  into  real  productive 
force.  We  may  look  lor  some  worthy  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Utian,  Raphael,  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  now  that  Italy  is  no  longer  a  Gallery 
of  Fainting  and  Sculpture,  but  a  country  in 
which  Constitutional  Government  is  going 
through  the  most  fiery  of  all  ordeab,  in 
which  the  immediate  practical  needs  of  in¬ 
dustry  absorb  the  attention  of  statistical 
statesmen,  and  in  which  the  opening  of  a 
petroleum  well  is  considered  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  unearthing  of  some  statue 
which  formerly  graced  the  palace  of  Nero, 
or  the  detection  in  some  obscure  comer  of 
a  little  masterpiece  of  Raphael. 

Now  our  country  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
Italy.  The  Italian  peasants  and  workmen 
I  have  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  art 
I  which  often  shames  our  wealthy  and  culti¬ 


vated  amateurs  by  its  delicacy  and  certainty.  | 
The  artbtic  sense  is  in  the  blood  as  well  ; 
as  in  the  brain  of  the  people.  What  wc  ' 
by  laborious  study  strive  to  attain  is  theirs 
by  inheritance.  The  immense  energy  of 
the  American  jieople  has  been  dispropor¬ 
tionately  directed  to  ’  industrial,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  artistic  creation.  The  miracles 
wrought  by  our  industry  may  outvalue  all 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Italbn  painters 
and  sculptors  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
still  we  find  that  Nature  convicts  us  of  a 
most  hnmiliating  non  sequifur,  “  You  have,” 
she  says,  “created  wealth  in  a  most  surpris¬ 
ing  way.  Never  before  were  such  great 
fortunes  amassed  by  the  leaders  of  industry. 
Without  wasting  a  word  on  your  Vander¬ 
bilts,  Drews,  Goulds,  and  fisks,  I  admit 
that  your  real,  your  honest  creators  ol 
wealth,  are  to  he  honored.  But  what  is  the 
reward  of  their  labors  ?  simply  this,  to  live 
in  ugly  expensive  houses,  decorated  with 
ugly  expensive  furniture,  and  to  find  no 
compensation  for  their  creative  work  but  in 
wines,  dogs,  and  horses.”  The  artistic  cle¬ 
ment  in  ufe  comes  in,  at  this  point  in  the 
rich  man’s  e>^rience,  to  extend  his  pleas¬ 
ures.  It  proffers  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
and  Painting  as  a  complement,  if  not  as  a 
substitute,  for  wines,  dogs,  and  horses. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  the  success  of  our 
industry  now  depends  on  the  union  of  the 
artisan  with  the  artist.  In  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy, 
the  artist  has  appeared  as  the  ally  of  the 
workman.  In  this  country  he  has  hereto- 
ffre  been  separated  from  ms  natural  broth¬ 
er.  The  result  is  that  our  industry,  the 
field  in  which  we  have  expended  our  whole 
productive  energies,  has  received  a  palpable 
check.  The  kitchen  as  well  as  the  parlor 
recognizes  the  fact  that  we  are  behind  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  “  beauty  ”  —  in  the  artistic  excel¬ 
lence —  of  our  go^s.  By  neglecting  Art 
we  arc  thus  in  danger  of  lowering  the  value 
of  our  Industry.  If  we  take  the  hint  which 
foreign  competition  furnishes,  we  shall  ele¬ 
vate  the  laborer  and  at  the  same  time  ele¬ 
vate  the  capitalist.  By  introducing  art 
into  our  work  we  shall  double  its  val¬ 


ue;  and  tbe  vulgarity  which  now  clings 
to  the  rough  able  man  who  has  rapidly 
made  a  fortune,  but  who  has  neither  man¬ 
ners  nor  culture,  will  disappear  when  to 
make  a  fortune  it  becomes  indispensable 
that  the  element  of  Beauty  shall  enter  into 
all  the  products  of  his  enterprise,  of  his  sa¬ 
gacity,  of  his  business  talent,  of  his  power  to 
direct  hundreds  of  skilled  laborers  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  end.  As  far  as  he  makes  money,  he 
will  use  it  to  promote  purposes  essentially 
artistic ;  and  tbe  laborer  will  be  enriched  by 
the  constant  reaction  of  Art  on  Industry. 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the 
wealth  of  Boston  has  responded  to  the  call 
for  a  liberal  subscription  to  a  Museum  of  the 
Fine  Arts  shows  that  shrewd  business  men 
are  all  alive  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  the 
artist  to  the  artisan,  in  order  that  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  shall  compete  with 
that  of  foreign  countries.  The  old  prejudice 
against  Art,  as  something  divorced  from 
Industry,  has  melted  away  before  the  pal¬ 
pable  fact  that  in  Europe  they  are  blended, 
^e  manufiKturer  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  and 
his  woikmen,  that  a  higher  standard  of 
workmanship  should  he  at  once  established. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  what  we  may 
call  “  the  education  of  the  public  eye.” 

It  is  hopeless  to  dream  that  tms  “  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Public  Eye  ”  isj^sible  ex¬ 
cept  by  establishing  a  sort  of  “  Kindergarten 
School  ”  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Workmen  must 


have  some  place  where  they  can  “  loaf  in 
and  out,”  —  some  place,  where  copies  of  the 
masterpieces  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  are  fieely  displayed,  —  some  place 
as  open  tothem  as  the  Boston  Common,  — be¬ 
fore  th^  can  hope  to  catch  the  inspiration  of 
Art.  The  object  of  the  Museum  of  the  Fine 
Arts  is  to  furnish  them  with  a  magnificent 
school,  where  they  will  insensibly  be  trained 
into  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of  forms  and 
colors  which  Genius  has  made  immortal. 
The  art  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  will  be  there  in  miniature. 
The  Trustees  are  not  so  mad  as  to  suppose 
that  they  can  transport  to  the  United  States 
the  artistic  treasures  of  the  Vatican  or  of  the 
Louvre.  They  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 

Kwer  to  buy  the  Dresden  Madonna,  or  the 
iscent  from  the  Cross,  or  the  Transfigu¬ 


ration  ;  but  they  think  that,  by  copies,  hy 
engravings,  by  photographs,  hy  plaster  busts, 
they  can  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles 
ana  history  of  Art,  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  The  New  York  Museum  is  started 
on  the  same  essential  principles.  That  both 
may  succeed  is  the  prayer  oi  all  persons  who 
have  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  both  of  Art  and  Industry. 


sruiNCfliS  TO  CATCH  'WOODCOCK. 

lIuDiBRAS  informs  us  that 

“  Doubtless  tbe  pleasure  It  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  at  to  cheat.” 

The  rhyme  is  not  perfect,  but  tho  obfcr- 
vation  is  shrewd.  We  think  the  pleasure 
of  being  cheated  must  ho  great  indeed, 
since  so  many  people  stand  ready  to  hti 
caught  by  any  trifling  bait  that  may  be 
thrown  out  to  them.  Though  the  shallow 
trick  is  exposed  again  and  again,  the  fra¬ 
gile  and  unskilful  net  is  sure  to  come  up 
full  of  victims,  and  those  who  arc  fortunate 
enough  to  slip  through  the  meshes  once 
never  seem  at  rest  until  they  arc  entrapped 
hy  another  throw.  Tliere  is  something  pa¬ 
thetic  in  the  way  in  which  people  insist  on 
being  swindled.  One  must  form  a  low  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  average  sagacity  of  mankind 
when  one  notices  what  poorly  contrived 
traps  are  successful.  The  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  arc  not  captured 
with  so  little  ingenuity  as  human  beings. 
Any  honest,  sensible  man  may  he  deceived 
hy  an  astute  rogue ;  but  the  small  rogues 
who  swindle  I'he  public  are  for  the  greater 
part  the  most  disingenuous  of  rascals.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  class  of  operaters  who  carry 
on  their  deceptions  hy  means  of  aivertise- 
ments  in  the  popular  papers.  The  cheat  is 
so  transparent  that  a  child  might  see 
through  it.  We  wonder  that  it  finds  any 
dupes  outside  of  an  insane  asylum.  What 
can  induce  Brown,  who  is  a  man  of  fair 
sense  in  other  matters,  to  send  his  postage- 
stamps  to  these  knaves?  Docs  he  redly 
think  for  a  moment  that  his  ten  three-cent 
stamps  will  wring  from  the  mysterious  X. 
Y.  Z.,  of  P.  O.  Box  No.  8000,  a  secret 
whose  possession  will  enable  Brown  to  real¬ 
ize  a  fortune  ?  Does  Brown  suppose  that 
if  Messrs.  P.  Funk  &  Co.,  —  Broadway, 
have  a  business  in  which  the  capital  is 
doubled  every  three  months  that  they 
would  sell  a  portion  of  their  interest  to 
anybody  on  any  terms?  Does  Robinson 
imagine  that  his  enigmatical  advertiser  will 
forward  him  an  article  worth  five  dollars  in 
exchange  for  twenty-five  cents  ?  It  seems 
absurd  to  put  such  questions ;  but  it  is  not 
half  so  absurd  as  tbe  tact  that  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Rebinson  do  part  with  their  money  every 
day  on  just  such  ridiculous  suppositions ; 
and  that  when  they  get  no  answer  to  their 
letters  enclosing  stamps,  they  unhesitating¬ 
ly  send  other  stamps  to  look  after  tho  in¬ 
vestment-  The  poor  souls  have  been  told 
a  tilt  usand  times  that  these  advertisements 
are  springes  to  catch  woodcock,  but  they 
insist  on  being  woodcock.  No  warning,  not 
even  bitter  experience  itself^  will  prevent 
them  from  becoming  prey.  They  can  no 
more  resist  a  Gift  Enterprise  Lottery',  or  a 
mysteriously  worded  advertisement,  than  an 
opium-eater  can  resist  his  drug  or  a  smoker 
ms  cigar.  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat,  with  a  pestle, 
vet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him. 

In  every  large  city  there  are  hundreds  of 
lazy,  disreputable  people  who  live  hand¬ 
somely  on  the  credulity  of  Jones,  Brown,  and 
Robinson.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  this,  for  Jones,  Brown,  and  Rob¬ 
inson  persist  in  being  fleeced.  They  rush 
to  their  daily  paper  to  be  immolated.  If 
our  respectable  and  influential  journals  were 
to  refuse  to  prirt  the  class  of  advertise¬ 
ments  to  which  we  refer,  we  doubt  if  that 
would  remedy  the  evil.  We  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  swindlers  did  not  advertise 
for  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  would  advertise  for 
them,  —  which  reflection  brings  us  back  to 
Dr.  Butler’s  excellent  couplet. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  E.  P.  WHIPPLE. 

WE  take  it  to  be  a  healthful  sign  for 
American  letters  that  the  publishers 
of  Whipple’s  works  have  found  it  expedient 
to  bring  out  a  complete  and  uniform  edition 
of  his  critical  and  miscellaneous  writings. 
He  has  done  honest  and  admirable  labor  in 
a  field  not  overworked  in  this  country,  and 
the  recognition  of  it  should  be  general  to  be 
commensurate  with  its  excellence.  These 
six  handsome  volumes,*  in  the  clean  type 
of  the  University  Press,  are  the  strongest 
testimony  possible  that  the  author  nas 
reached  an  extended  circle  of  readers,  and 
that  the  opinion  which  Poe,  twenty  years 
since,  pronounced  upon  his  ability  as  a  critic 
and  an  essayist  is  more  than  warmly  in¬ 
dorsed  by  1871.  Most  of  Poe’s  literary 
verdicts  have  been  set  aside.  Many  of  the 

*  Essays  and  Reviews,  2  vols.  literature  and  Life,  1 
Tol.  Character  and  Characteristic  Meo,  1  Td.  The 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elisabeth,  1  vol.  Buoeew  and 
Ita  Couditloof,  1  vol.  Boston :  James  B.  Osgood  A  Co. 
1871. 
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fine  geniuses  who  figure  in  the  pages  of  his 
“  Literati  ”  figure  nowhere  else,  or,  at  best, 
have  dwindled  down  to  three  or  four  in¬ 
accurate  lines  in  a  Biographical  Dictionary. 
There  is  nothing  left  ot  them  but  Poe’s 
praises,  which  have  an  evasive,  phantomish 
air  about  them,  as  well  befits  the  faded 
souls  whose  shadowy  merits  he  vainly  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  plain  to  us.  Mr.  Whipple 
is  one  of  the  few  authors  in  Poe’s  galaxy 
whose  reputation  has  steadily  increased. 
He  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  student  of  men 
and  books ;  a  close  observer  and  a  careful 
thinker,  he  has  worked  conscientiously,  add¬ 
ing  year  by  year  to  his  material  and  to  his 
skul  in  using  it,  and  winning  for  himself  an 
honorable  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
country. 

As  a  critic,  Mr.  W'hipple  possesses,  among 
other  rare  qualifications,  an  open  mind ;  he 
appreciates  not  one  kind  of  author,  but 
authors ;  not  one  set  of  men,  but  mankind. 
In  his  political  as  well  as  in  his  literary  and 
philosophical  essays  this  trait  is  conspicuous. 
Ilis  sense  of  beauty  in  all  its  manifestations 
makes  him  a  delightful  critic  of  poets. 
Leigh  Hunt  himself  had  not  a  taste  more 
catholic.  Mr.  Whipple  is  always  at  his 
best  when  writing  of  poets  and  i>oetry,  and 
is  represented  by  no  one  of  his  books  more 
fairly  than  by  “  The  Literature  of  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth.”  The  writer’s  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  character,  his  analytic  powers,  and 
his  wit,  which  is  always  of  the  brightest, 
find  ample  room  for  exercise  in  dealing  with 
the  poets,  divines,  playwrights,  and  philoso¬ 
phers  who  helped  to  make  the  reign  of  the 
virgin  queen  memorable.  The  papers  on 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Bacon,  and  the 
minor  Elizabethan  dramatists  are  admirable 
specimens  of  vigorous  and  incisive  criticism. 
We  know  of  no  single  volume  that  gives  so 
clear  and  comprehensive  a  survey  of  the 
prodigious  literary  activity  of  that  period. 
A  better  text-book  than  any  of  the  kind 
now  in  use  in  our  schools  and  academies 
might  be  compiled  from  these  pages. 

Even  in  a  hasty  examination  of  this  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Whipple’s  writings  one  can¬ 
not  but  be  struck  by  the  variety  of  the 
topics  which  the  author  has  handled,  as  well 
as  by  the  scholarly  and  easy  dexterity  with 
which  he  has  bandied  them.  His  wide  and 
thoughtful  reading  is  evident  on  every  page ; 
his  touch  is  light  and  accurate.  He  has  a 
gift  for  statement,  —  a  genius,  if  one  may 
say  so,  tor  making  things  plain.  This 
faculty  is  well  exhibited  in  his  brief  paper 
on  Professor  Agassiz’s  “  Essay  on  Classifi¬ 
cation.”  It  might  have  been  written  by  a 
professed  naturalist.  It  is  so  clear  that  a 
child  can  imderstand  it.  Mr.  Whipple’s 
thought  is  often  subtile ;  his  expression  is 
always  singularly  simple  and  direct.  Per¬ 
haps  the  form  which  some  of  these  writings 
first  took  made  simplicity  a  necessity  and 
afterwards  a  habit.  They  were  prepared 
for  the  lecture-room,  and  we  think  they  owe 
many  of  their  felicities  to  that  circumstance, 
—  an  opinion  modestly  at  variance  with  that 
which  supposes  a  man  is  profound  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  ne  is  unintelligible.  The  reader 
will  find  much  that  is  profound  in  these 
volumes,  much  that  is  eloquent,  and  wise, 
and  witty,  and  nothing  that  does  not  bear 
the  impress  of  a  very  pure  and  noble  nature, 
one  daily  familiar,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has 
it,  with  “  high  erected  thoughts  seated  in 
the  heart  of  courtesy.” 


NOTES. 

The  funeral  I'cfurin  dues  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  pru^iress  in  Kngland.  While  the 
hiirial  curcniuiiies  tire  robbed  of  some  of  their 
tnulitiunul  gloom,  it  dues  nut  seem  that  the 
undertakers’  bills  are  any  less  lung  or  dismal, 
'i'o  decrease  the  cost  of  funerals  was  the  main 
object  of  the  movement.  This  object  has  not 
been  accomplishcil  yet,  but  it  will  be  eventually. 
The  /W/  Mull  (luuUe  says:  “'The  first  fruits 
of  the  movement  of  funerul  reform  were  dis- 
|ilaye<l  last  week  in  London.  ‘  The  new  and 
unproved  funeral  cortege  ’  consists  of  a  hearse 
and  mourning  carriages  painted  violet  and 
ndurned  with  silver  wreaths  of  immortelles ; 
d  II  k  gray  horses  take  the  place  of  the  old  black 
|•hargers,  and  the  mutes  —  or  assistants,  as  they 
are  termed  —  are  dressed  in  a  livery  of  plain 
black  relieved  with  silver  buttons,  &c.  The 
ctfcct,  no  doubt,  is  extremely  pretty,  and  i>cr- 
hnps  capable  of  afiurding  consolation  to  some 
u-stlictic  mourner.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  when  the  undertaking  business  was  com- 
mciieed  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  it 
should  injure  the  trades  of  drapers,  glovers, 
and  woollen  manufacturers.  Another  grievance 
was  that  bymeans  of  undertakera  persons  of 
ordinary  rank  might,  at  the  expense  of  £  50, 
make  as  great  a  figure  ns  the  nubiliiy  did  in 
olden  times  fur  £  500 ;  and  the  only  method  of 
meeting  this  levelling  innovativn  was  to  ‘  lie  a 


considerable  time  in  state,’  —  a  process  which 
was  decidedly  fashionable,  and  too  costly  for 
general  imitation.” 


While  sensible  people  in  England  are  trying 
to  discourage  the  fashion  of  expensive  funerals, 
it  is  really  too  bad  that  an  eccentric  old  lady  in 
New  York  should  have  taken  it  into  her  head 
to  set  us  such  a  pernicious  example  as  she  has. 
Though  the  person  in  question,  Mrs.  Killoren, 
died  ip  1869,  it  is  only  just  now  that  her  evil 
ways  have  become  apparent.  Daring  her  life¬ 
time  Margaret  Killoren  was  a  pedler  of  dry 
goods,  owning  wagons,  and  employing  men  to 
drive  them.  She  accumulate  considerable 
property  and  purchased  half  a  dozen  tenement- 
houses.  Fearful  in  her  last  sickness  that  she 
would  not  receive  from  her  survivors  as  grand 
a  burial  as  she  desired  and  as  her  means  would 
allow,  she  sent  for  John  Therry,  a  gentleman 
of  funereal  proclivities,  and  made  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  with  him.  Ho  carried  out  her 
wishes  and  was  told  bv  the  executor  that  the 
bill  would  be  paid.  When  it  was  presented, 
however,  payment  was  refused,  and  the  case 
was  brought  into  the  Supreme  Court.  Here  is 
the  “  little  liill " :  — 

To  one  cxtra-xisc  rasket,  locks  and  hinges  manu- 

tactured  to  order  expressly  .  .  .  $  860.00 

Two  silver-plated  plates,  engraved  .  .  .  18.00 

llloek  cloth  covering . 75.00 

Silver  liead  mounting,  plated  ....  75.00 

Silver-plated  diiuuoud  mounting  .  ,  .  25.00 

Siitin  upholstering  and  trimmings  .  .  .  90.00 

Eight  silver-plated  handles  ....  22.50 

One  lend  casket . 80.00 

One  French  pUtc,  oval  bent,  full  length  gloss,  top 

especially  to  order .  225.00 

Mourning  decorations  for  house  .  ,  .  52.66 

Preserving  body  on  ice . 18.00 

One  lody's  robe . 65.00 

One  wreath  and  loose  notuml  flowers  .  .  .  22.50 

Nine  lineu  scarfs . 72.00 

Fifleeti  pair  block  kid  gloves  ....  90.00 

Servin'  14  notices  by  ^nd  ....  7.00 

interment  in  voult . 7.00 

Sealing  vault . 5.00 

Four-horse  oval  hoarse,  plumes,  and  blankets  .  36.00 

Eight  coaches . 52.00 

Use  of  wagon,  with  lid  of  lead  casket  ,  .  .  3A0 

Seven  porters  to  cemetery  ....  42.00 

(ilovea  for  porters . 2.45 

liox  candles . 4.50 

Ferriage  on  41  couches  and  two  wagons  .  .  11.00 

Une  man  to  solder  lid  of  casket  .  .  5.00 


Total  amount . 3 1,395.11 

The  testimony  elicited  was  of  a  very  lively 
nature  considering  the  grimness  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Mr.  John  Therry  himself  was  a  very 
merry  witness  indeed,  and  was  as  happy  in  his 
replies  as  the  grave-digger  in  “  Hamlet^’  ”  Did 
you,”  said  the  opposing  lawyer  to  John,  ”  did 
you  about  that  time  bury  any  other  person  livina 
in  a  house  of  abou  that  character  t  ”  To  which 
John  made  answer,  and  rather  neatly  we  think, 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  n’t  in  the  habit  of 
burying  living  people  1  He  informed  the  court 
that  the  deceased  “  wanted  a  coffin  got  up  such 
as  was  never  seen  in  New  York  before  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  would  be  again,”  and  added  tbe  wit¬ 
ness  piously,  “  (jod  knows  I  think  she  got  it !  ” 
She  did.  The  court  thought  so  too,  and  the 
executors  were  obliged  to  pay  Mr.  Therry’s  bill 
with  interest,  amounting  to  $  1,464.70.  The 
heirs  feel,  to  use  the  language  of  “  Miggles,” 
that  the  deceased  has  played  it  rather  low  down 
on  them ;  but  they  cannot  help  themselves.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pitiful  vanity  exhibited 
by  this  poor  mortal  is  buried  with  her,  that 
there  is  none  of  it  left  above  ground  to  be  di¬ 
vided  with  her  other  little  property  among  her 
relations. 


The  London  Boekselkr  thinks  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  annoying  to  a  publisher  than  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  l^ks  he  sends  out  for  re¬ 
view  soon  find  their  way  to  the  second-hand 
stalls,  and  that  even  on  the  very  day  of  publica¬ 
tion  copies  may  be  seen  marked  up  at  half-price. 
This  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  publishers  ;  books 
so  sent  out,  if  sold  at  all,  should  not  be  sold  fur 
a  reasonable  time,  certainly  not  till  after  the  first 
demand  for  the  b^k  is  over,  and  we  think  that 
the  practice  of  all  respectable  journals  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  view.  Some  do  not  sell  any 
books  at  all.  The  practice,  however,  exists,  and 
publishers  arc  not  only  annoyed  but  injured 
thereby.  In  order  to  mitigate  the  evil  some¬ 
what,  some  publishers  stamp  the  title-page  or 
write  in  the  book ;  hut  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  benefit  is  gained  thereby,  the  copy  so 
stamped  will  sell  for  a  trifle  less,  while  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  reviewers  are  annoyed  at  finding  dis¬ 
figured  a  Ixiok  they  wish  to  keep.  Most  Eng¬ 
lish  books  have  uncut  edges.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  end  publishers  have  in  view  would  I)c 
gained  by  their  having  the  leaves  of  “  inliior’s 
copies  ”  cut :  this  would  prevent  the  book  from 
lieing  sold  as  new,  and  would  also  be  attended 
with  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  reviewer  lo 
go  through  the  volume.  The  DookotHtr  naive¬ 
ly  remarks  that  at  pre-sent,  with  some  of  the 
journals  in  ({uestion,  strict  orders  are  given  not 
to  cuto|)en  the  leaves,  consequently  the  glance 
given  by  the  reviewer  is  very  limited.  This 
probably  accounts  for  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  English  newspaper  criticism. 


A  London  contciniiorary  brings  down  Mr. 
Darwin  and  the  trapezists  at  one  shot,  'rho 
principle  of  natural  seleciion,  says  our  gooil- 
natuml  humorist,  asserts  itself  everywhere.  In 
the  lung  run  the  Ixitter  endowed  creature  is  sure 
to  triumph.  “Here  we  have  a  proof  of  it  in 
the  science  of  gymnastics  which  ought  to  re¬ 
joice  Mr.  Darwin’s  heart.  Ai'cording  to  a 
innniing  paper  the  charming  ‘  Lulu  ’  at  the 
llolbora  Amphitheatre  is  no  longer  unrivalled. 


for  we  learn  that  ‘  her  attractions  are  new  sup- 
plcincnted  by  two  very  original  monkeys  and  a 
clever  equestrian  goat.'  The  former,  we  are 
told,  ‘  have  all  the  manners  of  clowns  and  vastly 
superior  agility,’  and  tlie  latter  ‘  performs  all  the 
feats  of  a  clever  rider,  jumping  through  paper 
hoops,  &c.,  and  with  im^rturbable  gravity 
acknowledging  the  applause  of  the  audience/ 
Of  coarse,  when  the  struggle  for  existence  be¬ 
comes  serious.  Leotards  and  Lulus  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  bold  their  own  with  animals  who  have 
been  practical  trapezists  ever  since  man  lost 
his  tail.  Consequently,  we  may  hope  that  all 
this  line  of  business  will  in  time  be  transferred 
to  more  competent  animals,  and  that  we  shall 
have  before  long  nothing  but  monkeys  swinging 
in  our  music  halls,  and  well-salaried  boa-con¬ 
strictors  tying  themselves  in  double  knots  on 
the  stage  in  place  of  the  unfurtuuate  human 
beings  in  tights  who  at  present  inadequately 
perform  those  functions  for  the  gratification  of 
the  public,  'riie  only  difficulty  we  can  foresee 
is  that  accidents  would  be  much  less  interesting. 
A  smashed  monkey  would  be,  of  course,  as  a 
source  of  pleasure,  vastly  inferior  to  a  human 
being  in  the  same  condition.” 


We  shall  not  have  anything  for  some  time 
more  amusing  than  tbe  Spectator’t  comment  on 
a  cable  message  from  New  York  printed  in  the 
London  Echo.  This  despatch  made  tbe  absurd 
announcement  that  Mr.  Sumner  had  “  declared 
in  favor  of  a  protectorate  for  Ireland  !  ”  “  No 
other  journal,”  says  the  Spectator,  “  confirms 
the  intelligence,  and  we  suppose  it  to  mean  only 
that  Mr.  Sumner  in  some  speech  outside  the 
Senate  has  given  expression  to  some  abstract 
wish.  It  may  mean,  however,  that  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner’s  friends,  who  are  thinking  of  electing  him 
President,  have  determined  to  make  a  final  push 
for  the  Irish  vote,  now  Democratic.  If  this  ex¬ 
planation  is  correct,  the  step  surp^ses  anything 
in  the  way  of  political  immorality  yet  perpe¬ 
trated  in  America.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  promise  to  conquer  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  secure  some  votes  for  Mr.  Sumner.” 
We  are  afraid  that  our  English  friend  will  be 
severely  chaffed  when  it  is  discovered  that  Mr. 
Sumner  declared  in  favor  of  a  protectorate  — 
not  for  Ireland  but  —  for  tbe  Island  of  San 
Domingo ! 

Achilles  did  have  one  vulnerable  spot  on 
his  body,  and  we  suppose,  thongh  we  are  by  no 
means  positive,  that  there  are  weak  places  in 
the  hide  of  tbe  rhinoceros.  Colonel  Fisk  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  triumphant  career  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  many  cruel  snubs,  but  they  have 
never  seemed  to  hit  his  vulnerable  spot  or  found 
the  weak  places  of  his  epidermis.  But  at  last 
one  lucky  shaft  has  (lenetrated.  The  refusal  of 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Boston  to  give 
him  an  official  reception  (at  his  own  oranyl^y 
else’s  expense)  has  really  stung  him.  The  Aeir 
York  Tribune  kindly  informs  tbe  Colonel  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  money  acquired 
in  a  certain  way  will  not  buy.  There  are  not 
many  things  in  Boston  that  money  will  not  buy, 
but  there  are  a  few,  and  a  public  expression  of 
respect  for  Colonel  Fisk  is  one  of  those  excep¬ 
tional  articles. 


A  CYNIC,  whose  name  we  would  not  suppress 
if  we  knew'  it,  speaking  of  the  various  degrees 
of  connubial  bliss,  states  that  the  oflScial  record 
of  the  city  of  London  for  one  year  stands  thus :  — 

Runaway  husbands . 2^48 

Runaway  wives . 1 ,132 

Married  parties  legally  divoreed  .  4,175 

Married  parties  living  in  open  warfare  .  .  .17 A45 

Married  parties  living  in  private  mlsunderstaiiding  13,270 
Married  parties  living  niutually  indiflerent  .  .  56,340 

Married  parties  regarded  as  comfortable  .  .  3,186 

Married  parties  nearly  happy  ....  127 

Married  parties  perfectly  happy  ....  12 

With  the  single  exception  of  an  Income  te- 
turn,  this  is  the  most  disheartening  tabular 
statement  we  ever  saw. 


The  newspapers,  having  formed  matrimonial 
alliances  for  Mile.  Nilsson  with  six  ditferent 
gentlemen,  are  now  engaged  in  the  onerous  duty 
of  investing  her  money  for  her.  That  the  for¬ 
tunate  young  lady  holds  vast  possessions  in 
Chicago  and  Duluth  is  well  known ;  and  now 
she  has  secured  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  real  estate  in  Boston. 


An  edition  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  translation  of 
Faust  has  been  brought  out  at  Leipzig  by 
Brockhaus,  the  great  German  publisher,  who 
writes  that  the  work  is  held  in  high  estimation 
by  tbe  German  critics.  America  may  congratu¬ 
late  itself  on  having  its  translation  of  Goethe’s 
masterpiece  adopted  by  the  scholars  of  Goethe’s 
own  land. 


A  THOUGiiTFCL  Operatic  manager  has  been 
estimating  tbe  expenses  of  a  concert  of  the  high¬ 
est  class  in  18.35  with  Malibran,  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Ivanboff,  'ramburini,  and  Lablacbe,  and  a  dozen 
others,  and  finds  that  the  cost  of  the  complete 
set  is  considerably  less  than  is  now  paid  to  a 
couple  of  prima  donnas  for  their  appearance. 


One  must  needs  have  a  tolerably  steady  set 
of  nerves  to  read  without  shuddering  the  report 
of  the  inquest  held  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  last  week 
to  investigate  the  death  of  George  Temple.  The 
inquest  sliowed  that  the  man’s  death  was  caused 
by  blood  poison  inociilateil  into  his  system  while 
dressing  a  dead  ox  taken  from  the  yard  of  the 
Boston  and  AlUiny  Railroad  Company ;  Temple 
being  in  the  employ  of  August  Weitz,  and  that 


Weitz  sent  the  meat  to  market  with  other  beef. 
Tbe  reassuring  fact  wag  also  developed  that  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  dress  and  send  to  the 
Boston  market  carcasses  of  beef  cattle  trampled 
to  death  in  cars  or  affected  with  cattle  disease. 
This  is  enough  to  make  one  an  advocate  of 
capital  punishment.  The  Board  of  Health  had 
better  put  up  its  window-shutters  and  take  down 
its  sign,  if  this  is  the  way  it  attends  to  its 
business. 


PERSONALS. 


—  The  ex-£mperor  of  the  French  has  been 
elected  honorary  member  of  two  London  Clubs. 

—  T.  B.  Read  intends  to  quit  Rome  next  June 
for  a  visit  to  this  country.  He  expects  to  return 
to  Italy  during  tbe  autumn. 

— Miss  Maria  Rossetti  has  an  elaborate  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  “  Divina  Commedia  ”  ready  for 
the  press,  thus  perpetuating  tbe  Dante  tradition 
of  the  family. 

-^Geonre  Augustus  Sola  is  tbe  son  of  an 
Italian  lyric  artist  who  sang  the  part  of  the  her¬ 
oine  in  “  The  Barber  of  Seville  ”  oil  its  first 
representation  in  Rome. 

—  Madame  Gerolt,  wife  of  the  Prussian  Min¬ 
ister,  has  resided,  it  is  said,  for  thirty  years  in 
Washington,  and  thinks  it  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  cities  in  the  world. 

—  Prince  Gortchakoff  has  received  tbe  title 
of  Highness  in  reco^ition  of  his  services  to  the 
country  and  the  ability  he  has  displayed  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Block  Sea  Question. 

— Nettie  Power  Houston,  the  youngest  dangh- 
of  General  Samuel  Houston,  has  become  a  copi¬ 
ous  contributor  to  tbe  Sontliem  press,  with  the 
intention  of  making  writing  her  profession. 

—  Mrs.  General  Logan,  Mrs.  Stephen  A. 
Donglas,  Mrs.  Slidell,  and  Mrs.  Gwin  are  men¬ 
tion^  as  having  been  tbe  political  inspiiers, 
counsellors,  and  advisers  of  their  husbands. 

—  ’The  lady  novelists  of  England  are  busily 
engaged  just  now.  Mrs.  Olipbant,  Mrs.  IKd- 
dell,  ^liss  A.  B.  Eldwards,  and  the  author  of 
“  John  Halifax  ”  have  woriis  of  fiction  in  a  for¬ 
ward  state  of  preparation. 

—  The  domestic  relations  of  Prince  Napoleon 
and  his  wife  are  so  inharmonious  that  they  will 
not  even  reside  in  the  some  hotel  in  Geneva. 
The  Princess  Clotilde  has  recently  removed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 

—  A  young  girl  in  Malaga,  named  Anita 
Perez  has  published  in  the  Andalusian  Monthly 
Review  two  novels,  which  the  Spanish  critics 
pronounce  superior  to  any  which  have  appeared 
in  the  literature  of  their  country  for  many  years 
past. 

—  A  man  named  Jenkins,  a  form  laborer,  has 
died  in  Herefordshire,  aged  107,  leaving  a  daugh¬ 
ter  aged  85.  He  had  his  wits  to  the  last,  and 
was  a  great  smoker,  some  people  will  be  happy 
to  hear.  There  is  no  knowing  how  long  he 
would  have  lived  if  he  had  n’t  smoked. 

— Governor  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  “  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Re¬ 
form,”  has  appointed  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Lynde,  of 
Milwaukee,  one  of  its  members.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  tbe  history  of  the  State  that  a 
woman  has  been  made  thus  conspicuous  by  an 
executive  appointment. 

—  The  eldest  daughter  of  Henri  Rochefort 
has  become,  it  is  said,  a  member  of  the  dramatic 
company  at  the  Od^n  Theatre  in  Paris.  Some 
years  ago  Rochefort  was  quite  wealthy ;  but  he 
IS  reported  to  have  spent  all  bis  money  in  the 
Red  Republican  cause.  He  lost  bis  dollars 
when  be  lost  his  sense. 

—  Amadeus,  tbe  new  King  of  Spain,  hu 
found  the  climate  of  Madrid  so  trying  to  his 
usually  robust  health  that  he  thinks  he  must 
spend  the  winter  further  south.  His  physicians 
have  recommended  Malaga.  'The  Spanish  Re¬ 
publicans  advise  his  return  to  Italy  if  he  has 
any  desire  to  live  long. 

—  There  was  a  golden  wedding  in  Kentucky 
on  Monday,  at  which  were  present  twenty 
guests  who  witnessed  the  maniage  ceremony 
fifty  years  ago.  The  average  age  of  Aese  twenty 
persons  was  seventy-one  years,  six  months. 
They  included  the  gentleman  and  lady  who 
acted  as  groomsman  and  bridesmaid. 

—  The  Turkish  Ambassador  was  at  a  public 
dinner  in  London  recently,  in  company  with 
some  of  the  magnates  of  the  land  :  the  president 
gave  as  a  toast,  in  compliment  to  his  Excellency, 
“  The  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Turkish  Ambas¬ 
sador.”  The  waiter  echoed  it  down  the  table, 
“  A  supply  of  port  for  the  Turkish  Ambassa¬ 
dor  !  ” 

—  'The  late  Alexander  Dumas  is  reputed  to 
be  the  author,  or  rather  to  have  assumed  tho 
authorship  of  not  less  than  900  or  1 ,000  sketches, 
plays,  histories,  biographies,  and  novels,  many 
of  which,  Iwwever,  he  did  little  more  than  read 
in  the  most  hurried  manner.  During  the  height 
of  his  popularity  he  earned  by  his  own  and  vi¬ 
carious  literary  labor  8 150,000  to  $  175,000  a 
year. 

—  The  decease  is  mentioned  of  M.  Anicet, 
better  known  as  Anicet  Bourgeois,  a  very  pro¬ 
lific  writer  of  dramatic  pieces,  most  of  which 
were  produced  ea  collaboration,  as  is  the  custom 
so  much  with  the  French.  Anicet  was  born  in 
1806,  and  died  recently  at  Pan.  Among  those 
pieces  of  his  which  met  with  tho  most  success 
m.iy  be  mentioned  “  La  Nonne  Sanglante,” 
”  Les  Trois  Epiciers,”  and  “  Passe  Minuit.” 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE,  BY  OUR  SPECIAL  ARTIST  AND  CORRESPONDENT. 


MR.  GRAVES  AND  OUR  PARTY. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

AS  the  wind  had  been  rapping  at  our 
door  and  windows  all  night,  we  had  to 
be  called  two  or  three  times  in  the  morning 
before  we  were  sufficiently  awake  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  Kentucky  daikey  and  a 
Kentucky  breeze.  1  will  not  be  sure  that 
our  ideas  were  clear  on  the  subject,  until  an 
aged  bead  was  thrust  into  the  room,  and  a 
voice  which  wa.s,  if  possible,  as  pathetic  as 
tlie  earnest  black  face  behind  it,  plead  with 
us  “  not  to  keep  de  stage  waitin’  no  longer.” 
The  stage  for  the  cave,  however,  did  wait 
for  us,  all  through  our  hurried  breakfast. 
We  were  given  to  understand  that,  if  we 
did  not  meet  the  ^des  by  half  past  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  could  not  go  un¬ 
der  the  earth  that  day.  This,  though  not 
quite  the  fact,  had  its  effect  on  two  at  least 
of  our  host’s  breakfasters.  We  climbed  to 
our  places  in  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach, 
with  a  biscuit  in  one  hand  and  a  carpet-bag 
in  the  other ;  the  red-faced  driver  cracked 
his  whip ;  the  four  noble  horses  —  all  horses 
are  noble  in  Kentucky — started  at  a  mad 
rate,  and  we  were  whirled  out  of  Cave  City. 
The  ride  was  a  two  hours’  delight  The 
morning  air  was  drunk  with  the  first  cheer 
of  spring.  Even  the  asthmatical  English¬ 
man  on  the  front  seat,  with  a  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief  around  his  neck  and  no  visible  hair, 
felt  the  influence  of  it  and  smiled  when 
one  of  the  party  announced  it  as  his  belief 
that  the  millennium  would  begin  on  just  such 
a  morning.  Our  road  led  over  hills  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  oaks,  from  whose  branches 
the  early  buds  were  pushing  the  red  leaves 
of  the  past  year.  I  do  not  know  where  else 
one  could  find  a  scene  in  which  spring  and 
autumn  seem  so  strangely  to  meet.  I^e 
pleasant  lady  from  Baltimore,  who  occupied 
with  her  husband  the  back  seat  of  the  coach, 
was  puzzled  to  know  how  the  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  could  have  lost  itself  in  those  Kentucky 
woods,  for  a  charming  haze  was  on  the  land¬ 
scape  ;  and  the  taciturn  man  who  made  the 
sixth  of  our  inside  passengers  was  so  far 
carried  away  by  the  influence  of  spring  in 
the  green  valleys,  as  to  tell  us  that  he  came 
from  Boston  but  lived  at  Nashville,  and  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
A  half-hour,  indeed,  on  such  a  morning  and 
under  such  circumstances  was  enough  to 
put  us  all  on  the  most  friendly  footing. 


About  half  way  of  the  nine  miles’  ride 
the  driver  pulled  up  his  horses  and  watered 
them  at  a  picturesque  spring  by  the  roadside. 
A  great  rude  box  with  steps  leading  down 
into  it  caught  a  share  of  the  water,  cr  rather 
allowed  a  branch  of  the  little  brook  to  ^ss 
through  it,  keeping  it  continually  full.  ’Ibis 
the  driver  assured  us  was  used  for  baptism 
by  the  rural  congregation,  whose  log  church 
was  on  the  rise  of  a  neighboring  bSl.  Fif¬ 
teen  people  had  been  immersed  there  the 
preceding  Sunday.  There  was  not  much 
respect  for  water  in  the  red  face,  or  tone,  or 
manner  of  the  driver  as  he  gave  us  this  in¬ 
formation.  Ilis  subsequent  performances 
at  the  bar  of  the  Cave  Hotel  were  therefore 
no  great  surprise  to  us ;  and  when  we  caught 
him  adding  emphasis  to  the  close  of  a  ti.ne- 
less  ballad  by  a  Kentucky  breakdown  cn 
the  quaint  old  porch  of  the  same  hotel,  we 
knew  him  for  what  he  was,  —  one  of  the 
merry',  careless  children  of  the  stage-coach, 
of  whom  the  inodei  n  railway  is  fast  making 
orphans.  "W  hat,  I  wonder,  becomes  of  these 
foundlings  of  swift-footed  civilization  ?  Do 
they  take  their  reckless  joy  with  them  into 
other  walks  or  rides  of  life,  and  if  they  d6, 
why  do  we  not  meet  with  them  eftener  ? 
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We  got  down  from  our  seats  to  examine 
a  little  Tog-house  by  the  side  of  the  spring, 
the  deserted  shop  of  some  anchorite  of  a 
shoemaker,  we  were  told.  It  had  evidently 
been  used  as  a  sort  of  green-room  at  the 
simple  drama  of  the  christening.  Though 
the  door  stood  wide  open  the  door  of  the 
hut  was  clean.  There  were  ashes  on  the 
hearth  of  the  rude  fireplace,  and  there  was 
something  solemn  about  the  whole  scene. 
Opposite  the  log  church  on  the  hill  above 
were  the  few  white  gravestones  of  the  coun¬ 
try  hurying-ground.  Excepting  our  Bt^e- 
load,  no  living  creature  was  in  sight,  lue 
old  rail-fences,  hobbling  away  from  the 
wooded  ridges  through  vacant  fields,  and 
the  grave  silence  of  the  place,  increased 
rather  than  lessened  by  the  steady  plash  of 
the  water  in  and  out  of  the  baptismal  pool, 

fave  a  Sabbath  air  to  the  week-day  here. 

do  not  know  where  one  could  be  more 
vividly  impi'essed  that  “the  groves  were 
God’s  first  temples.”  There  are,  indeed, 
many  great  cathedrals  in  the  world  which 
are  less  religious  to  the  beholder  than  this 
rude  baptistery  of  the  Kentucky  hills. 

Not  till  we  had  turned  to  take  our  seats 
again  in  the  coach  did  we  discover  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  last  of  our  party.  He  sat  smoking 
stolidly  on  the  driver’s  box.  There  were  a 
dozen  ways  by  which  we  might  have  known 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  even  if  his 
strong  limbs  had  not  been  draped  in  cloth 
of  unmistakable  British  make  and  cut.  We 
thought,  indeed,  that  we  discovered  the  in¬ 
dependent  islander  in  tlie  calm  way  in  which, 
not  stirring  from  his  seat,  he  surveyed  the 
scene  through  the  smoke-wreaths  of  his 
meerschaum.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we 
found  him  to  be  a  veiy  pleasant  gentleman, 
on  his  journey  from  England  back  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  by  the  way  of  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
Niagara,  and  Yosemite.  'These,  then,  were 
our  party  of  seven  whom  destiny  had  brought 
together  to  make  a  day  of  it.  Another  hour’s 
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ride  among  overarching  oaks  and  over  rocky 
hills  brought  us  with  a  quick  turn  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Cave  Hotel.  There  upon  the 
veranda  we  .were  welcomed  by  the  model 
of  hosts  and  of  powerful  men,  Mr.  Graves, 
whose  portrait  you  will  see  along  with  those 
of  the  guides  in  the  picture  (Sketch  No.  1) 
representing  our  party. 

Imagine  under  a  single  roof  a  long  L  of 
adjoining  cottages,  built  after  the  style  of 
the  famous  house  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
Potomac;  white  as  white  paint  can  make 
them,  all  opening  on  a  broad  porch  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  fronted  by  a  green  shady 
lawn,  —  imagine  this,  I  say,  and  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  cave  hotel  and  of  the  home¬ 
ly  comforts  which  the  builders  of  fifty  years 
ago  knew  how  to  get  into  their  summer  re¬ 
treats.  'The  inn  that  has  dispensed  hospi¬ 
tality  for  half  a  century  in  America  has 
sesthetic  claims  of  its  own.  The  fashionable 
hotel  of  to-day,  which  is  generally  our  occi¬ 
dental  desert  and  caravansary  combined,  has, 
I  think,  no  very  sentimental  place  in  the 
travelling  heart.  But  when  one  comes  up¬ 
on  cheer  smacking  of  the  honest  cookery 
and  fnendly  service  which  now  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  old-fashioned, — well,  one  has  found 
a  wondrous  “  Mammoth  Dome  ”  and  “  Ba¬ 
con  Chamber”  upon  the  earth’s  surface. 
'Hie  ordinary  tourist  may  see  nothing  in  the 
great  caverns  with  which  the  world  is  not 
somewhat  familiar;  yet,  so  long  as  the  gen¬ 
ial  and  strong-limbed  Mr.  Graves  holds  fast 
to  his  faith  in  his  inimitable  coffee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  dishes,  and  runs  not  after  the  false 
gods  of  city  discomforts,  Arcadia  will  be 
continually  rediscovered  in  the  Cave  Hotel. 

Our  party,  after  leaving  the  coach  and 
registering  their  names,  were  requested  to 
get  ready  for  the  cave.  'This  some  of  the 

gentlemen  did  by  a  careful  inspection  of 
tie  bar-room,  while  others  strolled  up  and 
down  the  long  porch,  or  gazed  dreamily  out 
upon  the  lawn.  In  the  course  of  twenty 


minutes  or  a  half-hour  the  lady  from  Balti¬ 
more  came  forth  in  bloomer,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  husband ;  and  the  guides,  with 
their  peculiar  lamps,  appeared  and  took 
charge  of  the  party.  Passing  out  through 
the  back  garden  of  the  hotel,  where  a  man 
was  turning  up  the  rich  mould  with  a  spade, 
and  where  the  daffodils  were  already  in 
bloom,  we 
came  to  a 
stile  from 
which  the 
path  leads 
down  into  a 
wooded  ra¬ 
vine  termi¬ 
nating  at 
Green  ttv- 
er.  A  short 
distance  be¬ 
fore  us  in 
this  hollow 
we  saw  a  ru¬ 
ined  loghut, 
but,  turning 
with  the 
path  before 
our  curiosi¬ 
ty  was  sat¬ 
isfied  about 

that  picturesque  ruin,  it  was  forgotten,  for  we 
came  suddenly  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cave, — 
a  dark  archway  cut  out  of  the  limestone  at  the 
bottom  of  a  natural  shaft,  damp  from  a  thread 
of  water  which  pours  continually  over  it  in  a 
slender  fall,  as  seen  in  Mr.  Waud’s  picture 
(Sketch  No.  2).  Vegetation  flourishes  in 
all  manner  of  trailing  vines  about  the  en¬ 
trance.  A  few  lichens  wander  a  little  way 
in  with  the  light,  and  then  all  vegetable  lire 
abruptly  ceases.  'This  little  stream  it  is,  no 
doubt,  that  has  made  this  new  entrance  to 
the  cave.  'The  old  entrance  is  farther  down 
the  ravine,  near  the  Green  River,  where  the 
cave,  says  the  guide-book,  may  still  be  en¬ 
tered  and  explored  as  far  as  the  breach 
forming  the  present  mouth.  At  the  old 
entrance  no  descent  is  required ;  one  walks 
into  the  cave  on  a  horizontal  line,  as  into 
any  artificial  tunnel.  The  tortuous  avenue 
leading  from  the  old  to  the  new  entrance  is 
about  half  a  mile  long,  and  is  called  Dick¬ 
son’s  Cave.  It  is  said  to  contain  nothing 
of  special  interest,  and  is  now  rarely  visited. 

William  Garvin,  the  colored  guide,  was 
to  be  our  escort  on  what  is  called  the  regu¬ 
lar  “  Short  Route  ” ;  so  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  we  were  given  over  to  his  care 
by  the  white  guide,  Mr.  James  M.  Hunt, 
who  joined  us  afterward  mysteriously  some¬ 
where  under  the  earth,  and  took  us,  as  shall 
be  related  in  its  place,  to  the  more  adven¬ 
turous  heights  of  the  “  Mammoth  Dome.” 
'The  good-natured  Garvin  lighted  the  lamps 
and  handed  one  to  eaeb  of  us,  and  taking 
up  his  own  with  a  bundle  of  paper  saturated 
in  kerosene,  he  called  out  in  a  grave  mili- 
;  tary  voice  “  Forward,”  warning  us  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  our  lamps  before  us,  for 
!  the  cave  was  “  breathing  in.”  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  subterranean  world  we  were 
mst  entering  is,  it  appears,  fifty-nine  degrees 
I  Fahrenheit  the  year  round.  The  cave  ex- 
I  hales  or  inhales  as  the  temperature  of  the 
i  outside  is  above  or  below  this  imiform 
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Standard.  At  the  mouth,  and  for  a  little 
distance  into  the  darkness,  we  could  feel  the 
chill  of  the  cold  air  coming  in  from  the 
damp  ravine.  We  held  our  lamps  before 
us  to  keep  them  from  blowing  out.  Com¬ 
ing  out  in  the  afternoon,  the  current  was 
going  just  in  the  opposite  direction.  'This 
phenomenon  is  called  “the  breathing  of 
the  cave.”  It  was  not  long  before  we  got 
beyond  the  effect  of  this  current,  and  found 
the  dry,  still  air  of  the  ro<^  chambers  and 
avenues  very  pleasant.  'The  guides  who 
spend  most  of  their  waking  hours  in  these 
silent  depths  wear  flannel  clothes  of  equal 
thickness  summer  and  winter.  'The  two 
with  whom  we  came  in  contact  were  honest, 
unsophisticated  persons,  speaking  the  com¬ 
mon  dialect  of  the  southern  border,  utterly 
ignoring  the  terminal  r,  and  making  ludi¬ 
crous  work  of  the  scientific  terms  whi^  they 
employed  by  rote  in  the  way  of  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  had  not  gone  far  into  the  cave  before 
our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness. 
'The  first  objects  of  particular  interest  that 
we  met  were  the  remains  of  the  saltpetre 
works.  For  nearly  half  a  mile  on  our  way 
we  saw  scattered  the  rude  appliances  by 
which  this  salt  was  collected.  Jrotween  the 
years  1808  and  1814  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Government  built 
these  huge  vats  and  placed  these  poplar 
logs  for  pipes  to  carry  on  the  leaching,  and 
there  they  are  just  as  they  were  left.  Tnie 
rain  and  sun  never  reach  them,  and  it  is 


thought  they  cannot  decay.  'The  print  of 
an  ox’s  hoot  is  shown  embedded  in  the  dry, 
hard  floor,  and  for  a  long  distance  the  ruts  of 
cart-wheels  are  still  traceable.  Connected 
with  these  saltpetre  works  is  a  bit  of  history 
which  is  likely  to  quiet  the  nerves  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer  of  the  cave.  During  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  of  1812,  which  formed  a  Take  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  shook 
the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  a  number  of 
the  workmen  were  at  their  subterranean  la¬ 
bors.  They  felt  the  tremidous  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  fled  in  the  wildest  contusion  for 
the  open  air.  'The  shock  was  over  befmre 
they  had  made  their  way  out.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  was  hurt,  and  it  is  said  no  rock  has 
fallen  from  the  roof  since  the  cave  has  been 
discovered. 

Our  guide  had  barely  finished  with  his 
regular  memorized  version  of  these  matters 
when  he  called  out  in  his  fine  military  way 
“  Halt  1  ”  We  had  not  yet  become  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing  and  we  obeyed,  some  of  us 
I  think  with  a  shade  of  fear  lest  Providence 
had  seen  fit  to  make  our  visit  the  occasion 
of  some  terrible  catastrophe.  “  'This,”  said 
the  placid  and  reassuring  Garvin,  “  is  the 
‘  Rotunda,’  ”  and  throwing  one  of  his  bengal- 
lights  of  oiled  paper  up  mto  a  crevice,  the 
large  cavern  around  us  was  partly  illumi¬ 
nated.  It  was,  as  the  guide  then  went  on 
to  inform  us,  over  seventy-five  feet  high  and 
one  himdred  and  sixty  feet  across,  being  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  dimng-room  of  the  hotel 
and  the  beginning  of  the  main  cave.  Sev- 
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end  avenues  lead  from  the  “  Rotunda,”  as 
from  most  of  the  other  large  chambers. 
There  are  said  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
fift}’  avenues  in  the  entire  cave,  which  have 
been  explored.  The  total  length  of  these 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  miles.  The 
real  extent  of  the  cave  is  much  greater  than 
this,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  avenues 
which  have  not  even  been  entered  and  many 
of  which  are  reasonably  thought  to  be  as 
extensive  as  any  hitherto  exploit. 

From  the  ^  Rotunda  ”  the  guide  led 
through  “  Audubon’s  Avenue  ”  to  “  The 
Great  Bat  Room.”  Here  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  bats  cling  to  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
They  have  taken  full  possession  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  cavern.  They  nestle  together,  like 
huge  swarms  of  bees,  in  bunches  of  many 
bushels.  The  guide  does  not  know  what 
they  feed  upon,  or  how  long  they  stay  there 
dozing  away  a  life  of  dolcefdr  niente.  Few 
are  ever  seen  outside  the  cave  at  once.  An 
inquisitive  gentleman  of  the  party  took  one 
up  between  his  thumb  and  finger  and  ques¬ 
tioned  it  about  its  experiences.  Oddly 
enough  the  little  creature  shrugged  its 
shoulders,  and  did  not  so  much  as  utter  the 
faint  cry  usually  attributed  to  bats  when 
touched.  The  mquisidve  gentleman  then 
blew  in  its  &ce,  and  it  curl^  up  its  nose  in 
derision,  at  the  same  time  displaying  a  per¬ 
fect  set  of  delicate  teeth,  sharp  as  needles. 
Putting  the  little  cynic  back  among  his  fel¬ 
lows,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  “  Ro¬ 
tunda.” 

Besides  these  bats,  and  the  well-known 
eyeless  fish  and  craw-fish  of  the  subterra¬ 
nean  rivers,  the  only  living  things,  I  believe, 
yet  fonnd  in  this  mysterious  region  are 
some  large,  sluggish  crickets  which  do 
not  chiirop;  a  few  lizards  with  great 
prominent  eyes  like  the  crickets,  and  like 
them,  also,  slow  in  their  movements;  and 
some  light-gray  rats,  with  head  and  eves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  rabbit, 
but  they  are  much  larger  than  their  cheese- 
loving  kindred  of  the  upper  world,  though 
equally  shy.  We  saw  traces  of  these  last 
wherever  we  sought  for  them,  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  me  cave.  They,  however, 
kept  well  out  of  sight,  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  lady  from  Baltimore. 

Leaving  the  “  Rotunda  ”  once  more,  we 
took  our  way  through  a  winding  avenue  to 
the  next  great  chamber  in  the  rock.  This 
is  called  the  “  Kentucky  Clifils  ”  from  the 
resemblance  which  is  traced  between  the 
rough  beetling  crags  here  to  the  cliffs  on  the 
Kentucky  River.  Passing  by  the  cluster  of 
holes  in  one  of  the  walls,  callM  “  The  Pigeon 
Boxes,”  we  came  to  “  The  Church,”  a  vast, 
irregular  room  with  a  Gothic  roof.  A  solid 
stone  projection  in  the  shape  of  a  platform, 
about  three  feet  above  the  main  floor,  forms 
“  The  Pulpit.”  Here  divine  services  have 
been  held.  An  elevated  gallery,  rude  but 
unmistakable,  extends  around  a  part  of  this 
chamber.  Further  along  we  ascended  some 
wooden  steps,  and  having  gone  but  a  little 
way  the  militiuy  Garvin  ordered  us  to  halt. 
Then  he  disappeared,  and  the  next  we  saw 
of  him  he  was  standing  on  a  prqiecting  crag, 
as  you  will  behold  him  in  Air.  Waud’s  pic¬ 
ture  (Sketch  No.  SV  with  a  great  threaten¬ 
ing  shadow  behind  mm  on  the  wall,  mocking 
every  motion  he  made.  This  he  told  ns  was 
the  **  Gothic  Arcade  ”  and  the  entrance  to 
the  “  Gothic  Chapel,”  —  a  very  striking 
view  of  which  Air.  Wand  has  given  you 
(Sketch  No.  4).  In  the  distance,  where 
the  light  shines  so  finely  upon  ^he  colossal 
stalactites,  is  the  “  Altar.”  Connected  with 
this  spot  and  with  “  The  Bridal  Chamber  ” 
are  the  stories  of  the  melodramatic  people 
who  have  been  married  in  the  cave.  One 
romantic  young  person  who,  having  prom¬ 
ised  at  the  deaw-bed  of  her  mother  that  she 
would  not  marry  any  man  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  came  down  here  to  keep  her  promise 
and  at  the  same  time  to  wed  the  partner  of 
her  choice.  The  guide  could  not  satisfy  our 
curiosity  about  ue  subsequent  history  of 
this  pair,  but  be  astonishra  ns  with  what 
some  wandering  tavant  must  have  told  him 
about  the  an^phy  of  this  ‘'Altar,”  and 
these  Gothic  columns.  It  takes  from  thirty 
to  fifty  years,  he  said,  for  one  of  the  vast 
stalactites  to  grow  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Long,  therefore,  before  the  pli¬ 
ocene  times  of  “  the  festive  ichthyosan- 
rus  ”  and  “  the  cheerful  pterodactyls  ”  began 
the  building  of  this  altar  for  post-tertiary 
romance.  Thus  do  Garvin  and  science 
show  how  nature  has  w^ked  through  silent 
sBons  to  the  fostering  of  matrimony. 

Afy  memory  is  hopelessly  lost  in  these 
vast  labyrinths.  I  cannot  recall  half  that 
we  saw  or  the  order  in  which  the  wonders 
were  shown  to  ns.  It  was  too  early  in  the 
season  to  take  the  entire  “Lon^  Route.” 
The  flood  In  the  subterranean  nvers  had 
cut  off  a  part  of  the  mtun  cave.  We  went- 


the  entire  “  Short  Route  ”  and  as  much  of 
the  long  one  as  was  practicable,  travelling 
nine  mues  in  all.  The  next  halt  of  the 
guide  which  I  recollect  was  in  a  great  ir¬ 
regular  room  in  the  middle  of  which  rests 
an  immense  rock  in  the  exact  sha(>e  of  a 
sarcophagus.  This  is  called  “  The  Giant’s 
Coffin,”  and  nowhere  else  in  this  dark 
realm  is  a  name  as  appropriately  chosen. 
While  we  were  marvelling  at  the  perfect 
resemblance,  Garvin  had  stolen  from  us  and 
mounted  the  coffin.  Lighting  a  roll  of  his 
saturated  paper,  he  stood  with  it  as  Mr. 
Waud  has  sketched  him  in  the  picture 
Sketch  No.  5),  the  gigantic  shadow  oa  the 
ark  wall  above  him  and  the  white  sarcoph¬ 
agus  beneath  his  feet.  You  will  see  the 
figure  of  an  “  ant-eater,”  just  over  him. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  shapes  into  which 
the  bright  ceilings  of  ue  caverns  are  dis- 
colored  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  be¬ 
comes  “  oxen  of  iron  ”  on  the  lips  of  the 
guides. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  cave  makes 
an  acute  angle,  changing  its  course  by  a 
curious  fiteak,  but  in  what  direction  any  of 
the  avenues  lead  is  not  supposed  to  be 
known,  as  no  compass  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  down  into  those  dark  regions.  This 
is  a  provision  of  the  owners  against  any 
possible  dispute  of  territory.  It  is  consia- 
ered  by  disinterested  parties  as  highly 
probable  that  the  cave  does  not  keep  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  seventeen  hundred 
acres  of  land  which  make  up  the  estate  of 
the  Crogham  heirs.  The  old  gentleman 
Crogham,  who  died  several  years  ago,  provid¬ 
ed  in  his  will  that  the  property  should  not 
be  divided  or  alienated  till  one  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  Whether  this  will  is 
legal  or  not  it  has  thus  far,  I  believe,  been 
respected.  The  heirs  live  in  New  York, 
and  estate  is  managed  W  Air.  W.  R. 
Thompson,  of  Louisville.  We  did  not 
learn  that  the  compass  was  tabooed  until 
we  had  left  the  cave,  or  we  should  have 
been  tempted  to  use  by  stealth  the  one 
with  which  the  present  “expedition”  is 
provided,  and  which  Air.  Waud  carried 
in  his  pocket  through  all  our  subterranean 
journey.  At  the  apex  of  the  “  Acute 
Angle  ”  is  a  rude  pile  of  unhewn  stone 
called  “McPherson’s  Monument.”  It  was 
built,  we  were  told,  by  the  surviving  staflT 
officers  of  the  gallant  general.  A  stone  is 
occasionally  added  to  the  pile  by  any  of  Ale 
Pherson’s  soldiers  or  friends  who  visit  the 
cave.  During  the  late  war  squads  from 
either  army  came  here  to  see  the  wonders 
and  many  a  capture  was  made  on  both  sides. 
An  enemy  coming  up  would  wait  patiently 
at  the  mouth  of  ue  cave  till  the  exploring 
party  had  satisfied  their  curiosity  and  then 
quietly  make  them  prisoners. 

I  think  it  was  at  “  Shelby’s  Dome  ”  that 
we  came  suddenly  upon  a  light  and  the 
mysterious  figure  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  white 
guide,  waiting  for  those  who  were  adven¬ 
turous  enough  to  attempt  all  that  was  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  “  Long  Route.”  It  was  certainly 
a  grand  place  to  meet  in.  The  rays  from 
our  lamps  lit  up  only  enough  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  overhead  to  give  the  idea  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  height,  and  when  the  guides  threw 
aloft  their  oiled  paper,  scroll-work,  corru¬ 
gated  panels,  and  fanciful  projections  came 
out  far  above  us  in  bewildering  grandeur. 
Under  this  dome  is  the  celebrated  “Bot¬ 
tomless  Pit”  The  wooden  “Bridge  of 
Sighs  ”  leads  from  this  great  chasm  to  an¬ 
other,  called  “  Side-Saddle  Pit.”  A  railing 
extends  across  the  bridge,  and  holding  to  it 
we  stood  over  the  gulf  while  the  guides 
illuminated  the  Dome  above  and  the  Pits 
beneath.  Mr.  Waud,  in  his  picture  (Sketch 
No.  6),  has  caught  the  scene  at  the  moment 
of  tli^  illumination.  “  The  Bottomless 
Ht”  has  indeed  been  robbed  of  some  of 
its  terrors  since  it  has  been  ascertained  to 
have  a  bottom  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  below  the  “  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  but 
with  its  overarching  dome  it  is  stul  one  of 
the  grandest  sights  in  the  cave. 


Some  hundred  years  ago  Prince  Dietricb- 
stein  sold  his  Silesian  property  to  the  Great 
Frederick  for  833,333^^  ducats.  The  third 
of  a  ducat  was  then  for  the  first  time 
carried  into  the  royal  mint,  especially  to 
complete  this  sum.  One  year  ago  the  last 
of  tne  Dietrichsteins  died  at  Vienna,  and 
among  other  funds  were  found  those  333,- 
333^  ducats,  untouched  and  unused. 


The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  “cross  of  merit”  for  those  women 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  war  by  their  devotion  to  the  German 
sick  and  wounded. 


MADAME  JEANNETTE’S  I’APEKS. 

(TrsoiUUil  for  XrutT  Bati-ioit,  from  the  French  of 
UM.  Srckmann-CliatrUu.] 

During  my  childho<)<l,  cverj’  day  after 
school  I  used  to  go  to  the  other  end  of 
the  village  to  see  Jean  Pierre  Constel,  the 
tunier,  at  work.  Hu  was  a  half-bald  old  muti, 
his  feet  enciu>ed  in  big,  worn-out  shoes,  with  a 
queue  like  a  rat’s  tail  wriggling  down  his  back. 
He  loved  to  relate  his  campaigns  along  the 
Rhine  and  the  I»ire,  in  Vendde.  Then  he 
wonld  look  at  you  and  chuckle.  His  little  wife, 
Madame  Jeiuinette,  kept  spinning  behind  him, 
in  tlic  dark  ;  she  had  big  black  eyes,  and  hair 
so  white  that  you  would  hare  supposed  it  was 
of  flax.  I  see'her  now ;  she  listened,  stopping 
her  spinning,  whenever  Jean  Pierre  spoke  of 
Nantes.  They  were  married  down  there  in  ’93. 

All  these  things  come  up  before  me  as  if  it 
were  yesterday :  the  two  little  windows  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ivy ;  the  three  bee-hives  u]Hin  a 
plunk  just  outside  the  old  worm-eaten  door ; 
the  bees  hovering  in  the  sunbeams  above  the 
thatched  roof;  Jean  Pierre  Constel,  with  his 
crooked  back,  turning  chair-sticks  or  bobbins; 
the  shavings  which  took  the  shape  of  cork¬ 
screws,  —  dl  is  before  me  again  I 
And  I  also  see  coming  in,  in  the  evening, 
Jacques  Chatillon,  the  wood  dealer,  with  his 
great  red  whiskers,  his  measure  under  his  arm  ; 
the  forest-ranger  Benossis,  his  gaiuc-poueh  upon 
his  hip,  and  his  little  cap  with  the  hunting-horn 
above  his  car ;  M.  Nadasi,  the  sheritf,  who  cut 
a  tine  swell,  walking  witli  his  nose  in  the  air  to 
keep  on  his  eye-glasses,  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
behind  him,  and  saying  by  his  bearing,  “  I  am 
Nadasi,  who  bring  solutions  to  the  unsolvable.” 
And  then  my  uncle  Eustachc,  whom  they  called 
“  brigadier,’*  because  he  had  served '  in  thq 
Chumboran  ;  and  many  others  yet,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  wife  of  the  little  tailor  Rigodin,  who  | 
came  to  fetch  away  her  husband  at  nine  o’clock, 
in  order  to  get  herself  invited  to  take  a  glass,  — 
for  besides  his  business  as  a  turner  Jean  Pierre 
Constel  kept  over  his  door  the  sign  of  un  inn, 
nud  in  the  winter  when  it  rained,  or  when  the 
snow  was  piled  up  to  the  windows,  the  loungers 
of  the  village  loved  to  collect  in  the  old  bar¬ 
rack,  listening  to  the  tire  humming  with  the 
spinning-wheel  of  Jeannette,  and  to  the  great 
gusts  of  wind  roaring  through  the  village. 

As  fur  myself,  a  little  fellow,  I  did  not  budge 
from  my  corner  until  Uncle  Eustuehe,  knocking 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  would  say,  “  Come, 
Francois,  we  must  be  off.  Good  night,  the  rest 
of  you ! " 

Then,  rising,  we  went  out  together,  into  mud 
or  snow.  We  went  to  grandfather’s  house  to 
sleep,  and  he  was  always  up  and  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  us. 

How  vividly  these  distant  tilings  come  back, 
when  I  think  of  them  ! 

But  what  comes  back  to  me  more  than  all 
else  is  the  story  of  Jeannette’s  marshes,  marshes 
which  she  owned  in  Vendee,  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Constels  if  they  had  laid  claim  to  them  a  little 
sooner. 

It  ap])ears  that  in  '93  the  republicans  made 
way  with  a  great  many  people  by  drowning 
them  in  the  sea  near  Nantes,  and  principally 
those  of  the  ancient  nobility.  They  were  placed 
upon  boats,  the  doomed  passengers  bound  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  the  boats  were  pushed  into  the 
Loire  and  sunk.  It  was  during  the  Terror,  and 
the  peasants  of  La  Vendee  on  their  side  shot  all 
the  republican  soldiers  whom  they  could  cap¬ 
ture.  Extermination  was  the  order  of  the  day 
on  citlicr  side,  and  no  one  had  pity  fur  anv. 
Only  whenever  a  republican  soldier  asked  in 
marriage  one  of  the  girls  of  noble  family  doomed 
to  death  by  drowning,  if  the  unhappy  girl  con¬ 
sented  to  follow  him,  she  was  immediately  re¬ 
leased.  And  that  is  how  Madame  Jeannette 
became  the  wife  of  Constel.  She  was  upon  one 
of  these  dreadful  boats,  and  was  only  sixteen,  — 
an  age  when  one  is  terribly  afraid  to  die  !  She 
looked  about  her,  pale  as  death  itself,  to  see  if 
no  one  would  have  pity  on  her.  Then  Jean 
Pierre  Constel,  who  was  passing  by,  his  gun  un 
his  shoulder,  just  as  the  Imat  was  departing, 
saw  this  young  girl,  and  cried  out,  “  Halt !  one 
moment!  Citizen,  will  you  be  mine?  I  will 
save  your  life  !  ” 

And  Jeannette  fell  into  his  arms  like  one 
dead.  Ho  bore  her  away ;  they  went  at  once  to 
the  mairie. 

Old  Jeannette  never  spoke  of  these  old  stories. 
She  hud  been  blest  in  ner  youthful  days ;  she 
hud  had  servants,  horses,  and  carriages,  —  and 
now  she  was  become  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  — 
a  poor  devil  of  a  republican  soldier.  She  must 
cook  her  own  food  and  mend  her  rags.  The 
old  dreams  of  chateaux,  of  lands,  of  the  respect 
of  the  peasants  of  La- Vendee,  were  all  gone.  So 
goes  the  world !  And  sometimes  the  Sheriff 
Nadasi,  with  his  usual  effrontery,  even  mocked 
the  poor  old  lady,  crying,  “  Your  ladyship,  a 
drink  1  n  little  glass !  ’’ 

Then  lie  would  ask  her  for  news  from  her  es¬ 
tate  ;  she  wonld  look  at  him,  biting  her  lips ; 
her  pale  cheeks  would  become  a  little  flushed, 
and  every  one  supposed  that  she  was  about  to 
retort,  but  after  a  moment  she  would  drop  her 
hea.d  and  continue  to  spin  in  silence. 

If  Nadasi  had  not  brought  money  to  the  inn, 
Constel  would  have  kicked  him  out  of  doors ; 
but  when  one  is  ])Oor  it  is  necessary  to  put  up 
with  insults  even,  sometimes,  and  the  black¬ 
guards  know  it  and  take  advantage  of  it.  They 
:  never  mock  those  who  could  ])ull  their  cars  for 
(  them,  as  my  uncle  Eustache  would  not  have  ! 


failed  to  do  ;  they  arc  loo  wise  for  that.  What 
a  misfortune  that  such  beings  must  bo  allowed 
to  live. 

Ooe  evening  when  we  were  at  the  inu,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1830,  and  it 
was  raining  hard,  about  eight  o’clock  the  for¬ 
ester  Benossis  entered,  bawling,”  What  weather  I 
If  this  continues  the  three  ponds  will  overflow.” 

He  shook  his  cap  and  drew  off  his  little  blouse 
from  his  shoulders,  to  dry  it  behind  the  stove. 
Then  he  seated  himself  at  the  end  of  the  bench, 
saying  to  Nadasi,  “  Come,  push  along,  lazy,  so 
that  I  can  sit  in  front  of  the  brigadier.” 

Nadasi  moved  along. 

Benossis,  notwithstanding  that  ho  was  soaked 
with  rain,  appeared  in  go^  spirits.  He  said 
that  on  that  very  day  a  great  flock  of  wild  geese 
had  come  down  from  the  north,  that  their  cries 
filled  the  air,  and  that  they  had  alighted  un  the 
ponds  of  the  Truis-Scieries,  that  he  had  seen 
them  from  afar,  and  that  the  sport  on  the  marsh 
was  about  to  begin. 

Bennssis,  emptying  his  glass  of  brandy, 
rubbed  his  hands.  Everybody  listened  to  him. 
Uncle  Eustache  said  that  ho  would  go  willingly 
enough  to  such  sport  in  a  wherry,  but  to  wade 
into  the  mud  with  big  boots,  at  the  risk  of  sink¬ 
ing  in  up  to  the  ears,  was  n’t  so  amusing. 
Then  every  one  had  something  to  say,  and  at 
last  Jeannette,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  munuured, 
“  I  too  once  hod  marshes  and  ponds  !  ” 

“  Hey !  "  cried  Nadasi,  mockingly,  “  Hear 
that ;  Dame  Jeannette  had  marshes !  ” 

“  True  enough,”  she  said ;  “  I  did.” 

“  Where,  then,  your  ladyship  1  ” 

“  In  Vendee,  on  the  sea-coast.” 

And  08  Nadasi  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  to 
say  “  The  old  lady  is  losing  her  wits,”  Madame 
Jeannette  arose,  mounted  the  little  wooden 
staircase  at  the  end  of  the  barrack,  and -pres¬ 
ently  returned  with  a  uasket  filled  with  old 
traps,  flax,  needles,  bobbins,  and  vellow  parch¬ 
ments,  which  she  placed  on  the  talile.  “  There 
arc  our  papers,”  said  she,  —  “  the  marshes,  the 
ponds,  and  the  chateau  arc  in  there  with  the 
rest.  We  claimed  them  again  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  but  my  relatives  did  not  wish  to  restore 
them  to  us  because  I  had  dishonored  my  family 
by  marrying  a  tans-culoUe.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  go  to  law  and  we  had  no  money  to 
pay  the  lawyers.  Is  n’t  that  true,  Constel  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  turner,  without  moving. 

Among  all  those  who  were  present,  no  one 
was  interested  in  these  things  auy  more  than  in 
the  packages  of  assignats  of  the  republican  era, 
which  still  lie  about  in  the  bottom  of  so  many 
closets. 

Nadasi,  still  in  the  mocking  way,  opened  one 
of  the  parchment  documents,  and  turning  up  his 
nose  began  to  read,  in  order  to  make  sport  of 
Jeannette,  when  all  at  once  his  face  sobered 
down.  He  wiped  his  eye-glasses,  and  turning 
toward  the  ixxir  old  lady,  who  hod  resumed  her 
spinning,  he  asked,  “  Are  these  your  papers, 
—  i/oiirs,  Madame  Jeannette  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  monsieur.” 

“  Arc  you  willing  that  I  should  look  at  them 
a  little  1 

“  Indeed,  do  whatever  you  wish  with  them,” 
said  she  :  “  we  have  no  further  need  of  them.” 

Then  Nadasi,  now  become  very  jiale,  folded 
up  the  pajK'rand  put  it  in  the  ])ocketof  his  over¬ 
coat,  with  several  others,  saying,  “  I  will  see 
about  this.  It ’s  striking  nine  o’clock.  Good- 
nmht.” 

He  went  away,  and  the  rest  were  nut  slow  to 
follow  him. 

Eight  days  afterwards  Nadasi  was  on  tlic  way 
to  La  Vendee.  He  had  made  Constel  and  Dame 
Jeannette  sign  a  paper  giving  him  full  power  to 
recover,  alienate,  or  sell  all  their  property,  bear¬ 
ing  all  expenses  himself,  but  with  authority  to 
reimburse  himself  from  advances  on  the  estate. 

From  that  instant  the  rumor  spread  through 
the  village  that  Madame  Jeannette  was  noble, 
that  she  had  a  chateau  in  La  Venddc,  and  that 
it  was  likely  to  pay  a  great  income  to  Constel. 
But  very  soon  Nadasi  wrote  that  he  had  arrived 
si.x  weeks  too  late,  that  the  own  brother  of  Mad¬ 
ame  Jeannette  had  shown  him  papers  establish¬ 
ing  as  clear  as  day  that  he  had  enjoyed  possc's- 
sion  of  the  marshes  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  that  whenever  one  had  held  the  property  of 
another  for  more  than  thirty  years  it  was  as  good 
ns  if  he  had  alwiws  owned  the  property.  And 
so  Jean  I’icrre  Constel  and  his  wife,  because 
their  relatives  had  retained  possession  of  what 
was  theirs  for  a  long  time,  had  not  a  shadow  of 
a  claim. 

The  poor  people  whom  the  whole  village  had 
bclieveti  rich  and  had  gone  to  compliment  and 
to  fawn  uijon  in  consc({ucncc,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  finding  that  they  were  to  have  nothing,  felt 
their  misery  more  than  ever,  and  not  long  after¬ 
wards  they  died,  one  after  the  other,  with  the 
consolations  of  religion,  praying  the  Lord  to 
pardon  their  sins,  and  trusting  in  immortality. 

Nadasi  caused  his  commission  as  sherifi'  to  be 
sold  and  returned  to  his  old  house  no  more. 
Doubtless  he  had  found  something  which  suited 
him  better  than  serving  writs. 

Many  years  passed.  Louis  Philippe  was  gone 
and  then  the  republic ;  the  Constels  slept  on  the 
hillside,  and  their  very  lx>nes,  I  suppose,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  dust  in  the  grave.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  replaced  grandfather  in  the  post-house,  and 
Uncle  Eustachc,  os  he  said  himself,  had  taken 
his  passport,  when  one  morning,  during  the 
watering  season  at  Baden  and  Hombourg,  there 
happened  to  me  something  very  astonishing 
which  gave  me  still  more  to  reflect  upon.  Sev¬ 
eral  post-chaises  hud  passed  in  the  morning, 
when  towards  one  o’clock,  a  family  courier 
came  to  notify  me  that  M.  Ic  Baron  de  Roseli&ro 
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his  master,  was  approaching.  I  was  at  table, 
but  arose  to  superintend  tlie  relay.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  carriage  stopped,  a  head  was  put  forth 
from  the  berlin,  —  an  old,  drie<l-U|i  face,  with  deep 
lines  and  winkled  checks,  gold  eycghisscs  on 
his  nose.  It  was  the  face  of  Nadasi,  out  aged, 
discontented,  and  weary.  Behind  him  wa.s  the 
face  of  a  young  girl,  which  8urpri.scd_  mo  verv 
much.  “  What  do  they  cull  ihis  village  '  ’ 
asked  the  old  man  of  mo,  yawning  behind  his 
hand. 

“  Laneuvillc,  monsieur.” 

Row  much  surprise,  and  how  many  different 
ideas  passed  through  my  head  1  Nadasi  was  M. 
le  Baron  de  Roseliere.  (Jod  pardon  mo  if  1  am 
mistaken,  but  I  still  think  that  he  sold  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  poor  Jeannette,  and  that  he  then  put  on 
new  skin,  like  so  many  other  sharpers,  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  nobleman  for  the  curious  to 
trace  out.  AVho  could  prevent  him  from  doing 
it  ?  Did  he  not  have  plenty  of  titles,  parchments, 
and  powers  of  attorney  1  And  now  has  he  not 
thirty  years  of  possession  1  Poor  old  Jeannette ! 
IIow  much  misery  one  meets  in  life  !  And  to 
think  that  Goil  permits  it  all ! 


AN  UNEXPECTED  EXPOSTULATION. 

IT  was  late  nt  night.  The  windows  were  cur¬ 
tained  and  the  doors  were  closed.  The  shad¬ 
ed  lamp  cast  a  dim  light  alwiit  the  room,  and 
a  not  uiiplcusant  circular  glare  ttjioti  my  desk. 

I  had  liccii  writing  a  good  deal  and  now  and 
then  dozing  n  little.  I  was  gradually  approach¬ 
ing  that  stage  in  prolonged  toil  wheti  inclination 
for  rest  is  apt  to  prevail  over  the  attractions  of 
effort.  I  stayed  my  hand  and  put  down  my 

ficn.  My  eye's  closed  and  for  a  few  minutes  I 
ost  consciousness.  I  was  disturbed  by  the  noise 
of  some  one  coughing  close  by,  —  a  sharp,  hack¬ 
ing  cough.  I  looked  up.  A  man  —  an  entire 
stranger  to  me  —  was  occupying  an  easy-chair 
plnceil  over  against  my  writing-table. 

IIow  he  came  there  I  don’t  know ;  but  he 
Hvis  there.  Not  a  ghost,  of  course.  I  have  no 
faith  in  such  things.  They  have  been  time  out 
of  mind  of  ga-at  .service  to  story-tellers,  but  even 
for  fictional  piiriioscs  I  regard  them  now  as 
rather  exhausted  and  explwled  contrivances. 
They  have  been  brought  on  the  scene  too  often  ; 
they  have  been  decidedly  overworked.  Direct¬ 
ly  they  arc  intrtnliiccd  one  secs  through  tiiem 
now  ;  and  the  fact  that  one  can  do  so  no  longer 
occasions  the  awe,  and  chill,  anil  thrill  the  story¬ 
teller  had  calcuhiteil  ttism  protlitcing.  I  agree 
with  the  man  of  science,  who  inaintnincd  that 
“  ghosts  proceed  from  the  stomach,”  —  a  deri¬ 
vation  clearly  destructive  of  tlicir  claims  to  re¬ 
spect  on  the  score  of  their  romantic  character. 

Not  a  gliost,  then,  but  a  man  simply,  — and 
yet  of  apiH-arancc  sufficiently  curious  and  excep¬ 
tional,  quite  apart  from  the  consideration  that 
his  ])rcscncc  in  my  study  was  most  strange  and 
tinnccuiintablc,  to  arouse  my  attention  in  regard 
to  him,  and  to  warrant  my  setting  forth,  ns  con¬ 
cisely  as  I  may,  some  dc.scription  of  his  person¬ 
al  peculiarities.  For  .some  minutes  neither  of 
us  s|)oke.  Meanwhile  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to 
study  and  scrutinize  him  very  particularly 
What  was  most  remarkable  in  his  luspect  was 
his  expression  of  utter  lassitude  and  c.xhaustion. 
His  age  could  not  readily  be  detennined.  There 
was  certainly  nothing  suggestive  of  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  youth  almut  him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  he  manifest  any  markeil  symptoms  of  senil¬ 
ity.  His  infirm  and  effete  condition  seemed  less 
attributable  to  lapse  of  time  than  to  some  op¬ 
pressive  weight  of  care  he  had  lieen  compclle<l 
to  sustain,  or  to  his  experience  of  some  cruel 
inensiircs  of  suffering.  He  was  well  drcs.scd,  but 
his  clothes  looked  ns  though  they  had  been  made 
for  a  man  of  more  substantial  mould,  and  hung 
loosely  about  him.  It  might  bo  that  he  had 
lost  flesh  and  shrunk  considerably  since  he  had 
first  assumed  them.  His  features  had  undergone 
apparently  that  sharpening  process  to  which  pro- 
1  jiigcd  ill-health  subjects  its  victims.  His  nose,  I 
iiot^  was  peculiarly  thin,  angular,  and  project¬ 
ing.  The  skin  was  drawn’  very  tight  across  his 
bony  and  somewhat  contracted  forehead .  From 
the  wanness  of  his  cheeks  his  mouth  looked  undu¬ 
ly  large,  and  his  teeth  over-prominent.  HU  eyes 
were  very  lustreless,  and  hatl  a  tendency  to  roll 
about  wnywardly,  and  his  heavy  lids,  a  dull  pink 
in  color,  seemed  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
drooping  and  closing.  His  hair  was  long,  strag¬ 
gling,  dry,  and  diisty-looking.  He  had  clear¬ 
ly  devotctl  little  attention  to  its  arrangement. 
His  whole  appearance  betokened  deficiency  in 
vital  and  muscular  power.  Yet  his  presence  was 
gentlemanly  altogether,  although  it  conveyed  a 
suspicion  that  physical  decline  had  possibly  re¬ 
laxed  somewhat  his  regard  for  socim  rules  and 
usages.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  weak 
and  flat  in  tone,  and  produced  with  some  exer¬ 
tion.  He  accompanied  his  speech  with  a  nerv¬ 
ous  jerking  of  his  limbs,  a  swaying  of  his  l>ody, 
and  a  tossing  of  his  head,  that  were  decidedly 
distressing  to  observe.  Ho  reminded  me  of  that 
famous  ngurc  in  the  fantoccini  performance, 
which  on  a  sudden  loosens  itself,  and  falls  in 
fragments  about  the  scene.  Conditioned  as  he 
cvitlently  was,  it  seemed  imprudent  of  him  to 
ventnre  upon  much  abruptness  of  gesture,  or 
precipitate  change  of  pose.  There  was  no  say¬ 
ing  what  might  result  from  hasty  action  of  this 
kind  on  his  part.  His  laugh  struck  me  as  hol¬ 
low,  wild,  anil  discordant  in  the  extreme.  There 
are  some  laughs  which  are  very  catching,  so  to 
speak,  and  on  the  instant  }irovokc  mirth  in  the 
auditor,  sometimes  even  to  quite  an  extravagant 
extent ;  other  laughs,  from  their  strained  and  ar¬ 
tificial  quality,  —  I  have  often  heard  such  upon 


the  stage,  when  the  actors  are  required  to  simu-  i 
lute  a  joy  which  seems  hardly  justified  by  the  i 
words  they  have  to  utter,  or  the  situation  in  i 
which  thev  appear,  —  are  depressing  almost  to  i 
despair.  Whenever  my  visitor  laughed,  he  pro¬ 
duced  echoes  within  roe  of  a  strangely  dTsmal  i 
and  disturbing  kind. 

“  So  you  're  nt  it  again,”  he  said,  half  inter¬ 
rogatively,  and  half  by  way  of  comment. 

1  admitted  that  I  bad  been  pursuing  my  or¬ 
dinary  vocation. 

“  I  thought  ns  much.”  And  here  he  laughed 
in  a  way  tliat  is*  always  described  in  novels  as 
“  bitterly,”  and  1  suppose  can  only  be  so  de¬ 
scribed.  At  the  same  time  I  may  say  that  I 
have  never  found  the  description  quite  ade¬ 
quate  or  satisfactory. 

“  Let  mo  off  ea.sy  this  time,”  he  continued, 
laughing,  distrcssitigly. 

“  What  is  it  you  want  ?  ”  I  asked.  He  movetl 
about  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

“  To  lie  let  alone,”  he  said  presently.  “Drop 
me.  Forget  me.  Ignore  me.” 

“  But  who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  You  know.  Gad,  you  ought  to !  Why  can’t 
you  let  mo  alotic  ?  " 

“  I  really  fail  to  understand,”  I  observed. 

“  Yes,  of  course,  that’s  part  of  the  business. 

I  was  quite  prepared  for  that.” 

“  I  should  lie  happy,  if  I  could,  to  oblige  yon 
in  any  way.” 

“  No  doubt.  But  you  won’t.  I  ’ve  lived 
long  enough  —  I  ’vo  suffered  enough  —  to  know 
that.  Almost  since  books  were  published  —  ” 

“  Since  the  discovery  of  printing  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  quite  so  long  as  that.  1  was  let  off 
rather  cheaply  at  first.  I  hod  not  been  found 
out.  My  existence,  perhaps,  was  n’t  known 
then.  But  gradually  they  dropped  on  to  me ; 
and  they ’ve  never  ceased  dropping  on  to  me 
sinec.” 

“  Who  dropped  on  you  1  ” 

“  You,  and  the  whole  kit  of  you.” 

“  Really  —  ” 

“  No  —  it  is  n’t  true,  and  you  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing,  and  you  can’t  believe  it,  and  it ’s 
nut  your  doing.  I  know  all  aixmt  that.  But 
things  have  come  to  a  precious  pass  at  lost.” 

“  If  you  would  kindly  explain  a  little.” 

“  I  was  gradually  collared,  'rhey  approached 
me  nt  first  in  an  insinuating,  cariiyiug  sort  of 
way.  ’I'liey  were  dcferemial  and  considerate. 

O  so  consiileratc.”  I  think  he  swore  here,  but 
I  don’t  feel  quite  sure.  “  I  was  ‘  dear,’  and 
‘  gentle,’  and  •  polite.’  I  don’t  mind  owning  I 
was  euncilhitcd  —  flattered  a  bit.  I  stood  still 
and  listened.  Quickly  they  got  the  halter  round 
my  neck,  and  1  was  in  custody  for  the  rest  of 
my  days.  And  what  I  have  had  to  endure  !  ” 

“  But  who  and  what  are  you  •  ”  I  demanded 
anew,  and  this  time  rather  peremptorily,  for  I 
own  I  felt  annoyed  at  the  man’s  extraordinary 
demeanor. 

“  'riiat ’s  right,  bully  me.  You  ’re  capable  of 
it.  I  was  prejiared  for  that.  I ’m  accustomed 
to  that.” 

I  rose  from  my  chair  and  confronted  him. 

“  Sit  down,”  he  s.aid.  “  I  could  see  quite 
enough  of  you  liefure.  I  don’t  want  u  scene 
with  you.  Heaven  knows.  I  ’ll  tell  you  who  I 
am,  tiiough  you  know  very  well  already,  or 
ought  to  know.  I  ’m  the  General  Reader, 
'riicre !  You ’ve  heard  that  name  before '?  ” 

I  admitted  that  the  term  “  General  Reader  ” 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  me. 

“  I  should  think  not,  indeed,”  ho  said,  with 
one  of  his  most  unpleasant  laughs.  “  Have  n’t 
I  just  cause  of  complaint '!  ” 

I  observed,  not  too  confidently,  that  I  was  n’t 
aware  that  he  suffered  under  any  particular 
grievance. 

“  Have  n’t  you  been  all  at  me,  persecuting 
and  oppressing  me  this  many  a  long  year  ?  At 
first,  1  ivimit,  I  was  let  off  easy.  I  said  as  much 
just  miw.  Books  were  n’t  for  me  then.  They 
were  too  goo<l  for  me,  or  I  was  n’t  good  enough 
for  them.  It’s  much  the  same  thing,  I  take  it. 
But  I  was  let  off  chiefly,  I  think,  for  a  first- 
rate  reason  :  I  did  n’t  know  how  to  read  I  As 
soon  as  I  did,  you  all  made  a  dead  set  at  me.” 
“  Again,  I  ask,  of  whom  you  are  speaking  1  ” 
“  Authors,  writers,  compilers,  adapters,  copy¬ 
ists,  essayists,  historians,  reviewers,  journalists, 
penmen,  reponers,  novelists,  dramatists.”  He 
paused  for  want  of  breath.  “  There,”  ho  re¬ 
sumed  shortly,  “  is  that  list  long  enough  for 
you  1  ” 

“  But  what  have  these  people  —  ” 

“  You  ’re  one  of  them  I  I  ou  know  you  are,” 
he  cried. 

I  disregarded  the  interruption.  “  How  have 
they  injured  you  ?  ” 

“  How  have  n’t  they  1  Have  n’t  they  piled 
volume  after  volume  upon  me,  until  they’ve 
nearly  flattcneil  mo  out  like  an  ironed  shirt? 
Formerly  they  were  content  to  address  them¬ 
selves  for  the  most  part  to  a  class,  a  section  of 
the  community.  Now  they  ’re  all  ou  to  me, 
twenty,  —  twenty  ?  —  a  hundred  at  a  time. 
You  ’re  a  critic  1  *’ 

I  owned  that  I  had  sometimes  written  reviews. 
I  left  him,  if  he  so  chose,  to  dwell  upon  any  dis¬ 
crepancy  lie  might  discern  lictwccn  his  question 
and  my  reply.  But  he  went  on :  — 

“  And  you ’ve  said  of  this  liook,  ‘  Will  give 
pleasure  to  the  General  Reader,’  of  that  ‘  Not 
above  the  capacity  of  the  General  Reader  ’ ;  and 
of  the  other,  ‘  Well  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  General  Reader.’  ” 

I  admitted  that  1  had  sometimes  availed  my¬ 
self  of  those  and  similar  convenient  phrases. 

“  Just  so,”  he  cried,  with  a  sposmoilic  chuckle 
and  a  general  twitching  of  his  members.  “  I  knew 
it.  I  said  it.  All  the  rubbish  that ’s  published  is 


shot  on  to  my  head.  Books  are  even  made 
rubbishy  on  purpose  now,  with  a  view  to  pleas¬ 
ing  me.  Formerly  when  a  man  wrote  some¬ 
thing  that  was  especially  deep,  and  sound,  and 
valuable,  and,  of  course,  heavy,  he  knew  at 
once  it  was  no  use  bringing  it  to  me  —  not  a 
bit  —  that  it  was  over  my  head,  beyond  my 
reach.  With  that  state  of  thinn  he  was  con¬ 
tent.  I  need  not  say  I  was.  But  now  he  ’ll 
sprinkle  his  dull  pages  with  bad  jokes,  chaff, 
flippancy,  and  vulgarity,  and  then  yon,  and 
such  as  you,  will  urge  the  General  Reader  to 
buy  it,  and,  what ’s  worse,  to  read  it.  Every¬ 
thing  now  is  supposed  to  suit  the  General  Reader. 
Uis  maw  is  big  enough  to  shove  anything  into. 
He  has  stomach  for  every  known  subject.  He 
has  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich.  Now  he’s 
made  to  swallow  paving-stones,  and  now  he ’s 
surfeited  with  whijiped  syllabub.  ‘  Seneca  can¬ 
not  be  too  heavy,  nor  Flautus  too  light.’  That ’s 
a  quotation,  that  is.  Shakespeare,  you  know. 
Bless  you,  other  folks  can  emote  besides  you.” 
Ho  surveyed  me  as  he  said  this  with  an  air,  I 
thought,  of  quite  superfluous  significance.  ^ 

“  'I'waddle,  imbecility,  tiresome  lectures, 
moralizing,  commonplaces,  balderdash,  jt^gnn, 
tom-foolery,  slipslop,  palaver,  drivel ;  that ’s  the 
diet  you ’ve  been  recommending  me.  Has  it 
done  mo  good  ?  How  do  I  look  ?  Sick  ?  Ill  ?” 

“  Sick  and  ill,”  I  said. 

“  Ca^  you  wonder  1  How  would  you  have 
liked  it  yourself  ?  After  all,  you  know  I ’m 
only  human,  a  man  and  a  brother —  that  kind 
of  thing.  Do  I  look  dyspeptic  ?  ” 

“  You  do,”  I  answer^,  frankly. 

“  Is  it  surprising  ?  Think  what  you  and  such 
as  you  have  made  me  undergo.” 

“  But  what  would  you  have  mo  do  in  the 
future  1 ” 

“  Spare  me.  Have  some  mercy,  some  little 
consideration.  Y'ou ’ve  ovcnlonc  it,  indeed  you 
have.  The  General  Reader  has  his  limits.  His 
back  will  only  bear  a  certain  burden,  and  I  de¬ 
clare  just  now,  if  you  put  another  volume  on  it, 
though  but  a  thin  duodecimo,  it  will  give  way 
as  sure  as  fate.  Don’t  then.  He  is  n’t  Ic.amcd, 
you  know.  He  docs  n’t  set  up  for  being  of 
much  account;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  General 
Render ’s  willing,  and  can  be  fairly  amused  at  a 
cheap  rate.  But  don’t  overload  him,  don’t  over¬ 
drive  him,  and,  above  all,  don’t  over-cndgcl  him. 
If  you  do,  he  ’ll  only  drop.” 

“  I  am  willing,”  I  said,  “indeed,  I  am  most 
anxious  to  serve  you,  and  please  you,  if  you  ’ll 
only  show  me  how.” 

“  It ’s  very  simple.  When  you  ’re  going  to 
write  of  this  or  that,  that  it ’s  ‘  certain  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  General  Reader,’  jnst  think  if  it  really 
is  so  certain  ;  ask  yonr;K;lf  whether  it  entertained 
j/o«,  and  then  consider  whether,  in  truth,  it  will 
entertain  him.  'rinnk,also,  how  many  other  peo¬ 
ple  may  at  the  same  moment  be  writing  and 
recommending  other  things  certain  to  entertain 
the  General  Reader.  And  the  same  with 
what’s  erudite,  and  valuable,  and  interesting. 
I ’ve  got  to  dread  all  those  terms.  'I'hcy 
make  me  shiver  and  turn  goose-flesh  all  over. 
Generally  speaking,  indeed,  draw  it  mild,  or 
I  won’t  answer  for  the  consequences.  Sparc 
the  General  Reader ;  he  has  n’t  deserved  the 
treatment  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  you 
and  all  your  lot.  Think  of  the  life  you ’ve  led 
me.  Surely  I  deserve  a  little  consideration.” 

He  pay.sed,  and  for  the  moment  I  felt  myself 
unable  to  make  him  any  reply.  I  mused  over 
what  he  had  been  saying.  It  did  occur  to  me 
that  possibly  there  was  some  reason  in  his  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  of  liftc  years  there  had  been 
rather  what  he  called  “  a  dead  set  ”  made  at  the 
General  Reader. 

“  But  you  skip  a  good  deal,  I  suppose  ?  ”  I 
said,  presently. 

“  Skip  ?  i  should  think  I  did.  There  had 
lx!cn  an  end  of  me  long  ago  if  I  had  n’t  skipped. 
But  even  skipping ’s  trj  ing  when  you  have  to  do 
too  much  of  it.  I ’ve  skipjicd  sometimes  until 
I ’d  hardly  a  breath  left  in  my  hotly,  or  strength 
in  my  fingers  to  turn  a  leaf  I  owe  much  to 
skipping,  I  admit;  but  one  can’t  lie  always 
skijiping.  I  don’t  think  I  ncetl  trouble  you  any 
more  just  now,”  he  added,  after  a  minute's 
silence. 

“  You  ’re  verj'  gootl,”  I  said.  “  It  is  late.” 

“  Only  bear  me  in  mind,  and  urge  upon  others 
to  deal  forbearingly  with  me  in  the  futnre. 
Flen.se  use  all  your  influence  to  achieve  that 
result.  Publish  what  I  have  told  you  if  you 
like.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  would  entertain  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Render?”  I  inquired. 

He  groaned.  “  You  ’re  hard  upon  me  still,” 
he  said.  “  Upon  my  word  you  arc.  But  — 
risk  it.  It  may  do  some  goo<l.  At  the  worst, 
it  will  bo  but  one  more  drop  in  the  cup.  Yes, 
risk  it.” 

I  passed  my  hand  across  my  tired  eyes,  think- 
'  ing  how  I  could  give  literary  shajie  to  his  con¬ 
versation.  When  I  looked  up  he  had  gone. 
He  had  not  even  said  good-night.  His  depar¬ 
ture  had  been  as  noiseless  and  mysterious  as  his 
entry. 

However,  I  have  followed  his  counsel.  I 
have  risked  it. 


A  Warsaw  correspondent  of  the  Ru.ssian 
St.  Petersburg  Gazette  says  that  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  character  of  the  Poles  of  late  : 
“The  old  prejudices  which  prevented  a  noble¬ 
man  from  engaging  in  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuits  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  I 
have  myself  seen  the  descendants  of  old  aristo¬ 
cratic  families  working  early  and  late  in  facto¬ 
ries  and  offices,  and  1  know  an  old  nobleman 


who  has  made  his  son  apprentice  to  a  baker, 
and  is  now  about  to  help  him  to  set  up  for  him¬ 
self,  without  the  least  anxiety  as  to  what  his 
ancestors  would  have  thought  on  the  subject. 
Tlie  care  for  one’s  daily  bread  has  completely' 
humbled  the  old  aristocratic  pride  and  dnven  it 
from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Polish  nobility. 

I  know  a  very  clever  and  wealthy  landowner  of 
Lithuania  who  collected  the  remains  of  his 
property  and  founded  here  in  Warsaw  a  commer¬ 
cial  house  under  his  own  name,  which  famishes 
him  and  his  family  with  the  means  of  living 
very  respectably.  Everywhere,  and  in  all 
classes  of  society,  is  to  be  seen  a  powerful  desire 
for  work  and  action  of  a  nature  to  improve  the 
country. 

The  Jews  arc  treated  ontrageously  in  Po¬ 
land,  a  country  which  was  once  most  favorable 
to  them.  The  latest  Russian  ukase  in  regard 
to  them  forbids  them  to  wear  the  national  Jew¬ 
ish  costume  (long  gowns,  caps,  and  ringlets), 
and  even  contains  prescriptions  of  the  costume 
they  must  substitute  for  it,  viz. :  a  long  coat, 
covering  the  knees,  and  loose  trousers  tnckctl 
inside  the  boots.  If  free  Jews  prefer  the  “  Ger¬ 
man  ”  style  of  drcfs,  they  may  use  it,  but  then 
must  shave  their  chins  quite  bore.  Imprison¬ 
ment  is  the  penalty  awaiting  those  who  disobey. 
Jewesses  must  cover  their  heads  'with  caps,  and 
only  such  as  arc  bald  or  have  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases  may  wear  perukes,  and  the  police  are  ac¬ 
tually  empowered  to  examine  Jewesses  and  sec 
whether  or  not  they  wear  false  hair.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  singular  ukase,  which  reminds  enc 
of  the  days  of  Richard  I.  and  John  in  England, 
and  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain,  is  that 
the  German  Jews  acted  patriotically  in  the  late 
Franco-Pmssian  war,  and  the  Russian  Emperor 
believes  that  the  common  costume  of  Christians 
and  Jews  in  Germany  led  to  this  satisfactory 
result.  So  he  will  have  all  persons  dress  alike 
in  his  dominions  so  that,  when  war  comes,  they 
may  act  alike. 


A  LETTER  from  Paris  says  that  the  shell  which 
struck  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  has  left  a  white 
mark  which,  at  a  distance  resembles  a  skylight. 
This  appearance  led  to  the  belief  that  the  pro¬ 
jectile  trad  entered  the  building,  which  is  happi¬ 
ly  not  the  case.  The  Pantheon  has,  in  fact, 
shown  a  remarkable  power  of  resistance,  its 
I  strength  having  been  tried  in  a  manner  little 
contemplated  by  the  builder,  Soufflot  The 
curious  jioint  here  is  that  when  the  Pantheon 
was  comjiletcd  the  architect  Pattc,  one  of  the 
I  commissioners  employed  to  verify  the  structure, 
dcclarctl  that  it  would  crumble,  -w  hatever  might 
be  done,  and  the  worl;s  ■were  interrupted  by  au¬ 
thority.  Soufflot  was  so  grieved  at  this  verdict 
I  that  he  fell  ill,  which  caused  it  to  be  said  that 
'  he  died  of  a  cmip  de  Paite.  But  his  siicccs- 
I  sor,  the  architect  Rondclct,  declared  that  the 
evil  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  supposed  ;  he 
propped  uj)  the  dome  and  strengthened  the  sup¬ 
ports,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Pantheon  has 
i  lately  held  its  owm  against  M.  Krupp’s  engines 
shows  that  Rondelet  was  in  the  right. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

I-'HE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

J.vXKs  M.  Wr.Hti,  poetry  by  Geo.  P.  I'ptok.  A 
frriine  and  pathetic  melody,  .•implr  in  form  yet  very  ex- 
presf  ivc,  the  sentiment  of  the  words  -will  awake  a  respon¬ 
sive  echo  in  everv  mother’s  heart.  Titlc-paitc  heautinil. 
Price,  so  cents.  Slailed  by  JOHN  CUVRCtl  A  CO.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  _ 

“\VHEr¥  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

SINGS.”  (In  tbc  Oninjsr  Orovr.)  Wonlf»  ami 
nrasieby  Frank  Howard.  Acbannink^llttlr  wlor»«>n7 
bv  a  p«)pnUr  writer.  Trico,  35  cent*.  Sent  by  mail  by 
JOHN  rut  RCIl  St  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ _ 

“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.” 

J\  SameAnthor.  Mailed  for  M  cent*. 


“  WEHLI’S  TYROUENNE.”  (Mor- 

T  T  ccRQK  brillantes)  fbr  tbo  piano.  Price,  TO  cent?*. 
A  rrnl  gem.  Even*  pianist  should  have  ft.  Rcgardeti  by 
the  author  M  bU  be^t  compotUtion.  Mniletl  <»n  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN  CHURCH  A  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

“  p  OLDEN  DREAM  ’WALTZ.”  By  J. 

vX  Stipp.  Easy  and  (traceful,  excellent  teachini; 
piece.  Price,  .10  cents.  Mailed  by  JOHN  CHV'RCll  * 
CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

“  fTHREE  LITTLE  WORDS  ”  isfthe  odd 

-*■  title  of  a  new  song  and  chores  by  J.  A.  Bctteb- 
FIELD,  author  of  “  Sweet  Ethel  May,"  “  When  Yon  and  I 
were  Yoong,  Maggie,”  etc. 

The  words  arc  as  fhll  of  poetiy  as  the  Western  prairier 
of  bright  flowers  in  spring-time;  and  the  music  as  liquid 
with  soft  melodic*  as  the  wild  wood-bird’s  love  song 
carolled  at  sunrise. 

Such  a  wedding  of  poetry  and  music  as  there  Is  in  Tbeee 
Little  Words  cannot  foil  to  make  this  one  of  the  great 
popular  songs  of  the  times, — one  that  long  will  bo  re¬ 
membered,  as  we  remember  sweet  music  heard  in  dreams. 

.Sold  by  oH  music  dealers,  and  mailed  anyickert  for  li 
cents  by  T.  W.  MARTIN,  Aoext,  Chicago,  Ill.  HT"  Saj 

tchert  you  sate  Ibis.  _ 

^OOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS 

X>  FOR  VOICE  ANT)  PIANO  FORTE. 

Edited  by  Aethi  e  Scllivax.  The  complete  series, 
nnAhrtdgeil,  with  Italian  and  English  words.  Price,  One. 
JVilIar  each.  The  Operas  will  be  printed  ftom  new  typo 
on  the  flnest  paper,  targe  ttvo,  In  volumes  containing  'iUO 
to  270  pages  each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  folio-wing  order:  — 

N'ov.  1.  DON'  JUAN  (now  '  - 

ready). 

’•  1.1.  FIDTiLlO. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 

Subscribers’  names  will  be 


Dec.  IS.  L.VSOMN'.VMBU- 
L.V. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

“  1.1.  IL  TROV.VTORE. 
recciv’ctl  by  all  Mtisic-scllcrs 


.and  Booksellers  in  the  .‘ttates,  or  by  the  Publishers, 
BOO.SEY  &  CO.,  TTlond  St.,  Sow  Y' 


York. 


TkEAUTIFUL  MUSIC.  LORD  OF 

-1)  LORSE  LAXCE.^.  With  Portrait  sf  "  The  TIatqnis 
of  Lome.”  Music  by  D.  OODPBET.  Price,  J  1.00. 

at  ’THE  RISING  OF  THE  MOON. 

Ballad  by  TTllt.  Price, «  cents.  Copies  mailed 
W,  A.  PON'D  «  00.,  N'o.  M7  Broadway,  Xcw  York. 


EMIGRANTS  ON  SHIPBOARD. 


